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CHAPTER  I. 

WRECK  OF  THE  STEAM  PACKET  "  ENDEAVOR," 

OFF   THE    COAST  OF  WALES. FORTY   LIVES 

LOST. THE    RAFT. — ESCAPE   OF    THE  REST 

•OF    THE    PASSENGERS  AND  CREW. 

"  Go  below !  down  in  the  cabin  !  not  I !" 
exclaimed  a  sturdy  passenger,  grasping  the 
starboard  bulwark  with  both  hands,  while  the 
vessel,  having  every  prospect  of  shipwreck 
on  a  lee  shore,  rolled  and  tossed  amidst  the 
surges.  "  Go  below  !  What  ?  among  all 
the  screaming  children  and  ghost-faced  wo- 
men, fainting  or  falhng  on  their  knees  to 
pray — not  I,  indeed !     I  won't  do  it ;  and  it's 

of  no  use  to Why  !  well !     If  you  are 

the  captain  of  the  packet,  you  are  not  my 
captain,  and  I  won't  stir  from  this  place  !" 

A  violent  cross-wave  at  this  moment  burst 
against  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  steamer, 
beating  in  a  part  of  the  bulwark,  and  slant- 
ing oft  in  a  long  dense  column,  it  smashed 
down  and  fairly  carried  away  before  it,  the 
whole  of  the  paddle-box  and  wheel,  on  that 
(side.  The  passenger  who  had  just  spoken, 
together  with  the  captain  and  several  others, 
were  all  driven  along  the  deck,  close  to  the 
larboard  gangway  !  but  amidst  the  howling 
of  the  wind,  and  the  voices  of  the  captain 
and  mates,  and  the  cries  of  alarm  from  all 
sides,  this  one  passenger's  ejaculations,  every 
now  and  then,  broke  through  the  dissonance 
around. 

"  Go  below  all  of  us,  do  you  say  ? — Below 
*n  the  crowded  cabin,  to  be  drowned  in  the 
dark,  like  so  many  blind  groping  things, 
struggling  and  maundering  one  over  the 
other  !  Oh,  it's  of  no  use  swearing — lands- 
man or  not,  no  matter  for  that,  here  I  stand  ! 
I'm  not  in  your  way — Here  I  stand  I     Will 


you,  though  ?  Let  the  sea  wash  me  over- 
board !  I'm  not  in  your  way — I  say  I  won't 
go  below,  and  it's  all  no  use  !" 

Here  the  vessel  struck  against  some  rocks ; 
and  the  remaining  paddle-wheel  on  the  lee- 
side,  by  the  concussion,  was  broken  clean  off, 
and  the  next  instant  it  was  seen  tossing  away 
upon  the  boiling  surface  of  the  sea,  like  some 
child's  plaything. 

"  Force  us  all  below,  will  you  ?  Not  while 
I  have  a  limb  left.  Let  the  sea  wash  us  over- 
board !  better  so,  than  be  drowned  groping 
and  struggling  about  like  blind  whelps  and 
kittens  in  a  water-butt !  I  choose  to  stay  on 
the  deck  at  all  risks — to  look  my  fate  in  the 
face,  and  meet  it  like  a  man.  I  choose  to 
have  my  chance — my  fair  chance  of  escape 
somehow.  Belov/  there  is  no  chance.  The 
sea !     Let  the  sea  wash  us  overboard,  and 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  was  abruptly 
buried  in  the  clattering  fall  of  a  mass  of  rig- 
ging and  a  broken  topsail-yard  from  aloft, 
which  knocked  him  flat  upon  the  deck,  to- 
gether with  several  others  who  were  stand- 
ing near,  all  of  whom  were  completely  over- 
laid by  the  heavy  tangled  mass ;  and  a  huge 
wave  at  the  same  time  leaping  up,  like  some 
great  white-headed  monster,  upon  the  declv, 
the  entire  heap  was  covered  over  by  a  white 
running  sheet  of  foam,  and  swept  off",  like  the 
merest  rubbish,  into  the  sea. 

This  dreadful  spectacle  so  alarmed  all  the 
other  passengers  who  had  remained  upon  the 
deck,  instigated  by  the  example  and  ejacula- 
tions of  the  man  who  had  just  vanished  from 
their  sight,  that  they  now  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  hrst  mate,  and  staggering  and  stumb- 
ling wildly  across  the  deck,  went  huddling 
down  below.  It  was  evening.  The  lights 
in  the  dusky  cabin  flickered  and  flared  with 
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the  fitful  roll  of  the  vessel,  and  often  went 
out.  The  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  dash- 
ing of  the  sea  were  by  this  time  terrific. 

And  below  in  the  cabin — what  a  scene  was 
there!  How  can  any  words  describe  its 
frantic  dismay — its  mute  agony — its  varied 
forms  of  passion;  or  prostration  of  mind  and 
body — its  dreadful  and  overwhelming  confu- 
sion !  Men  and  women  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards  and  across,  like  frightened  an- 
imals in  a  cage,  hither  and  thither,  without 
purpose,  asking  hurried  questions  which  they 
themselves  do  not  understand,  and  not  seem- 
ing even  to  hear  their  own  voices ;  others 
standing  with  a  fixed  stare  and  open  mouths ; 
and  some  sitting  with  bloodless  cheeks  and 
chattering  teeth,  and  their  knees  jerking  up 
and  down  with  the  same  rapidity.  Here, 
several  men  very  busy  in  getting  together 
their  valuables,  which  they  cannot  disentan- 
gle, or  which  they  drop  about  and  rush  away 
from  ;  there,  a  man  trying  to  secrete  some- 
thing under  a  table, — something  to  save  him- 
self with  ;  here,  a  group  of  women  on  their 
knees,  praying  aloud,  and  others  fainting,  or 
in  fits,  or  uttering,  every  now  and  then, 
shrieks  of  terror  at  each  blow  of  a  bursting 
wave  against  the  vessel's  side,  and  at  each 
concussion  upon  the  rocks  beneath — with 
the  constant  cry  of  "  Oh  God,  save  "hie  ! — Oh 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me !"  At  this  horrid 
moment  the  prayer  is  made  by  the  utterer  for 
himself  only.  The  sole  exceptions  were  a 
woman  and  her  husband,  who  cried  "  Oh 
God,  save  us  !"  and  a  mother,  with  her  chil- 
dren clinging  madly  round  her,  who  constant- 
ly cried,  "  Oh  God,  save  my  poor  children  !" 
This  scene  lasted  a  full  hour. 

The  vessel  now  rose  upon  a  huge  billow, 
as  if  ascending  a  steep  hill,  and  was  then 
pitched  forward  upon  a  rock.  Her  bows 
were  stove  in,  and  the  sea  instantly  filled  the 
fore-cabin.  The  vessel,  however,  had  a 
thick  bulk-head  of  oak  between  the  fore-cabin 
and  the  engine-room,  so  that  she  did  not  fill 
a'midships  ;  but  the  passengers  in  the  after- 
cabin  hearing  the  cry  of  horror  that  accom- 
panied the  crash,  fully  believed  the  vessel 
was  going  down  instantly.  A  general  rush 
was  made  to  the  ladder — nobody  could  as- 
cend— the  hatches  were  securely  battened 
down — they  struggled,  and  cried,  and  beat 
about  in  vain — all  lights  were  extinguished 
in  the  disorder,  and  the  scene  below  was  one 
human  chaos  of  horror  and  hopeless  violence 
amidst  a  darkness  which  lent  all  its  aid  to 
their  already  frantic  imaginations.  But  pre- 
sently several  of  the  scuttles  and  cabin- 
windows  were  broken  and  burst  through,  and 
the  sea,  like  so  many  serpents  from  various 
quarters,  came  gurgling  and  hissing  in. 
Some  of  the  passengers,  believing  the  last 
moment  had  arrived,  fell  down  insensible ; 
and  the  others  ran  in  a  wild  herd  over  them. 
At  this  hideous  crisis  one  man,  either  strong- 
er than  any  of  the  rest,  or  possessing  the  su- 


perior power  of  a  definite  purpose,  in  addition 
to  his  strength,  bearing  also  some  iron  in- 
strument in  his  hand,  made  his  jvay  with 
wedge-like  force  through  the  dens"crowd  on 
the  ladder,  and  with  redoubling  blows,  each 
heavier  than  the  last,  smashed  all  the  wood- 
work above,  and  let  the  passengers  out  upon 
the  deck.  He  stopped  to  assist  several  of 
them  up,  and  to  clear  the  passage  for  the 
others,  and  then  hurried  away  to  another 
part  of  the  deck,  evidently  with  some  design 
in  his  mind. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  passengers  on 
emerging  from  their  horrible  condition  be- 
low, was  that  of  a  gasping  sense  of  recov- 
ered freedom  and  life  ;  and  their  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  forward  somewhere  to  escape 
somehow.  But  the  next  moment  a  change, 
almost  as  terrible  as  the  scene  they  had  left, 
took  possession  of  their  faculties.  Above,  in 
the  sky,  a  discolored  smoky  heap  of  driving 
clouds  showed  intervals  of  a  clear  and  lurid 
light  through  the  scudding  rack  ;  and  now 
and  then  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  jagged 
moon,  magnified  and  deformed  by  their 
alarmed  imaginations  into  some  high-dancing 
and  devilish  meteor ; — the  wind  howling 
and  rioting  through  and  through  the  rocking 
masts,  and  the  sea  on  the  windward  side, 
springing  up  in  great  spires  of  white  and 
glittering  foam,  the  points  rising  at  the  star- 
board quarter,  and  running  rapidly  along  the 
vessel's  edge,  getting  higher  and  higher,  till 
bending  a  fierce  dragon-like  neck  they  pre- 
cipitated themselves  across  the  forecastle, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  sea  on  the  other 
side.  The  dismayed  passengers  ran  about 
wildly,  sometimes  coming  in  violent  collision 
with  the  sailors,  or  with  each  other,  falling 
upon  the  deck,  and  others  stumbling  over 
them,  till  presently  some  became  breathless 
and  still,  and  others  clung,  moaning  with 
horror,  to  whatever  was  nearest  to  them. 
The  vessel  had  been  carried  over  the  first 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  was  nearing  the  shore. 
She  had  parted  all  her  anchors.  All  heavy 
merchandize  and  packages  had  been  thrown 
overboard.  A  cry  was  now  raised  of  "  The 
iDoats  !  The  boats  !"  It  was  found  that  the 
sailors  had  been  getting  out  and  were  lower- 
ing the  boats.  Everybody  rushed  to  that 
side. 

The  first  boat  that  was  lowered  reached 
the  water  head  foremost,  through  hasty  mis- 
management— filled,  and  instantly  sank.  The 
next  boat  was  capsized  in  the  confusion  that 
prevailed — several  passengers  jumping  over- 
board in  a  state  of  blind  excitement,  while  the 
boat  was  sinking,  in  their  terror  of  being  left 
behind.  The  boat,  now  lowered,  which  was 
the  barge,  and  very  broad  in  the  beam,  and 
strong,  reached  the  water  in  safety,  and  was 
rapidly  filled  by  a  crowd,  so  that  not  another 
individual  could  possibly  be  admitted  ;  but 
before  they  had  succeeded  in  pushing  her 
off",  and  while  the  over-crowded  boat  was  tos' 
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sing  high  np  the  vossol's  side,  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  d*ck,  and  then  des-jcsnding 
as  if  to  reach  her  keel,  the  foremast  of  the 
steamer  snapped  close  off,  and  went  crashing 
over  the  side  !  Instantly  eight  or  ten  more 
people  leaped  into  the  boat,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  and  as  instantly  the  v/holc  of 
them  went  down,  before  a  single  one  had 
time  to  extricate  himself  from  the  densely- 
packed  throng.  It  was  the  last  boat  they 
had! 

And  now  all  of  those  on  the  high-pitching 
deck  of  the  doomed  vessel  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost.  Some  uttered  screams  ;  others 
groaned  and  wrung  their  hands ;  some  prayed 
aloud  on  their  knees  ;  some  rushed  to  and 
fro,  with  loud,  incoherent  ejaculations,  or 
gabbling  to  themselves  like  idiots ;  but  the 
predominating  and  most  shocking  character- 
istic was  a  selfishness,  which,  from  its  ut- 
terly undisguised  excess  and  brutality,  was 
often  frightful  to  behold,  and  took  the  form 
of  ferocity  rather  than  mere  self-preservation. 
It  was  as  frightful  in  itself  as  the  thing  it 
feared.  Two  men  happened  to  seize  the 
same  spar,  and  began  to  lash  themselves  to 
it,  and  after  a  few  confusing  tangles  of  their 
ropes,  they  seized  upon  each  other,  and 
struggled  savagely,  though  tlicre  were  plenty 
of  other  spars  close  at  hand  ;  others  thrust 
themselves  into  positions  of  apparent  advan- 
tage, forcing  somebody  else  out,  perhaps  to 
immediate  destruction.  Even  women  were 
not  exempt  from  this  treatment ;  while  reck- 
less and  bewildered  men  went  trampling  over 
the  bodies  of  fallen  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren, totally  disregarding  them,  as  though 
they  were  heaps  of  rope-yarn  or  refuse. 
Several  passengers  had  two,  and  even  three 
life-preservers  under  their  great  coats  and 
cloaks,  (one  of  these  life-belts  being  enough 
for  anybody  of  ordinary  weight.)  and  otlier 
passengers  were  running  wildly  about,  offer- 
ing all  they  had  in  the  world  for  such  a 
thing — but  in  vain. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  human  nature.  These 
dreadful  circumstances,  at  the  crisis,  are  un- 
fair trials  of  humanity.  The  great  masses 
of  mankind,  or  average  of  human  character, 
are  not  capable,  cither  by  their  original  na- 
ture or  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  of  sus- 
taining themselves  in  such  scenes  as  these. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  almost  always  be 
found  some  exceptions.  How  grandly  does 
a  man,  who  retains  his  humanity  amidst  the 
general  loss  of  it,  stand  out  from  all  the  rest ! 
— how  nobly,  how  divinely,  do  women,  often 
appear,  even  in  their  passive,  self-possessed 
resignation  and  feeling  for  others !  Nor 
were  such  examples  wanting  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  The  very  passenger  who  had 
been  in  violent  altercation  with  the  captain 
as  to  going  below,  just  before  they  were 
washed  overboard,  was  observed,  while  they 
were  drifting  away  upon  the  sea,  to  help  the 


I  captain  upon  the  broken  main-topsail  j'ard,  (o 
I  which  they  both  clung  till  out  of  sight; — a 
I  sailor,  who  was  the  most  e.xpert  in  lowering 
the  bai'ge  into  the  v.'ater,  was  the  very  last 
man  v;ho  fairly  got  into  it;  and  a  poor  Irish 
emigrant,  returning  home  from  Canada,  had 
been  continually  assisting  somebody,  though 
excessively  frightened  himself,  and  i'requenl- 
ly  ejaculating,  "Och!  some  good  saint  come 
down  and  help  us,  for  the  honor  of  God  :"  but 
when  anybody  near  him  wanted  assistance, 
he  instantly  forgot  his  own  alarm. 

Besides  these  passing  instances,  however, 
there  were  others  of  j^et  more  marked  char- 
acter. 

On  the  centre  of  the  deck,  in  front  of  the 
compass-box,  stood  a  man,  with  a  cheek 
ashy  pale,  but  an  erect  attitude  and  a  steady 
eye. 

He  bent  his  gaze  alternately  upon  the 
hideous  tumult  around  him  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel, — upon  the  raging  sea, — and  upon 
the  equally  turbulent  commotion  in  the  sky 
above.  His  look,  hov/ever,  was  not  very  ob- 
serving, nor  speculative  as  to  results,  nor 
hopeful,  nor  resigned  to  his  fate.  It  was  ra- 
ther the  look  of  one  who,  not  seeing  any  pres- 
ent means  of  escape,  v/as  waiting  vv^itii  a 
certain  stoical  fortitude  fpr  what  might  hap- 
pen ;  and,  to  judge  by  his  frequent  gaz3  over 
the  sea,  his  fortitude  was  attended,  if  not  as- 
sisted, by  a  degree  of  abstraction,  apparently 
the  result  of  an  habitual  high  tone  of  thouglit. 
By  his  side,  with  one  ha.nd  held  in  his,  stood 
a  lady  of  some  two  or  three  and  twenly  years 
of  age,  whose  unruffled  appearance,  both  in 
her  behavior  and  her  attire,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  all  the  otlier  women  present,  be- 
tokened a  very  considerable  degree  of  self- 
possession.  Her  chief  solicitude  seemed  to 
be  devoted  to  a  doubled-up  figure,  who  sat  on 
the  deck  at  her  feet,  with  his  head  enveloped 
in  her  shawl,  and  who  remained — whether 
from  age  and  infirmity  of  body,  or  weakne.ss 
of  mind — quite  motionless. 

"  Archer,"  said  the  lady, in  an  undertone, 
addressing  him  who  held  iier  hand.  He  did 
not  hear  her. 

"  Those  flaws  in  the  sky,"  murmured  he 
to  himself,  "  do  not  vouchsafe  to  us  one  faint 
gleam  of  the  hope  of  escape.  Will  they 
give  us  a  brief  glance  into  regions  of  the 
world  to  come  ?  No,  no ;  we  must  stare 
down  into  the  black  abysses  of  the  sea, 
which  show  us  the  actual  maw  of  death  ; — 
and  all  our  long  account  of  a  short  life  has 
to  be  wound  up  in  a  moment,  and  in  the 
dark !  Great  God  !  why  should  the  Hero 
and  the  Hereafter  so  confound  us !  Wiiy 
were  we  not  given  minds  too  mean  to  com- 
prehend this  dreadful  pinnacle  of  time,  or  else 
large  enough  to  take  our  two  lives  into  our 
own  steady  vision  !" 

"  Archer,"  repeated  the  lady.  He  bent 
his  head  close  to  her  face.     "  Do  you  think 
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my  fatiier  could  be  got  down  into  a  boat, 
should  any  come  to  our  rescue  ?" 

'•  I  think  not,  unless  I  could  carry  Iiim 
down  tlie  ship's  side — the  safety  of  which 
to  both  of  us  would  be  very  doubtful." 

"I  shall  not  leave  him." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  if  you  can  save  yourself,  you  must 
not  remain  with  us."  • 

••'  I  shall  remain." 

"  Dear  Archer,  to  what  purpose  ?  If  you 
can  save  yourself  by  any  means,  pray  leave 
us  this  instant." 

Archer  pressed  her  hand.  "  I  shall  lemain 
with  you,"  said  he. 

His  eye  was  again  bent  over  tlie  sea,  with 
a  painful,  yet  half-abstracted  gaze.  From 
this  he  was  presently  startled  by  tlie  violent 
fall  of  two  men  and  a  child  close  at  his  feet, 
the  men  being-  engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict. 
The  cause  appeared  to  be,  that  one  of  them 
had  a  life-preserver  belt,  which  he  had  fast- 
ened round  the  body  of  his  little  girl,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  attaching  himself  to  the  child 
by  a  piece  of  rope,  when  another  man  rusli- 
ed  upon  them,  and  tore  the  life-preserver- 
away  from  the  child.  This  ruffian  being 
much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  now  got 
both  father  and  child  beneath  him  upon  the 
deck,  the  former  of  whom  he  had  grasped 
so  fiercely  by  the  throat  with  both  hands, 
that  his  face  Vv'as  already  turning  black,  and 
liis  eyes  starting  from  the  sockets. 

"Let  go  your  hold!"  exclaimed  Archer, 
interposing — "  Wretch  !  let  go  your  hold  !" 
Saying  which  he  dragged  the  uppermost 
man  backwards  by  the  collar  of  his  coat ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  done  this  before  two 
other  men  rushed  upon  the  prostrate  cliild 
and  father,  and  seized  the  life-preserver  as 
their  prize.  Archer  quitted  tlie  first  assail- 
ant, and  sprang  towards  them ;  the  first  as- 
sailant rose  and  also  sprang  upon  them  :  ti)e 
father  rose  and  sprang  upon  them.  Each 
one  had  a  hand  upon  the  lil>3-preserver ;  and 
amidst  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  dashing 
over  of  frequent  billows,  the  pitching  and 
thumping  of  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  and 
the  screams  of  the  child  who  was  trodden 
inider  foot,  the  life-preserver  was  torn  in 
pieces. 

The  first  assailant,  with  the  largest  frag- 
ment in  his  grasp,  reeled  backwards  to  the 
gangway,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  sea  ; 
and  one  of  ths  other  assailants,  together  with 
the  father,  both  in  a  state  of  blind  fury  at  the 
destruction  of  the  thing  that  was  to  save 
iboir  lives,  seized  upon  Archer,  and  would 
instimtly  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  if  they  had 
b-.xt  possessed  claws  and  fangs,  so  like  wild 
bea'ots  was  their  assault  upon  him.  But  a 
blow  upon  the  head  of  each  from  some  one 
Htandiii'g  above  the  stmggling  group,  laid  tlie 
mo  wild  beasts  at  their  length  upon  the  deck. 
It  was  the  man  v,-ho  had  broken  his  way  out 


from  the  cabin  and  liberated  the  pass^-ngers 
some  time  shice.  He  v.mss  a  strong  finely- 
formed  man,  of  the  middle  height,  and  about 
eight-and-tv/cnty  years  of  age.  His  only 
clothes  were  a  pair  of  pilot  cloth  trowsers 
tightly  bound  round  his  loins  with  a  black 
silk  handkerchief,  and  a  Guernsey  frock  fit- 
ting close  to  his  Ixidy  and  -arms.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  stout  marlinspike. 

"  Thank  you  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  look- 
ing gratefully  towards  the  man,  a;;  Archer 
rose  from  the  deck,  apparently  little  injiired 
by  the  wild  scuffle.  /\rcher  nodded  his  head 
expressively  towards  him.  in  recognition  of 
the  service.  The  man  locked  alternately 
from  the  lady  to  Archer,  and  from  Archer  to 
the  lady,  anil  then  at  the  mufiied-up  figure 
sitting  upon  the  deck  at  her  feet.  "  1  think," 
said  he,  "  I  can  manage  to  take  you  ail  into 
my  party,  and  get  ycif  ashore  fomehcw." 

"  What  party  !"  said  Archer  hastily,  "and 
how  ashore  ?     The  boats  are  all  lost !" 

The  man  paused  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  said,  in  rather  an  under  tone,  "  I  have 
been  m.aking  a  raft — a  good  strong  one,  con- 
sidering the  time  and  other  things.  I  meant 
it  to  carry  ten  or  eleven,  and  I  have  picked 
out  the  best  for  it — men  who  behave  like  men, 
and  not  like  sheep,  nor  wild  beast-;.  And 
those  ten  are  now  sitting  on  the  raft  to  guard 
it,  while  I  came  aft  to  see  if  I  cocJd  find  another 
or  two,  in  which  case  I  shall  add  another 
spar  or  plank — and  tlien  launch  lier — so 
com^e  this  way^shall  I  carry  the  eld  man  ?" 
So  saying,  he  approached  the  recumbent  fig- 
ure, and  stooped  over  him  with  ext.cndod  arms 
to  lift  him  up. 

"  Stop !"  said  Archer, "  \vc  are  raost  grate- 
ful to  you  for  this  cfFjr  of  help ;  but  as  your 
raft  is  made  of  pieces  of  timber  fastened  to- 
gether, which  may  burst  asunder,  so  is  this 
vessel  made  of  still  more  pieces  of  timber 
bound  toget.her  fivr  more  strongly,  and  is 
therefore  the  safest  thing  of  tlie  two— at 
present." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  man,  "  but  with 
such  a  sccL  and  wind  as  this,  and  the  vessel 
pitching  and  grinding  upon  the  rocks,  as;  she 
has  been  doing  this  hoiu",  she  may  go  to 
pieces  suddenly,  or  with  too  little  warning  to 
give  us  time  to  launch  the  raft." 

"  Then  launch  your  raft  and  make  it  fast 
by  ropes  to  the  vessel,  so  that  we  may  take 
to  it  at  a  minute's  notice." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  '•  It  would  bo 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  vessel,  or  torn 
asunder  by  the  sea,  even  if  the  roiios  would 
hold  it.  No — when  the  raft's  once  launched, 
away  she  must  go  to  leeward,  with  all  upon 
her." 

"But  surely,"  cxchaimed  Arclier  ener- 
getically, "  I  en  01  twelve  good  men.  acting 
upon  excitement,  could  launch  half  an  acre 
of  raft,  if  previously  placed  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable position  at  a  ship's  side !" 
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"  Well— perhaps  yctu're  right !  Come  for'- 
urd  with  me."  He  stooped,  and  catching  up 
the  old  man  in  his  arms,  hurried  along  the 
heaving  deck,  dryly  muttering,  "  My  raft  is 
certainly  not  half  an  acre." 

A  few  fathoms  abaft  the  stump  of  the  bro- 
ken foremast,  sat  a  group  of  detached  figures, 
looking  like  old  bundles  of  clothes,  in  the 
dismal,  stormy  darkness.  Silent,  immovable, 
their  heads  hunched  up  in  jackets  and  cloaks, 
each  one  clung  fast  to  his  place  on  the  raft, 
at  once  its  occupant  and  its  guard,  riding 
up  and  down,  as  the  deck  rose  and  fell,  and 
receiving  every  now  and  then  the  shock  of  a 
bursting  wave  rushing  athwart  the  vessel. 
A  piece  of  rope-lashing  was  wound  round 
the  left  arm  of  each  of  them.  Three  of  these 
dusky  figures  appeared  to  be  women,  and 
the  rest  were  not  all  sailors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ESCAPE  ON  THE  RAFT. — WELSH  HOSPITALITY. 
— THE    TWO   SISTERS. — A  HOT  BREAKFAST 

AFTER  SHIPWRECK. — WALK  TO  A  FARM. 

TALK  BY  THE  WAY. 

To  those  who  retain  their  self-possession 
after  a  protracted  period  of  personal  peril, 
however  great,  in  which  the  final  blow  of 
fate  is  continually  threatened,  yet  not  struck, 
there  comes  at  last  a  sort  of  carelessness,  or 
callous  incredulity  of  the  imagination,  and  a 
general  hardening  of  the  mind, — in  fact,  a 
fortitude  which  is  very  much  the  result  of 
exhausted  and  deadened  sensibility.  All 
those  who  had  taken  up  their  post  on  the 
raft,  remained  there  throughout  this  most 
dreadful  night  without  much  demonstration 
of  apprehension  or  emotion.  The  wind  howl- 
ed, and  the  vessel  pitched  and  tossed,  and 
^very  now  and  then  grated  or  thumped  upon 
the  rocks  ;  but  it  had  been  doing  this  for 
hours,  and  had  not  yet  gone  to  pieces ;  it 
might  not  therefore  go  to  pieces  for  some 
hours  more.  All  the  fore-cabin  was  full  of 
water,  and  the  engine-room  was  half  full ; 
when  it  was  quite  full  she  would  go  down, 
but  probably  not  before.  The  sea  frequently 
dashed  right  over  them ;  still  none  of  them 
had  been  washed  overboard  as  yet,  and  of 
course  they  must  continue  to  be  watchful 
and  hold  fast.  A  great  many  lives  had  al- 
ready been  lost ;  they,  on  the  raft,  could  not 
help  that.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  pas- 
sengers, in  the  afterpart  of  the  vessel,  faint- 
ing or  dying,  or  rushing  wildly  about  the 
deck,  or  clambering  up  the  rigging,  or  utter- 
ing cries  of  horror  and  despair, — they,  on  the 
raft,  could  not  help  it.  They  only  wished 
they  might  bs  able  to  help  themselves  when 
the  moment  came.  Wliat  they  felt  most, 
was  the  wet  and  cold ;  almost  the  sole  object 


of  their  thoughts  was  daybfeak,  and  hopes 
of  some  abatement  in  the  storm,  so  that  they 
might  launch  their  raft  and  get  ashore  some- 
where. Several  of  them  dozed  as  they  sat, 
and  one  man  fell  across  a  beam  and  snored 
in  a  dead  exhausted  sleep.  The  wind  had 
shifted,  but  only  to  blow  with  almost  equal 
strength  from  another  quarter. 

While  all  the  party  belonging  to  the  raft 
were  thus  maintaining  their  position,  the  man 
who  had  brought  Archer  and  his  friends 
there,  was  standing  at  a  little  distance,  earn- 
estly examining  the  appearance  of  the  scud- 
ding clouds.  He  presently  returned,  "  You 
were  right,"  said  he,  addressing  Archer,  "  to 
advise  us  to  wait  before  we  launched  the 
raft.  I  think  the  storm  will  abate  as  the 
morning  comes  on." 

"  I  told  you  it  would,  Harding,"  murmured 
the  hoarse  voice  of  an  old  sailor  who  sat 
doubled  up  on  the  raft. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Archer,  "  some  boats 
will  probably  be  able  to  put  off  from  the 
shore  to  us  ?" 

Harding  shook  his  head.  '"  I  don't  think 
we  can  wait  for  that  chance ;  the  sea  will 
not  go  down  with  the  wind.  There  will  be 
a  tremendous  swell  for  some  time  after. 
This  vessel  will  go  to  pieces  before  twelve 
o'clock — perhaps  sooner." 

With  the  close  of  this  brief  colloquy  all 
the  party  on  the  raft  relapsed  into  their  state 
of  dogged  endurance  and  comparative  apa- 
thy to  their  situation.  Their  heads  were 
tucked  down  under  their  collars,  and  they 
took  a  fresh  hold  of  the  spars  on  which  they 
sat.  Those  who  had  previously  dozed,  dozed 
again. 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  scene,  Mary,"  said  , 
Archer,  in  an  under  tone,  to  the  lady  at  his 
side.     "  Do  you  feel  very  much  exhausted  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  in  a  faint  but  perfectly 
steady  voice,  "  I  do ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
think  of  that.  We  have  much  more  to  go 
through.  I  wish  my  father  was  not  with  us. 
He  has  not  spoken  this  half-hour.  His  pulse 
is  very  low — I  am  holding  his  hands  in 
mine." 

Their  friend  in  the  Guernsey  frock,  whose 
name  appeared  to  be  Harding,  now  drew 
from  underneath  two  or  three  folds  of  tar- 
paulin, a  large  cape,  and  a  thick  deadnought 
coat,  with  which  he  closely  enveloped  both 
father  and  daugher,  and  then  silently  took 
his  place  upon  the  raft.  In  this  state  they 
all  remained  till  the  dismal  dawn  of  morning. 

The  sun  arose,  it  is  true,  but  it  seemed  to 
creep  up  the  gusty  heavens  like  a  dingy  saf- 
fron ball,  as  if  by  the  mere  necessity  of  a 
physical  law,  rather  than  by  those  briglit  in- 
ternal energies  whereby  that  luminary  ' 
bitDfclly  seems  to  exalt  itself.  Dull  and 
pressed  with  muddy  driving  vapors,  it  wd 
frequently  obscured  altogether  by  the  careei"- 
ing  clouds.     The  vdnd  gradually  sank,  and 
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the  bursting  of  the  billows  ceased ;  the  swell, 
however,  of  the  sea  was  prodigious,  so  that 
fresh  lashings  were  requisite  to  keep  the 
raft  from  sliding  heavily  from  side  to  side, 
with  the  roll  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  She 
had  been  again  lifted  clear  of  the  rocks,  and 
was  now  reeling  about,  like  a  dying  top, 
within  a  few  hundred  fathoms  of  the  shore. 
The  sliore,  notwithstanding  the  spray,  was 
quite  visible,  and  people  were  soon  observed 
running  down  to  the  beach.  There  they 
stood,  watching  the  wreck,  but  appearing 
not  to  know  what  to  do,  or  not  to  be  able  to 
render  assistance.  The  numbers  of  the 
group  continued  to  increase ;  still  they  did 

-  nothing  but  look.  Signals  of  distress  we're 
repeated  from  all  parts  of  the  rigging  on  the 
two  remaining  masts.  The  people  on  the 
shore,  however,  did  nothing  but  stand  look- 
ing. It  was  maddening  to  see  them.  Fresh 
lookers-on  continually  joined  them — but  there 
were  no  signs  of  putting  off  a  boat.  Per- 
haps they  had  no  boat !  Perhaps  there  was 
no  fishing  station  for  miles  distant,  and  no 
chance  of  a  boat  in  time  to  save  those  upon 
the  wTeck ! 

The  state  of  suspense  soon  became  quite 
intolerable,  and  even  the  stoics  upon  the 
raft  were  unable  to  maintain  tlieir  posts,  but 
rose  up  and  shouted  wildly,  and  waved  things 
in  the  air.  At  last  those  on  the  wreck  des- 
cried a  boat,  which  was  hurried  down  the 
shelving  beach  by  a  group  of  men.  The  ap- 
pearance was  instantly  greeted  with  one 
loud  and  screaming  shout.  The  boat  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  second,  and  both  t)f 
them  were  safely  launched,  though  not  with- 
out great  difficulty.     As  they   approached 

( the  wreck,  a  general  rush  was  made  to  the 
gangway,  and  to  the  vessel's  side.  Every  one 
struggled,  and  pushed,  and  fought  for  the 
foremost  places — everybody  felt  that  the  first 
boat  which  arrived  was  the  one  for  him — 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  coming  on  purpose  for 
him,  and  a  few  more.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  while  the  first  boat  was  riding 
up  and  down  at  the  vessel's  side,  the  men 
who  had  brought  it  were  quite  unable  to 
give  any  assistance  to  those  who  came 
floundering  down ;  and  several  fell  overboard 
between  the  boat  and  the  ship,  and  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  roll  of  the  sea.  These  ac- 
cidents, however,  did  not  at  all  quell  the  tu- 
mult, or  prevent  others  from  leaping  down 
in  the  same  reckless  manner. 

The  first  person  who  recovered  himself 
amidst  this  scene  of  confusion,  was  Harding. 
Clapping  his  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of 
two  men,  who  together  with  himself  were 
pressing  forward  to  the  gangway  with  an 
ett  to  the  second  boat — "  Shame  upon  all 
u^ !"  shouted  he  ;  "  back,  boys,  to  our  ra(fc — 
tne  first  boat  will  never  do  for  us,  and  we 
could  not  make  our  way  to  the  second,  with- 
out pushing  some  of  these  people  overboard 


— 'back  to  the  raft — Collect  the  rest  of  the 
party — such  as  choose  to  come,  while  I  go 
and  cut.  away  the  lashings  of  the  raft,  and 
make  ready  to  launch  her."  Away  forward 
ran  Harding ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to 
find  Archer  already  there,  and  standing  with 
very  much  the  same  a  ir  of  forlorn  philosophy 
whicli  he  had  displayed  at  an  early  period 
of  the  night.  The  lady  and  her  father  were 
both  seated  at  his  feet.  '•  I  ran  with  the 
rest,"  said  Archer,  "  and  made  my  way  into 
the  crowd,  but  finding  everybody  mad,  I  re- 
turned as  quickly  as  possible,  bringing  my 
friends  with  me.  I  hope  you  will  find  enough 
to  join  us,  so  that  we  may  launch  your  raft 
and  take  our  chance  upon  it  in  preference  to 
the  boats." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Harding,  impatiently, 
while  with  his  knife  he  was  already  at  work 
in  cutting  the  lashing  that  made  fast  the 
raft  on  the  deck.  He  had  not  completed 
this  operation  before  he  was  joined  by  three 
sailors;  and  presently  afterwards  by  the 
poor  Irish  emigrant,  who  had  volunteered  to 
escort  two  women,  one  of  whom  had  a  child 
in  her  arms.  Lastly,  there  came  two  more 
men,  passengers,  who  had  previously  been 
of  the  party,  and  the  whole  of  them,  by  dint 
of  great  efforts,  raised  and  launched  the  rait 
upon  the  heaving  and  rolling  waves.  The 
sailors  all  got  down  first ;  and  then,  by  the 
aid  of  Harding,  who  had  lashed  himself  in 
the  fore-chains,  the  women  and  passengers 
were  helped  down  the  side,  with  all  the  care 
and  precision  that  could  be  given  in  such 
circumstances,  and  were  deposited  in  differ- 
ent positions  on  the  raft,  so  as  to  attain  some- 
thing like  a  balance  of  weights.  The  wo- 
men and  the  old  gentleman  were  all  seated 
in  the  middle  upon  a  heap  of  coats  and  jack- 
ets. 

Swooping  up  and  down  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  huge  waves,  the  raft  swung  upon 
the  sea  by  a  single  rope  beneath  the  leewar^ 
beam  of  the  ^vreck — now  dasliing  up  at  the 
beaten-in  bows,  now  plunging  down  aslant 
beneath  the  beam — very  much  in  the  same 
desperate  way  as  a  shark,  who  has  the  hook 
in  his  jaws,  dashes  and  plunges  up  and  down 
from  side  to  side  when  drawn  close  under  a 
ship,  his  fury  and  obduracy  being  somewhat 
aggravated  by  several  musket  balls  being 
fired  into  his  flat  head.  The  rope  was  now 
cut  by  Harding,  and  away  rode  the  brond 
raft  upon  the  high  rolling  sea.  It  whirled 
round  several  times,  and  then  took  its  course 
rapidly  towards  the  shore.  Once  or  twice  it 
struck  against  rocks,  and  again  whirled 
round,  and  several  times  the  waves  dashed 
over,  but  every  one  being  lashed  to  a  spar, 
no  harm  came  cjf  it.  They  were  soon  amdftg 
the  breakers,  close  in  shore.  And  now  wave 
after  wave  burst  over  them — and  the  raft 
rose  and  pitched — and  swung  round — and 
voices  were  shouting  amidst  the  spray.  Hard- 
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ing  and  the  sailors  had  leaped  off  into  the 
sea  ;  and  seven  or  eight  men  from  the  shore 
had  rushed  among  the  breakers  to  thoir  aid  ; 
and  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  and  the 
foaming  of  the  waves,  and  the  rushing  up 
and  down  of  the  surge,  and  the  sheets  of 
spray,  the  raft  was  dragged  several  fathoms 
closer  in  shore,  and  all  those  upon  it  were 
then  lifted  oiF,  and  helped,  hurried,  and, 
when  need,  were,  fairly  dragged  through  the 
surf  till  safely  landed  upon  the  beach.  At 
the  same  moment  a  third  boat  was  being  im- 
pelled downwards  to  the  sea  to  give  further 
aid  to  those  who  were  still  upon  the  vv^reck ; 
and  amidsi  the  noise  and  confusion  of  all 
this,  ■  several  of  the  raft  party  sank  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  remained  looking  up 
to  heaVen  with  clasped  hands,  unable  to  ar- 
ticulate a  word.  They  were  then  taken  up 
to  some  fishermen's  huts,  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  beach. 

Archer,  with  the  lady  and  her  father,  the 
latter  having  been  carried  in  the  arms 
of  Harding,  entered  one  of  these  little 
dwellings,  and  a  young  woman,  very  plainly 
attired,  but  with  the  manner  and  address  of 
a  lady,  advanced  to  receive  them.  "  I  have 
heard  of  your  distress  since  daybreak,"  said 
she,  looking  at  Archer,  and  taking  the  lady 
at  his  side  by  the  hand  at  the  same  time  ; — 
"  My  sister  and  I  reside  at  a  cottage  only  a 
few  fields  distant ;  I  therefore  hastened  here, 
while  my  sister  made  such  preparations  as 
our  little  home  enables  us  to  effect.  Pray 
come  at  once.  You  are  the  first  party  who 
have  reached  the  shore.  The  boats  are  still 
tossing  about  on  their  way.  You  are  all 
wet,  and  exhausted,  so  pray  come  with  me." 

Archer  briefly  thanke^  the  young  lady, 
arid  Miss  Walton  (for  that  was  the  lady's 
name,  who  with  her  father  accompanied  Ar- 
cher), looked  in  her  f\ice  with  a  grateful  ex- 
pression The-  old  gentleman  had  by  this 
time  emerged  from  his  coverings  of  coats 
and  shawls,  and  after  staring  about  him  a 
few  seconds,  declared  in  a  faint  voice  that  he 
was  much  better,  now  that  the  danger  was 
all  over,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  walk  with 
a  little  help.  Archer  accordingly  took  Mr. 
Walton  under  the  arm  on  one  side,  and 
Harding  supported  him  on  the  other ;  and  in 
tliis  way  the  three  slowly  followed  the  hospit- 
able young  lady  and  Miss  Walton. 

They  turned  down  a  little  pathway  at  the 
back  of  the  fishermen's  huts,  that  led  towards 
the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  behind  which  a  range 
of  brown  heath-covered  mountains  rose  at  no 
great  distance,  with  still  more  lofty  moun- 
tains -of  a  gray  tone  far  beyond.  It  was  now 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
sun  shone  out  brightly  on  all  arouyd.  The 
wet  and  weary  passengers  from  the  wreck 
took  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  scenery,  but 
they  felt  its  o-or.ial  effects,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  •'••«--''  tat  fassed  over  their  faces. 


Archer  looked  up  at  the  clouds  ;  Miss  Wal- 
ton gazed  earnestly  at  the  fountains  with 
the  light  upon  them ;  Harding  waved  one 
hand  in  the  air,  as  if  in  tvininph  at  the  good 
success  of  his  raft,  which  had  reached  the 
beach  safer  and  sooner  than  the  boats  ;  and 
the  old  gentleman,  after  inquiring  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  bed  warmed  and  then 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  being  assured  in  the 
affirmative,  ejaculated, "  Blankets  and  break- 
fast— Heaven  be  praised  !"  in  a  tone  so  de- 
vout, yet  so  equally  divided  between  the  ethe-  ^ 
real    and    the    sublunary,   that    everybody  > 

laughed  outright — in  which  he  himself  joined, 

"It  is   pretty  plain,  sir,"   said   Harding,    . 
eyeing  Mr.  Walton  with  the  shrewd  pleas- 
antry of  one  who  has  just  made  a  humorous 
discovery,   "  that  you  have  all  along  been 
more  frightened  than  hurt." 

"  And  a  very  preferable  thing,  too,"  an- 
swered tlie  old  gentleman,  with  a  smile. 

"  The  same  may  bo  said,  I  think,  of  every 
one  of  us,"  remarked  Miss  Walton  ;  "  since 
nobody  is  hurt,  and  we  have  certainly  been 
all,  more  or  less,  frightened." 

"  Not  without  reason,"  observed  Harding ; 
but  I  never  saw  vv^omen  behave  better  than 
those  ^0  were  on  the  raft.  It  is  a  doubl? 
pleasiS  to  save  those  who — ".  He  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Those  who  show  a  proper  confidence  in 
their  preservers,"  interposed  Sliss  Walton. 

"  Our  friend  was  about  to  forestal  grat".- 
tude  by  his  compHments,"  said  Archer,  smi- 
ling. "  The  raft  was  a  capital  idea,  thor- 
oughly worked  out." 

"  But  it  would   have   been   a   mistake," 
added  Harding,  modestly,  "  if  you  had  not 
))revented  my  launching  it  prematurely.     I 
i  made  the  thing,  but  you  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Hot  coff— ",  began  the  murmuring  voice 
of  the  now  almost  fainting  old  gentleman  ; 
but  fortunately  they  had  made  the  turn  round 
the  hill,  and  the  cottage  of  the  sisters  was 
just  before  them. 

Entering  at  once,  they  found  a  briglit  fire, 
0,nd  a  table  spread  for  them  with  a  hot 
breakfiist. 

Oh,  what  a  comfortable  vision,  the  very 
romance  of  real  life,  is  a  blazing  fire  and  a 
covered  table,  after  long  endurance  of  fatigue 
in  the  cold  and  rain  !  Let  nobody,  however 
strong  and  hardy,  venture  to  despise  a  de- 
lightfully warm  room  and  an  easy  chair ;  let 
nobody,  ht)wever  truly  refined  and  ethereal, 
presume  to  undervalue  eating  and  drinking  ! 
Heroes  of  romance  seldom  eat,  and  still  less 
do  we  hear  of  such  carnal  deeds  in  the  finest 
lyric  poetry  (though  much  wine-bibbing  is 
commonly  indulged  in)  ;  but  the  honest  fact 
must  always  be  admitted,  that  not  only  is 
there  a  most  satisfactory  delight  in  giving 
free  scope  to  a'  mortal  appetite,  and  drying 
your  wet  clothes,  after  much  exhaustion, 
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excitement,  and  exposure  to  storms  and 
dangers,  but  the  very  sight  and  anticipa- 
tion of  these  domestic  blessings  has  an  ex- 
hilarating effect  upon  all  the  animal  spirits, 
and  upon  the  soul  itself  of  man,  be  that  soul 
ever  so  lofty  !  In  addition  to  all  this,  on  the 
present  occasion,  there  was  the  rapturous 
sense  of  perfect  safety  and  peace,  and  the 
vaguely  happy  prospects  of  their  future 
lives — lives  that,  but  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
they  had  given  up  for  lost. 

They  all  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  trice. 
There  was  very  little  conversation,  it  may  be 
supposed,  so  far  as  the  guests  were  con- 
cerned ;  nor  was  the  busy  taciturnity  at  all 
interrupted  by  the  sisters,  both  of  whom 
moved  quietly  round  the  table,  attending  to 
their  famished  charge,  with  a  frequent  smile 
and  an  amused  expression  of  face,  during 
the  whole  time.  At  length,  eveiybody  was 
satisfied ; — Archer  seemed  disposed  to  com- 
mence a  train  of  thought ;  Miss  Walton  be- 
gan to  look  very  pensive,  and  overcome  with 
weariness ;  old  Walton  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  eyes  turning  up  towards  the 
ceiling ;  and  Harding,  striking  one  hand  upon 
the  table,  not  loudly,  but  with  a  sort  of  firm 
and  quiet  satisfaction  at  all  things,  ejacu- 
lated—"  Thank  God  !"  * 

The  two  sisters  now  led  away  Miss  Wal- 
ton and  her  father  to  their  respective  rooms, 
with  exhortations  that  they  should  sleep  till 
the  afternoon  ;  and  Archer  and  Harding  de- 
parted on  their  way  to  a  farm-house  behind 
the  next  hill,  where  they  were  informed  they 
would  be  kindly  received.  There  was  not 
room  for  them  at  the  cottage.  The  younger 
of  the  sisters,  however,  who  had  conducted 
them  from  the  shore,  followed  them  to  the 
wicket-gate,  and  apologising  to  Archer  for 
the  smallness  of  their  cottage,  begged  he  and 
his  companion  would  rejoin  them  in  the 
evening  at  supper,  if  sufficiently  rested  from 
their  fatigue.  With  this  they  took  their 
leave. 

"What  good  people  there  are  in  the 
world  !"  observed  Harding,  as  they  walked 
slowly  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  were 
to  ascend.  "  How  much  better  people  really 
are  than  one  finds  in  books  !" 

"  The  contrary  opinion  is  more  commonly 
held,"  replied  Archer,  musing. 

"  Very  likely ;  and  I  ought  not  to  name 
such  a  thing  as  a  book,  so  few  as  I  have 
■read,  boy  and  man — only  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  did  read  any  history  or  story 
books,  OP  poetry  and  romances,  that  the  wri- 
ters only  knew  of  those  sort  of  characters 
who  are  too  good  for  this  life,  or  else  so  bad 
as  not  to  be  fit  to  live." 

"  I  do  not  agi'ee  with  you,"'  said  Archer, 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  his  companion.  "  But 
go  on." 

"  What  I  meant  to  say,  was,  that  the  nat- 
ural working  part  of  benevolence  is  better 


than  one  finds  in  those  history  or  fiction 
books  ; — indeed,  the  writers  of  both  do  n(Jt 
seem  to  go  about  enough  in  life  to  obtain 
any  experience  of  such  things.  They  only 
deal  with  large  effects  of  men's  doings  ;  they 
know  nothing  of  the  common-place  bits  of 
human  heart,  nor  of  what  men  need  who 
get  into  trying  scrapes  and  mean  troubles." 

"  Good — very  true,"  (again  Archer  cast 
a  look  of  increased  interest  at  his  hard- 
handed  companion).  "  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  the  reception  v.'e  have 
found  here ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  only 
be  too  glad  to  exchange  my  wet  clothes  for 
a  warm  bed  at  the  little  farm-house  I  see 
yonder.  Yet,  I  cannot  forget — I  never 
can — the  intense  selfishness  and  brutality 
we  witnessed  during  the  night  of  horrors  we 
have  passed,  and  throughout  the  dawn.  The 
exceptions  only  make  the  majority  the  more 
shocking  to  my  memory." 

"  I  know  all  this,  sir ;  still  there  were  a 
number  of  good-natured  things  done,  too. 
And  that  is  a  comfortable  thought,  a&  well  as 
the  farm-house  before  us." 

"  I  do  indeed  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  it,  and 
the  prospect  of  rest.  Btit  observe,  now,  how 
elate  we  have  become  by  our  recent  escape 
and  present  good  fortune !  We  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  as  to  how  our  fellow-suf- 
ferers have  fared  in  the  boats — we  do  not 
think  of  how  many  have  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  this  frightful  shipwreck.  Their 
agonies  of  mind,  and  sudden  death,  have 
gone  out  of  our  heads — at  least  we  had  for- 
gotten them  till  this  moment." 

"  Oh,  we  can  only  help  those  w"ithin  our 
reach.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  the 
woes  that  have  the  ocean  runiling  between. 
The  world  is  too*  wide  for  any  one  man's 
hand." 

"  But  not  for  man's  mind." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir ;  but 
I  am  only  a  man  who  works  with  his  hands." 

"  You  care  nothing  about  slavery  in 
America,  for  instance  ?  It  is  too  far  off — 
out  of  reach  of  our  hands." 

"  I  could  easily  say  I  did  ;  but  in  truth  I 
don't.  I  care  about  slavery  in  England  and 
Ireland,  though."  • 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  sailor  ?" 

"  I  never  was  a  sailor  ;  but  I  was  able  to 
work  my  passage  over  in  the  vessel  we  were 
cast  away  in,  by  having  learnt  all  such  mat- 
ters in  short  trips  along  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, before  I  crossed  over  to  Newfoundland." 

"  What  was  your  occupation  in  England?" 

"  A  shipwright.  I  worked  in  Plymouth 
dockyards." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  little 
I  farm-house,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by 
I  David  Williams,  the  farmer,  who  shook  them 
I  heartily  by  the  hand ;  and  congratulating 
!  them  upon  their  escape,  ushered  them  in  to 
I  his  wife  and  dauglitor^witb  a  gleeful  ex- 
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pression  of  alacrity  and  good  nature,  and  a 
bustling  self-complacency,  as  if  he  had  hina- 
sell"  just  pulled  thorn  out  of  the  water. 


CHAPTER  Illi 

PliESENT  COMFORT  AND  PAST  PERILS. — THE 
RUINED  WATER-MILL. COTTAGE  EXTE- 
RIOR.  A  lover's  opportunity. — A  COT- 
TAGE INTERIOR. — THE  TRUEST  BEAUTY 
NOT  COSTLY. — BOOKS  AND  COVERS. MO- 
MENTS  OF    DELIGHT. 

Archer  and  Harding  having  baen  in- 
stalled in  comfortable  beds,,  by  the  round- 
faced,  rosy-chesked  wife  of  David  WiUiams, 
rested  their  weary  limbs  in  a  profound  slum- 
ber dunng  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  did 
not,  in  fact,  awake  till  evening,  when  each 
one  admitted  to  himself  that  he  had  been 
more  tired  than  he  knew  of;  and,  with  this 
wise  discovery,  took  another  turn  in  bed,  by 
way  of  revolving  the  late  events  in  his  mind, 
which  ended  in  the  usual  abstraction,  and 
consumed  two  hours  more.  By  the  time 
tiiey  both  made  their  appearance  down  stairs, 
it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  cottage  of  the 
3Iiss  Lloyds ;  and,  as  the  farmer  and  his 
family  were  just  commencing  supper,  David 
Williams  recommended  they  should  take 
a  walk  round  his  field,  by  way  of  a  re- 
fresher, and  then  return,  and  have  supper 
with  them  ;  they  could  go  to  the  cottage 
next  morning  to  breakfast ;  Miss  Lloyd  had 
sent  over  to  inquire  after  them  while  they 
were  asleep ;  so  all  this  matter  was  arranged. 

They  took  a  bright  moonlight  walk  round 
tlie  farmer's  field,  discoursing  of  the  events 
of  last  night.  They  stood  in  front  of  a  great 
haystack,  and  as  they  looked  at  its  long, 
black,  motionless  shadow,  Archer  reverted, 
by  force  of  contrast,  to  the  dark  ship,  leaping 
up  and  down  in  the  stormy  sea.  They  re- 
turned to  the  farmer's  house,  congratulating 
themselves  at  every  step  of  the  way,  as  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  his  fire  shone  from  the 
doors  and  windows.  They  all  sat  down  to 
supper,  and,  when  it  was  over.  Archer  had 
to  recount  to  the  farmer  all  the  particulars 
of  the  shipwreck,  while  his  wife,  daughters, 
and  son,  and  a  great  turnip-headed  nephew, 
sat  with  tlieir  mouths  wide  open,  and  their 
eyes  as  round  as  curtain-rings. 


Harding,  when  he  had  finished ;  "  it  is  all 
exact,  in  the  main ;  but  I  did  not  see  half  of 
what  you  tell,  nor  a  quarter  ;  and  how  you 
can  recollect  it  all,  I  can't  think."  This 
remark  inspired  David  Williams  to  insist 
upon  Harding  giving  his  account  of  the 
wreck.  His  story  was  told  in  a.  workman- 
like manner,  and  soon  done.  It  showed  how 
they  had  got  into  a  .dense  fog ;  then  into  a 


gale  that  lasted  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  how 
they  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  coui-se, 
and  partly  were  out  of  their  reckoning  ;  how, 
in  passing  between  St.  Tudwall's  Islands, 
they  had  striven  in  vain  to  keep  nearer  to 
the  eastern  island,  but  had  been  driven  upon 
a  ledge  of  rocks  running  N.  E.  some  fifty 
fathoms  Icngtli  from  the  north  end  of  the 
west  island  ;  how  the  vessel  had  had  the 
worst,  thump  upon  a  rock,  three  or  four 
cables'  distance  S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  stupid,  do-nothing,  little 
islands  ;  how  he  had  gone  down  into  the 
after-cabin  to  secure  the  windows  how  he 
had  been  kept  below  with  the  rest,  and  had 
broke  his  way  out;  and  how  he  had  got 
out  the  requisite  booms  and  spars  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  raft,  and  the  p.iins  he 
had  taken  in  finding  what  he  called  the  best 
behaved  people,  to  place  upon  it.  Tliis  gave 
great  satisfaction.  But  the  farmer  and  all 
his  family  declared  they  would  like  to  hear 
it  over  again  ;  so  that  Archer  had  a  second 
time  to  go  through  the  whole  story.  After 
this,  they  all  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  Archer  rose  at  sunrise,  and 
finding  that  Harding  had  already  risen,  and 
sallied  forth,  he  began  to  stroll  leisurely  to- 
wards the  cottage  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
w-as  not  sorry  to  find  himself  alone,  as  he 
felt  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  musing 
vein,  after  the  recent  excitements.  As  he 
turned  round  the  last  swelling  mound  of 
brov/n  flath,  he  looked  down  upon  the  cot- 
tage, in  this  pretty  Welsh  vale,  with  feelings 
of  peaceful  delight.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
water-mill  stood  upon  the  margin  of  a  stream, 
which  flowed  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  cot- 
tage. And  hither  he  first  bent  his  way. 
The  stream,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
once  broad,  had  dwindled  away  to  a  tangled 
maze  of  silver  rivulets,  with  intervals  of  line 
red  gravel,  and  sandbanks,  small  islets  of 
white  pebbles,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
straggling  large  stones,  or  a  stump  of  a 
black  post  with  bulrushes  at  one  side.  The 
ruined  water-mill  was  very  old,  and  falling 
to  decay.  It  had  no  roof;  the  sides  had 
fallen  away  in  gaps,  ao  that  the  blue  sky 
could  be  seen  through  them,  and  the  black 
spokes  and  fans  of  the  broken  water-wheel 
stood  up  in  their  last  attitude  of  threatening 
the  water,  but  appearing,  in  reality,  to  beg 
for  pity  on  their  forlorn  mutilation.  But  ivy 
had  grown  over  a  part  of  the  old  mill,  and  a 


"What  an   eye   you  tiust  have!"  said  ^^  branch  of  wild  honeysuckle  hung  in  a  fes' 


toon  over  the  blackened  remainAif  the 
wheel.  The  stream  ran  broadly  round  the 
mill,  and  was  apparently  deep  in  some 
places.  Beautiful  colonies  of  white  water- 
lilies  lay  upon  the  surface.  Archer  stood 
silently  contemulating  the  scene.  '"Tis 
long  since  that  wheel  moved,"  mused  he. 
"  The  fields  once  sent  their  produce  to  it.  It 
had  pov/er,  and  turned  it  to  good  use.    Now, 
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it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  may  be  said  to 
take  its  place  among  the  by-gono  actions  of 
human  agents,  with  credit  to  itself,  and  a 
good  name.  How  much  more  respectable 
to  the  mind  than  a  ieudal  lord,  witli  his  corn 
and  his  castle,  his  revels  and  his  rack!" 
He  turned  his  gaze  towards  the  cottage,  a 
little  lower  down  in  the  vale. 

The  cottage  was  only  partially  visible,  in 
consequence  of  three  walnut-trees  in  front, 
and  a  weeping  bir^h,  that  stood,  or  rather 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  little  green  lawn. 
The  roof  was  a  thick  thatch,  very  dark  in 
some  places,  with  age,  but  having  one  or 
two  patches  of  tawney  yellow  where  it  had 
been  repaired,  and  one  large  bright  green 
patch  of  thick  moss,  upon  which  stood  a 
large  hillock  of  house-leek,  in  flower.  One 
side  of  the  roof  was  overhung  by  the  bough 
of  a  large  mulberry-tree.  A  small  structure 
of  brick  was  attached  to  the  cottage,  having 
a  tall  chimney  with  a  pear-tree  climbing 
round  it ;  and,  adjoining  this,  a  wooden  shed, 
apparently  for  a  cow  or  poney,  or  for  both,  if 
a  proper  understanding  existed  between 
them.  The  cottage  had  little  gothic  win- 
dows, with  clematis  and  Virginia-creepers 
climbing  round,  and  a  covered  porch,  com- 
pletely overhung  with  roses  and  jasmine,  as 
though  it  were  a  little  arbor.  He  thought 
tho  two  sisters  must  be  very  happy  in  such 
a  pretty  place.  He  wondered  which  room 
Mary  Walton  had  slept  in — if  she  1^  quite 
recovered  from  her  late  exhaustion"  What 
a  fine  expression  of  face  she  often  had  du- 
ring the  storm — how  well  she  went  through 
it  all — she  was  certainly  a  noble-spirited 
woman — and  very  handsome  too — and  a  fine 
form  ;  he  wondered  whether  she  was  down 
yet — walking  in  the  garden,  perhaps  ?  He 
moved  hastily  onwards,  towards  the  cottage. 

Old  Mr.  Walton  was  a  retired  merchant. 
He  had  been  in  the  timber  trade,  and,  having 
been  to  Canada,  where  he  had  resided  du- 
ring the  last  two  years,  for  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  his  affairs,  was  on  his  way 
back  with  his  daughter  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  shipwreck.  Archer  had  also  been 
residing  with  an  uncle,  at  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  during  the  last  six  months,  where 
he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  Miss 
Walton.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Waltons  for  England,  Archer 
having  dined  with  them  for  the  last  time, 
suddenly  discovered,  on  taking  leave  of 
Mary,^^t  he  had  a  very  considerable  re-f 
gard  niPlier — that  the  parting  was  extreme- 
ly painful  to  him — that  it  seemed  almost  as 
painful  to  her — that,  in  fact,  he  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  believed  the  feeling  was  mu- 
tual. He  contimied  to  bid  her  farewell,  and 
prolonged  the  leave-taking  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, tiiat  old  Mr.  Walton,  being  quite  worn- 
out  with  it,  sank  back  asleep  in  his  chair. 
When  he  awoke,  Maiy  informed  him  tliat, 


"  in  his  absence,"  she  had  received  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  BIr.  Archci-,  which  she  had 
accepted.  He  had  immediately  departed  to 
occupy  the  night  in  packing  up,  as  he  was 
determined  to  return  to  England  with  them. 
The  old  gentleman  took  a  long  breath,  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  a  slow  half-whisper 
"Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  business!"  He 
tapped  his  snuff-box  with  a  serious  face,  and 
added,  as  he  opened  the  lid,  "  He  reads  all 
sorts  of  books,  writes  poetry,  a,nd  is  depena- 
ent,  for  his  means  of  life,  upon  his  uncle.  I 
cant't  say  I  like  it."  The  pinch  of  snuff 
being  finished,  he  added  emphaticallv,  as 
though  he  had  by  this  time  brought  all  the 
forces  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
"  In  fact,  I  don't  like  it  at  all."  However, 
he  did  nothing  to  prevent  it;  but,  letting 
events  take  their  course.  Archer  had  accom- 
panied them  on  their  voyage,  and  his  union 
with  Miss  Walton  some  few  months  hence 
was  a  settled  thing  between  them. 

Arriving  at  the  rustic  wicket-gate,  which 
opened  upon  the  cottage  grass-plot.  Archer 
descried  Harding  hastening  towards  the  cot- 
tage, from  another  direction.  He  had  now 
added  to  his  previous  scanty,  though  suffi- 
ciently stout  habiliments,  a  sailor's  jacket 
and  glazed  hat. 

"  I've  been  down  to  the  beach,"  said  he. 
"The  vessel  has  gone  all  to  pieces,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  wreck  to  bo  seen. 
A  few  chests  and  packages  have  floated 
ashore,  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  belong 
to  us.  This  additional  rigging  I  have  bought 
of  an  old  fisherman,  who  turned  out  to  have 
been  at  school  with  my  father.  He  has  also 
lent  me  some  money,  and  I  am  to  pay  it  back 
by  a  post-office  order  w^lien  I  get  to  Ports- 
mouth." 

"  You  must  allow  us,"  said  Archer,  "  to 
discharge  that  debt  at  once,  for  you.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  under  very  great  obligations 
to  you." 

"  Not  at  all — at  least,  not  in  that  wav. 
Besides,  it  was  only  saving  myself,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  company."  , 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  service  you 
have  rendered  us  is  certainly  of  a  kind  not 
to  be  measured  by  money." 

"  We  have  been  invited  to  breakfast  here 
with  these  kind  ladies,  have  we  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  we  are  not  much  before  our 
time,  I  fancy." 

They  walked  across  the  lawn ;  and  the 
door  of  the  cotta^  being  open,  they  at  once 
entered.  Passing  the  little  breakfast-room 
on  one  side  of  the  passage,  they  sav/  that  the 
table  was  laid,  but  no  one  was  yet  down. 
The  voice  of  a  robin  singinjr,  as  from  an 
inner  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  ])assago, 
attracted  them  onwards.  Nobody  was  there  ; 
yet  both  of  them  paused  with  their  first  step 
as  they  entered  the  room.  It  was  silent,  and 
sweet  with  the  breath  of  flov/crs.     A  win- 
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dow,  of  the  gothic  shape,  witii  lattice  panes, 
was  in  front  of  them,  partially  covered  with 
a  white  flowing  curtain  at  one  side,  and  a 
downward  hanging  festoon  of  honeysuckle, 
vine  leaves,  and  jasmine,  on  the  other ;  so 
tliat  the  little  room  had  a  soft  shade  all  over 
it,  except  that  one  streak  of  sunshine,  broken 
and  mottled  in  making  its  way  through 
•»  loaves,  shone  from  an  opening  on  the  right- 
•  hand  side,  which  led  down  by  three  steps 
into  a  sort  of  recess.  This  recess  appeared 
to  partake  equally  of  the  nature  of  an  arbor 
and  a  little  green-house,  being  half-covered 
with  vine  leaves,  and  leading  out  into  the 
garden,  from  whence  the  voice  of  the  robin 
had  been  heard.  Here  and  there  liung  prints 
from  Raphael  and  Claude,  without  frames  ; 
and  several  sketches  in  water-colors,  of 
Welsh  scenery,  also  without  frames,  and 
just  stuck  up  with  a  single  pin,  but  looking 
very  pretty,  and  with  a  graceful  carelessness 
of  all  effjct.  Upon  two  antique  brackets 
stood  white  plaister  models  of  small  and 
b3autiful  figures.  A  pianoforte  was  open, 
and  a  music-book,  with  the  names  of  Corelli 
and  Purcell  upon  the  pages,  lay  open  against 
the  frame  ;  and  close  to  the  book  stood  a  glass 
vase  with  flowers.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
little  mahogany  v/ork-table,  upon  which  lay 
the  "  Anthems"  of  Eliza  Flower,  and  upon 
tlie  titio-page  was  placed  a  large  white  shell, 
its  mouth  tilled  with  green  moss,  heath-bells, 
and  bits  of  hanging  fern. 

Archer  advanced  into  the  room  with  a 
feeling  of  peaceful  delight  and  surprise,  fol- 
lowed by  Harding,  on  tiptoe,  and  holding  his 
breaih.  ^Vhy  was  this  ?  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  least  approaching  to 
costliness,  nor  to  conventional  elegance, 
which  might  induce  a  traveller  in  no  very 
une.xcepdonable  condition  of  attire  to  pause 
with  a  certain  delicate  circumspection.  The 
whole  contents  of  the  room,  if  they  had  been 
put  up  to  auction,  would  scarcely  have  pro- 
duced five  pounds.  Something  beyond  all 
this  was  felt  to  be  there.  It  'was  a  refine- 
ment and  grace  pervading  every  object,  that 
gave  a  sjjirit  of  beauty  and  sweetness  to  the 
whole. 

"  Pretty  place  enough,"  said  Harding,  re- 
covering his  first  impression.  "  This  seems 
to  lead  into  the  garden."  He  stepped  down 
into  the  recess,  and  walked  out. 

In  front  of  the  window  stood  a  small  table 
with  writing  materials,  and  the  model  of  a 
water-mill  upon  it,  and  having  a  cover  of 
faded  violet  hanging  in  folds  to  the  floor. 
The  carpet  was  of  a  moss-pattern.  A  few 
wicker-work  chairs  with  gothic  backs,  and 
a  book-case,  completed  the  entire  furniture. 
It  was  a  hanging  book-case,  with  three 
shelves,  containing  rows  of  half-bound  and 
unbound  books,  and  was  suspended  against 
the  wall,  apparently  by  two  large  wreaths  of 
ivy  which   were   twined   round  the  cords. 


With  a  smile  of  earnest  pleasure.  Archer 
noticed  a  variety  of  old  friends  upon  the 
shelves — voyages  and  travels,  and  Keats, 
and  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and 
Selections  from  Wordsworth,  and  Goethe's 
Ballads  and  Songs — and  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  Urn-burial  and  Nicolo  Pasquah, 
on  Thorough-bass — and  broad-backed  old 
copies  of  Milton  and  Spenser  flanking  at 
each  side,  like  martello-towers,  a  variety  of 
modern  works  in  boards,  the  works  in  French 
having  merely  paper  covers — and  small  dic- 
tionaries of  French  and  Italian,  and  a  Ger- 
man one  almost  tumbling  to  pieces,  its  leaves 
being  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  bast-mat,  to 
keep  them  together.  As  Archer's  eye  wan- 
dered thoughtfully  along  the  shelves,  the 
back  of  one  small  book,  placed  between 
Goethe  and  Southey,  attracted  his  attentio'n. 
He  took  it  down.  On  opening  the  first  page, 
the  color  rose  in  his  cheek.  He  glanced 
rapidly  around  him,  and  replaced  it  with  an 
expression  of  inward  pleasure. 

"  I  wish  Mary  v/ere  here !"  thought  he. 
His  heart  beat  as  he  stood  listening,  fancy- 
ing he  heard  her  coming  dowu  stairs.  An 
iEolian  harp,  in  the  window,  which  he  had 
never  noticed,  nou'  sent  forth  a  lovely  strain 
of  its  dim  cathedral-like  echoes.  A  light 
step  was  approaching.  '■  It  is  Mary."  He 
had  never  felt  so  much  love  for  her  as  at  this 
moment.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  as  *o 
her  step.  It  was  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters — Ellen  Lloyd.  She  approached  Ar- 
cher with  a  sweet  smile,  so  that  his  look  of 
disappointment  soon  vanished. 

'•  Miss  Walton  will  be  down  immediately. 
Ah  !  you  have  been  looking  at  our  poor  old 
books.  They  are  in  a  sad  state.  But  we 
have  no  society  in  these  remote  vales,  and 
we  don't  care  about  the  covers  for  ourselves." 

"  Book-covers  are  for  visitors,  you  mean  ?" 
said  Archer,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  are  they  not  ?  They  are  dressed 
for  company.  But  even  if  we  could  afford 
it,  there  are  no  book-binders  within  ten  miles 
of  us." 

"  At  all  events,  shipwrecked  visiters  must 
not  be  exacting  in  such  matters." 

Miss  Walton  now  entered  the  room  ;  and 
Archer,  forgetting  the  presence  of  his  fair 
hostess,  in  his  delight  at  seeing  Mary  again 
after  all  they  had  gone  through,  folded  her 
in  his  arms  and  hurried  her  into  the  recess, 
and  thence  into  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STSOLL       THROUGH       THE       VALLEYS. — THE 

WELSH      PONY. TRIFLING      TROUBLES. 

SHIPWRECKED  SAILORS. THE  IRISH  EM- 
IGRANT.  PIC-NIC. DIALOGUE  ON  EQUAL- 
ITY. 

Breakfast  being  concludsd,  various  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  visitors  for  tlieir 
future  movements,  and  letters  written  to 
friends,  narrating  their  late  shipwreck  and 
present  needs,  the  Miss  Lloyds  proposed  a 
stroll  through  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  every- 
body prepared  for  the  excursion.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton declared  that  he  could  not  walk  the  dis- 
tance he  foresaw  they  contemplated,  or  which 
would  somehow  "  happen ;"  nevertheless,  he 
wanted  to  accompany  them,  especially  as  he 
was  quite  out  of  snufF.  Miss  Lloyd,  there- 
fore, sent  to  borrow  David  Williams's  pony, 
her  own  and  her  sister's  being  both  too  small 
to  carry  the  old  gentleman. 

Presently  David  Williams  arrived  upon 
his  pony.  He  dismounted  by  means  of  a 
.strange  and  heavy  fling  of  one  leg  up  in  the 
air,  which  passed  over  the  pony's  head,  and 
the  farmer  immediately  appeared,  standing 
with  his  back  towards  the  little  animal — a 
performance  which  David  Williams  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  pleasant  display  of 
agility.  The  pony  was  a  strong  little  crea- 
ture, with  very  short  thick  legs.  Though  it 
was  the  finest  October  weather,  he  had  al- 
ready got  on  his  winter  coat,  and  looked 
more  like  a  bear  than  a  pony.  He  made 
some  resistance  as  the  farmer  led  him  for- 
ward towards  Mr.  Walton,  and  Ijent  his 
rough  head  down,  while  one  eye  looked  up 
through  the  brown  bush  all  round  it. 

Very  much  after  ths  manner  in  which  a 
sack  of  meal  is  laid  across  a  market-horse, 
Mr.  Walton,  by  the  aid  of  Archer  and  Hard- 
ing, was  laid  upon  the  pony's  back ;  his  body 
being  then  turned  by  one  leg  as  a  lever,  and 
the  lover  then  allowed  to  drop  on  the  other 
side,  his  face  was  raised  from  the  pony's 
mane,  and  he  was  considered  td  be  mounted, 
and  ready  for  tlie  field.  Mr.  Walton  was 
by  no  means  a  very  large  and  portly  man  •, 
he  was  helpless  from  inaptitude  of  muscles, 
and  habitual  inactivity  of  limb,  besides  being 
subject  to  gout  and  lumbago. 

OIF  went  the  p^arty,  the  pony  choosing  to 
walk  last  of  them  a.'.  Mary  Walton  and 
Archer  attempted  several  times  to  walk  by 
the  side  of  'Mz.  Walton ;  but  the  pony  became 
so  perverse  and  lagging  in  his  pace,  that  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  go  on.  and  allow 
the  obstinate  little  bear  to  have  his  way, 
David  Willilms  having  evidently  determined 
to  give  himself  no  trouble  in  the  matter. 

The  two  Miss  Lloyds,  with  David  V/il- 
liams  bearing  a  wallet  at  his  bi^ck,  led  the 
way.     Close  after  them  came  a  s".iall  black 


.terrier,  who  had  reddish-brown  spots  on  his 
knowing  little  face — a  sort  of  pet  of  Ellen 
IJoyd's  ;  then  came  Harding,  with  David 
WiUiams's  daughter  Jane.  Archer,  with 
Miss  Walton  on  his  arm,  followed  next ;  a  nd 
at  some  distance  behind  came  plodding  alter 
them  the  pony,  with  Mr.  Walton  on  his  back. 
Every  now  and  then  Mary  turned  round  to 
look  after  her  father,  or  Archer  v/onld  turn 
to  say  something  to  him ;  the  pony  ah.vays 
stopped  when  they  did  so.  When  tliey 
moved  on,  he  slowly  followed  as  before. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any 
description  of  Welsh  scenery ;  it  is  genera  lly 
very  pretty,  and  sometimes  more  than  t!iat. 
being  beautiful,  and  perhaps  even  grand  at 
times  in  North  Wales.  Archer  greatly  iul- 
mired  the  head  of  Cader  Idris,  rising  r.j) 
through  clouds ;  and  Mary  was  much  pleased 
with  the  commodious  rusticity  of  the  litll  ■ 
farm-houses.  A  pale  golden  light  was  upon 
one  side  of  the  mountains,  which  faded  I)}' 
gradations  into  purple  and  dusky  shade  o^i 
the  other;  while  the  distant  hills  were  all  ol' 
misty  brown  or  blue,  with  a  clear  grey  sk\" 
behind  them. 

The  party  were  now  advancing  along  a 
winding  road  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  there  wn^; 
a  hedge  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  kohu' 
marsh  land  and  small  pools  of  water  on  tli'.' 
other.  Towards  these  pools  the  pony  often 
turned  aside,  and  then  arose  loud  cnlls  and 
shouts  from  Mr.  Walton,  causing  three  or 
four  of  the  party  to  hurry  back,  seize  th". 
bridle,  and  lead"  the  unwilling  bear  l)nc!c 
again  into  the  road. 

Soon  after  this,  as  the  foremost  of  tlie  pa r;y 
were  approaching  a  turn  in  the  road.  ::. 
strange  halloo  of  wild  and  discordant  hihiri- 
ty  met  their  ears.  It  sounded  yet  mere 
strange  in  its  varied  echoes  among  tbe  hill-^ 
and  valleys,  habitually  so  peaceful  and  si- 
lent. The  boisterous  glee  sounded  yet  lo;:der, 
and  round  tlie  corner  came  rattling  a  fisher- 
man's cart,  the  horse  at  full  gallop,  and  the 
cart  full  of  drunken  sailors.  Each  had  a 
pipe  in  his  hand  or  his  mouth;  and  sover;il 
of  them  had  a  pipe  on  each  side  of  the  month. 
They  Vv'cre  some  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  cf 
the  "  Endeavor,"  making  their  v.-ay  to  tlm 
nearest  town,  and  thence  on  to  Caernarvon 
or  Bangor,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  ship.  Nin-^ 
or  ten  "had  stowed  themselves  in  this  cuvl. 
As  the  noisy  crew  passed  the  pedestrians, 
and  approached  Mr.  Walton,  the  pony,  in 
deliberate  defiance  of  all  his  exhortations 
and  endeavors,  turned  aside,  and  walking  ai 
his  usual  pace  towards  the  hedge,  rnterr-d 
it  as  far  as  he  conld — that  is  to  say,  thru.-t 
his  head  and  shoulders  into  it — by  whicii 
means  Mr.  Walton,  who  had  "the  pros-^nc^ 
of  mind,"  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  pull  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  was  brouglit  witli  his  ficc; 
close  to  the  twigs  and  thorns  of  the  hedge. 
In  this  picturesque  and  .heroic  attitude  th?y 
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remained  fixed,  while  the  tfart  rattled  by : 
and  as  it  did  so,  the  sailors  set  up  a  roar  of 
of  laughter,  and  every  man,  as  if  by  one  im- 
pulse, hurled  his  pipe  at  the  old  gentleman's 
back,  so  that  a  shower  of  white  pipe  frag- 
ments and  smoking  morsels  of  tobacco  fell 
on  each  side  of  him.  Their  yells  of  merri- 
ment continued  as  long  as  the  cart  remained 
in  sight. 

All  the  party  came  running  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Walton.  However,  he  had  suf- 
fered no  injury — laughed  at  the  absurd  in- 
sult he  had  just  endured — and  refused  to 
dismount.  Archer  wished  to  persuade  him, 
but  he  still  refused,  saying  it  was  not  likely 
he  should  meet  such  another  cartful  of  ship- 
wrecked tars;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  he 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  more  tobacco 
pipes,  than  walk. 

David  Williams  here  interposed.  "  My 
conscience !"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pony,  look 
you,  of  the  sort  of  mind  that  does  not  go  well 
without  arguments — I  mean  spurs.  I  did 
not  make  attempts  to  put  them  on  to  Mr. 
Walton's  heels,  when  I  saw  his  method  of 
omounting.  Now,  my  cootness !  one  sees  it 
to  be  needful." 

"  You  never  intend  to  fasten  those  things 
upon  Mr.  Walton's  heels  !"  exclaimed  Ar- 
cher, seeing  David  Williams  produce  from 
his  pocket  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  rusty  spurs, 
with  rowels  as  large  as  a  sixpence.  The 
farmer  paused,  holding  the  spurs  with  both 
hands. 

"  Well,  now,  I  did  intend  ;  the  pony  will 
be  quite  another  creature  with  them." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  Harding, 
drily. 

"  Aye,"  proceeded  David  Williams,  "  upon 
my  truth  and  honor  he  will ;  and  all  these 
loiterings  and  laggings  behind  will  be  trans- 
formed, as  I  am  a  man  and  a  sinner." 

"  Buckle  on  the  spurs,"  said  Mr.  Walton, 
extending  one  foot  towards  the  farmer,  with 
what  he  intended  for  rather  a  dignified  air ; 
"  let  me  have  a  transformed  creature ;  he 
cannot  be  changed  for  the  worse." 

Forward  went  they  all  again,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  was  found  that  the  pony  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  lead.  What- 
ever the  nature  of  the  road — and  sometimes 
it  was  full  of  impediments — the  active,  sure- 
footed, indefatigable  little  fellow  was  always 
first.  It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  such  a 
pony ;  what  must  it  be  to  ride  him  ?  So 
thought  Mr.  Walton  ;  and  his  face,  previ- 
ously full  of  lines  of  care  and  apprehension, 
was  now  all  smiles  and  roundness  of  out- 
line. 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  val- 
ley of  Llan-y-pool,  so  called  long  since, 
though  at  present  the  valley  appears  to 
nave  no  name  at  all.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  the  vale,  when  they  observed  a  soli- 
tary man,  in  a  tattered  coat  and  hat,  sitting 


on  a  patch  of  green  turf  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
His  back  was  towards  them,  and  he  wat 
looking  up  the  valley  with  a  sort  of  forlorn 
air  of  peaceful  enjoyment.  As  the  party  ap- 
proached, he  slowly  turned  his  head,  and 
Harding  and  Archer  at  once  recogaized  him 
as  the  poor  Irish  emigrant  who  had  so  kindly 
busied  himself  in  helping  various  individuals 
on  the  wreck,  and  who  had  got  ashoio  with 
them  upon  the  raft.  He  rose  humbly  on 
perceiving  them  approach ;  but  when  he  saw 
them  smile  in  recognition,  his  face  lighted 
up  with  joy.  He  was  invited  to  join  them, 
and  accepted  it  with  characteristic  alacrity, 
and  a  gleeful  readiness  to  do  some  service  in 
return. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  service  of  some- 
body was  needed  for  Mr.  Walton.  The  pony 
had  evidently  got  a  new  idea  in  his  head, 
and  was  no  longer  contented  with  merely 
■being  foremost.  He  appeared  desirous  of 
leaving  the  party  at  some  distance  behind, 
so  that  it  had  required  a  constant  effort  on 
the  part  of  his  rider  to  restrain  liis  advances. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Miss  Lloyd  sug- 
gested that  the  pony  should  be  led.  The 
exile  from  Erin  instantly  volunteered  "  to  do 
that  same  ;"  and  running  forwards,  almost 
on  tiptoe,  to  the  side  of  the  pony,  lightly 
touched  the  reins,  and  looked  up  in  the  face 
of  the  rider. 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr, 
Walton,  with  an  expression  of  grave  pleas- 
antry. 

"  Rody  MacMahon,  plase  yer  honner's 
ravarince." 

"  I  am  not  a  reverend,  nor  a  ravarince 
either  ;  and  you  must  not  call  me  so." 

"  I  must  not,  then,  yer  honner,"  echoed 
the  docile  Rody. 

This  was  clearly  a  great  improvement  in 
the  social  arrangements  of  the  party,  which 
now  kept  all  together,  and  they  shortly  ar- 
rived at  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  vale,  where 
they  determined  to  pause  and  refresh  them- 
selves. They  collected  a  quantity  of  dry 
leaves  for  seats,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Lloyd  the  contents  of  the  wallet  were 
commodiously  distributed  upon  the  grass  by 
Jane  Williams ;  while  Ellen  Lloyd,  accom- 
panied by  Archer  and  Mary  Walton,  went 
with  jugs  to  fetch  some  water  from  a  spring 
near  at  hand.  Harding  attended  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, and  David  Williams  was  most  obligingly 
tormented  by  the  confusing  assistance  of 
Rody  in  taking  off  the  pony's  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  tethering  him  to  the  stump  of  a 
bush.  All  preparations  being  completed, 
down  the  party  sat  in  one  circle — though  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mary  Walton, 
assisted  by  the  cordial  encouragements  of 
Miss  Lloyd,  could  prevail  upon  Rody  M'Ma- 
hon  to  take  his  seat  in  the  circle.  He  said  it 
was  not  for  a  poor  Irish  emigrant  like  him — 
returning  to  his  poor  country,  himself  poorer 
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than  when  he  left  it — to  take  a  sate  among 
the  comforts  of  Lhe  earth.  However,  he  was 
made  to  sit  clown. 

As  soon  as  this  pic-nic  dinner  was  con- 
cluded, Ellen  Lloyd  proposed  to  show  Archer 
and  Mary  Walton  some  of  the  scenery  of 
the  valley,  which  she  said  was  beautiful  all 
round  them.  They  gladly  acceded,  and 
were  aho  accompanied  by  Harding.  The 
older  ]Miss  Lloyd  preferred  to  sit  still,  while 
Jane  Williams  collected  things  to  be  repack- 
ed in  the  basket  and  wallet ;  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, David  Williams,  and  Rody  proceeded  to 
"amuse  themselves  with  a  "  circling  cup  "  of 
the  finest  Welsh  ale,  which  the  farmer  had 
brought  in  a  large  stone  bottle. 

"How  happy  our  poor  Irish  emigrant 
seems  to  bo  !"  said  Mary,  as  they  walked 
throiigli  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  overhung  with 
rich  autumnal  foliage,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  be  passing  through  a  lengthened  arbor 
with  the  soft  light  of  a  pool  glimmering  at 
the  remotest  extremity.  "  I  suspect  that  his 
poor  peasant  countrymen  only  want  a  little 
kind  treatment,  to  be  the  most  contented  and 
happy  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  And  it  is  this  very  xij-iue  of  being  easily 
contented  and  happy,"  said  Archer,  "  even 
without  any  kind  treatment,  so  that  they  had 
just  enough  potatoes  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  that  have  led  to  their  present  misera- 
ble and  dependent  condition." 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  sir,"  observed 
Harding,  "  that  Irishmen  fight  best,  and  work 
best,  out  of  their  own  country.  I  think  it 
must  be  true  ;  for  if  they  did  either  one  or 
the  other  half  as  well  at  home,  as  they  do 
abroad,  or  aitywhere  else,  they  would  never 
have  got  into  such  a  scrape." 

"  The  mere  fact,"  replied  Archer, "  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  protestants  holding  all 
the  church  wealth  of  the  country,  in  quiet 
defiance  of  seven  millions  of  catholics,  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  comparative 
helplessness  at  home.  The  reason  why  they 
are  so  much  mote  energetic  and  practical 
abroad,  is  because  they  arc  more  free.  Not 
feeling  equally  so  at  home,  they  never  put 
out,  for  any  length  of  time,  their  full  and 
undivided  force.  There  has  always  been 
some  drawback.  When  they  fought  on  their 
own  ground,  they  did  not  feel  quite  sure  if 
they  were  doing  right  (except  in  a  few  ex- 
treme cases),  especially  as  so  many  of  their 
own  countr)mien  were  fighting  against  them ; 
a-nd  when  they  work  at  home,  it  is  never  so 
much  for  themselves  as  for  their  absentee 
landlords  and  masters.  Always  they  have 
a  sense  of  insecurity  at  home.  Abroad,  it  is 
different." 

•'  The  poor  fellow  we  have  just  left,"  said 
Marv,  "  seemed  to  feel  the  degradation  of 


make  him  venture  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
himself,  happy  as  he  has  already  become." 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Walton,"  said  Harding, "  there 
is  another  reason  for  that.  It  is  the  diflTer- 
ence  of  station,  the  difference  of  condition — 
of  education,  of  dress,  of  dialect,  of  manners : 
that  is  what  he  also  felt,  and  what  all  of  the 
working  classes  must  feel.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  inequality.  I  feel  it  myself ;  not  but  what 
you  are  all  very  obliging  to  me,  and  I  am 
not  naturally  a  shy  man ;  still  I  feel  the  ine- 
quality of  my  station  to  yours." 

"  But  you  should  not,"  exclaimed  Mary ; 
"  and  you  cannot  mean  that  you  feel  any 
such  thing  from  us,  to  whom  you  have  ren- 
dered services  so  great." 

"  Why,  j'-es,  Miss  Walton,  I  certainly  do." 

"  Not,  I  hope,"  said  Archer,  "  from  any- 
thing in  our  behavior  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  no ;  nothing  of  that ;  but  my  own 
sense  tells  me  that  we  are  not  ixpon  equal 
grounds.  My  thoughts,  my  knowledge,  my 
experience,  the  whole  framework  and  fitting 
up  of  my  mind  are  unlike  yours.  My  eyes 
force  me  to  know,  if  nothing  else  did,  that 
this  blue  jacket,  smutched  with  tar,  and 
these  rough  pilot-cloth  trowsers — not  that  I* 
am  ashamed  of  them — belong  to  one  of  a 
different  class  from  yours.  Neither  am  I 
ashamed  of  my  large  hard  hands." 

"  To  which,"  interposed  Mary, "  we  proba- 
bly owe  our  lives." 

"  But  when  I  look  at  them,"  proceeded 
Harding,  with  a  smile,  "  can  I  doubt  that 
their  owner's  station  in  life  is  beneath  yours  ? 
Hands  like  mine  bear  the  marks  of  work 
done  for  hands  like  yours.  The  worst  ot 
all  this  is,  that  it  does  not  teach  me  humility." 

"  Nor  ought  it,"  said  Archer,  pausing. — 
"  Let  us  all  sit  upon  this  bank. — The  inequal- 
ity is  not  in  nature,  but  merely  in  circumstan- 
ces." 

"  True,  sir  ;  but  what  a  word  that  is — 
circumstances  !  Why,  it  includes  birth  and 
breeding,  and  school-rooms,  and  the  teach- 
ers, and  good  or  bad  examples, — your  know- 
ledge and  personal  appearance,  your  build 
and  cargo,  ballast,  trim,  and  rate  of  sailing ; 
your  inside  and  outside." 

"  These  facts,"  observed  Archer,  "  are  not 
all  on  one  side — and  that  side  the  sunny  one 
opposite  to  your  shade.  The  working-man's 
birth  and  breeding  may  be  of  the  poorest ; 
yet  it  may  carry  with  it  hereditary  health, 
and  hereditary  strength  of  body,  and  a  manly 
form.  His  schooling  is  his  every-day  work, 
and  his  knowledge  is  his  practical  experi- 
ence, both  of  his  labor  and  skill,  and  of  the 
characters  of  mankind.  His  build,  if  not  so 
fine,  is  more  substantial ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  mind's  cargo.  There  is  no  es- 
sential inequality  between  his  class  and 
those  above  him — only  a  conventional  differ- 


liis  country.     It  wa,s  a  great  difficulty  tOLCijce.     As  for  his  ballast  and  trim,  if  you 
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mean  by  that  to  express  steadiness  and  a 
well-balanced  character,  where  shall  we 
find  better  instances  of  this  than  among  the 
working  classes  ?  Day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
they  present  a  constant  example  of  perseve- 
rance and  fortitude,  and  this  for  the  poorest 
of  all  rewards — the  mere  means  of  existence. 
As  for  rate  of  sailing,  it  may  be  quite  as  fast, 
accordin;^  to  his  station,  as  that  of  tlie  smart- 
est-rigged vessel." 

"  No,  sir.  That  last,  at  all  events,  will 
not  do.  For  if  a  v/orking-man  sails  fast,  it 
is  not  likely  he  will  sail  far  without  coming 
head  foremost  upon  a  rock  or  a  quicksand  : 
a  working  man  has  no  sea-room.  But — ^to 
leave  comparisons  with  a  sea-life,  which  I 
should  never  think  of  following,  because  it 
is  still  narrower  in  its  good  chances  for  a 
working  man  than  a  land-life — I  have  scarce- 
ly ever  heard  of  the  best  ploughman  having 
the  largest  field  to  plough,  and  at  last  plough- 
ing his  way  into  possession.  Whereas  it  is 
the  commonest  fact  in  the  world,  that  the 
worst  ploughman,  being  born  to  a  trifle  of 
money,  owns  the  field  and  hires  his  betters 
to  plough  it." 

"  Ah  !  there  you  open  a  furrow  that  goes 
right  tiirough  the  world — from  one  end  to 
the.  other  of  the  earth,  and  across.  The  the- 
ories of  political  ftonomists  would  have  ns 
believe  that  all  this  subjugation  of  the  pro- 
clucsrs  of  wealth  to  the  arbitrary,  and  often 
misdirecting  power,  which  merely  represents 
wealth — I  mean  money — is  not  only  a  good 
order  of  things,  but  the  best  order  of  things 
for  both  the  producers  of  capital  and  the 
capitalists.  To  my  thinking  it  is  quite 
ridiculous.  The  capitalists  would  call  me 
a  theorist — visionary — dreamer ;  and  I  should 
say  to  them  in  return.  Why  do  you  insult 
the  human  understanding?  In  accumula- 
ting wealth  you  forget  distribution  ;  and  while 
3'^ou  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  political  econo- 
my, you  are  quietly  t?„king  the  lion's  share.'" 

"  Now,  sir,  you  are  speaking  what  I  have 
been  thinking,  or  trying  to  think  out  clearly 
for  myself  these  several  years  past.  When 
1  have  heard  great  people  sometimes  give 
orders  about  the  building  of  a  ship,  I  have 
almost  always  wondered  that  they  did  not 
look  quite  ashamed  of  the  ignorance  they 
betrayed  at  every  third  word.  But  at  last  I 
came  to  see  that  mankind  have  a  preference 
for  those  who  can  best  play  at  making-be- 
lieve." 

"  We  must  not,"  said  Archer,  "  confound 
worldly  success  and  prosperity,  or  their  op- 
posites,  with  the  relative  value  of  men.  In 
one  sense  there  is  a  decided  inequality  in 
nature.  Men  are  not  born  equal,  in  a  spir- 
itual, any  more  than  in  a  physical  sense. 
There  are  tall  minds  and  .short  ones — nar- 
row minds,  and  wide  ones — born  so,  and  un- 
alterable. But  the  best  men  are  not  put  in 
the  beat  places.   I  speak  of  individual  ability. 


Speaking  generally,  and  in  a  social  sense, 
all  men,  of  course,  are  equal  in  nature.  You 
should  not,  then,  speak  of  inequality  as  I 
have  heard  you  do.  On  the  contrary,  when 
you  say  an  incapable  hand  hires  a  good  one 
to  do  his  work,  you  show  at  once  your  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  being  on  the  side 
of  the  working-man.  It  is  not  what  a  man 
has  got  that  renders  him  truly  superior,  but 
what  he  can  make,  that  establishes  his  posi- 
tion in  nature,  and  his  actual  importance  to 
society.  It  does  not  comm.and  station  in  so- 
ciety proportionate  to  this  value  and  import- 
ance, because  civilization  is  not  as  yet  in  a  * 
rational  state.  I  mean  that  civilization  has 
not  yet  availed  itself  of  more  than  half  the 
positive  knowledge  it  possesses.  Its  know- 
ledge is  7ioi  power.  It  may  be  an  abstract 
power,  but  it  cannot  be  more,  unless  we  de- 
clare that  civilization  is  practically  wise  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  half  insane  in  its  im- 
becility of  action.'" 

"  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  iiire,  and 
the  good  laborer,  I  think,  sir,  generally  gets 
it — health,  and  strength,  and  years,  and  pa- 
tience, permitting.  But  his  best  success  can 
scarcely  procure  him  a  mind  at  ease  for  the 
future — for  his  old  age — or  for  his  family,  if 
he  has  one,  after  his  death.  He  works  liard 
and  dies  poor.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  I  do 
really  fi.8,1  a  spirit  of  independence  in  me; 
and  am  proud,  according  to  a  workman's 
notion  of  pride." 

"  To  have"  said  Archer, '' is  seldom  any 
certain  mark  of  deserving ;  to  be,  something 
noble,  and  to  do,  something  great, — these 
are  true  nobility.  This  is  the  power  of  a 
working  man,  according  to  his  position.  I 
justify  your  honest  pride  :  j'^ou  onght  not  to 
feel  humiliated  before  any  of  the  upper  classes, 
since  you  are  their  equal  in  nature,  and  may 
be- — according  to  your  good  works — of  equal 
value  to  society." 

'•  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Harding,  as  he 
rose  from  the  bank ;  his  chest  expanding, 
and  his  eyes  brightening — "  thank  you,  sir. 
Men  who  can  work,  never  want  anything 
but  fair  play." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    WELSH   HARPER. THE    PONT   AKD   THE 

POND. — CONVERSATION     AT     SUPPER.— DE- 
PARTURE OF  HARDING. 

They  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  party ; 
and,  as  they  approached,  they  heard  the 
jangling  sounds  of  an  old  harp,  and  pres- 
ently a  voice  singing.  Ellen  Lloyd's  little 
terrier,  Shenkin,  gave  a  quick  bark,  and  sud- 
denly ran  on  before  them.  They  perceived 
it  was  an  aged  Welsh  harper,  with  white 
hair  and  white  beard,  who  sat  upon  a  three- 
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legged  stool,  tvvangling  the  tripple  strings  to 
the  evident  delight  of  Mr.  Walton,  David 
Williams,  and  Rody  MacMahon ;  the  last  of 
whom  was  drinking  the  harper's  health  in  a 
glass  of  ale.  An  empty  ale-mug,  and  a 
plate  filled  with  bones  of  cold  duck,  were 
visible  at  the  harper's  feet.  The  advancing 
party  heard  these  words  chanted  from  the 
lips  of  the  modern  bard  of  Cambria : 

— "  Her  was — the  prettiest — fellow — 
At  football — or  at  cricket ; — 
At  football  chase, 
Or  Prisoner's  Base, — 
Cot  splutter !  her  could  kick  it." 

To  this  fine  fragment  of  one  of  the  match- 
less productions  of  a  poetical  descendent  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  the  voices  of  Mr  Wal- 
ton, David  Williams,  and  Rody,  joined  cho- 
rus with  the  last  line,  till  the  valley  echoed 
with  "  Cot  splutter!  her  could  kick  it;"  the 
echoes,  however,  being  a  little  confused  by 
Rody's  ad  libitum  version  of  "  Be  Jazes  !  she 
could  nick  it." 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  little  terrier 
had  remained  with  sharpened  ears,  and  brist- 
ling back,  and  his  little  black  eye  staring 
up  into  the  face  of  the  bard.  With  the  ter- 
mination of  the  chorus,  Shenkin  had  evident- 
ly finished  his  problem,  to  his  own  entire 
satisfaction.  He  accordingly  darted  at  the 
harper's  foot,  and  bit  his  toe.  "  Dear  heart 
alive  !"  cried  the  bard,  drawing  up  his  foot 
with  a  sudden  jerk.  While  this  foot  was  up- 
lifted, the  terrier  instantly  seized  upon  the 
toe  of  the  other.  "  Dear  heart  alive,  I  say  !" 
again  cried  the  bard,  lifting  up  the  other  leg 
in  the  same  manner,  and  keeping  them 
both  suspended  at  each  side  of  his  harp. 
His  legs  were  excessively  long — the  ter- 
rier ran  from  one  to  the  other,  leaping 
up  at  each  foot,  which  had  thus  to  keep 
up  an  uncouth  pedal  performance  in  the 
air,  on  each  side  of  his  beloved  instrument, 
until  with  the  effort  of  keeping  out  of  reach  of 
the  dog,  a  string  was  heard  to  crack.  His 
white  beard  fell  from  his  chin,  among  the 
strings  of  his  harp,  and  a  white  wig  falling 
upon  the  ground  behind,  became  the  immedi- 
ate prey  of  Shenkin,  who  ran  away,  tossing  it 
in  token  of  his  success  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
bard  now  appeared  to  be  of -a  pale  carroty 
color. 

"  Name  o'  coodness  !"  ejaculated  David 
Williams,  sinMng  back  upon  the  grass,  with 
one  leg  raised  stiffly  in  the  air ;  "  Name  o' 
coodness  !  it  is  William  Morgan,  the  tinker 
of  Dolgelley !'" 

William  Morgan  rose  in  considerable  con- 
fusion, and  gathering  together  his  harp,  and 
his  hat,  and  an  old  green  baize  bag,  and  his 
beard,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  up  the  val- 
ley, followed  by  the  excessive  laughter  of 
the  whole  party.  "  My  coodness  !  "  ex- 
claimed David  WiUiams,  what  a  crate  rogue 


is  William  Morgan !  It'  is  William  Morgan, 
I  can  swear  I" 

"  What  matter  for  his  name  ?"  said  Red)'. 
"  What  matter  for  his  name,  if  we  liked  his 
music  ?     Come  back,  sir !" 

This  produced  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Come  back,  Mi.sther  Morgan  !"  repeated 
the  Irishman  ;  "  here's  another  leg  of  cold 
duck  ! — cot  sputter,  he  could  pick  it !"  But 
Mr.  Morgan  having  no  further  prospect  of 
that  kind,  nor  of  strong  ale,  continued  his 
retreat,  without  once  looking  behind  him,  or 
even  giving  chase  to  Shenkin  to  recover  his 
venerable  wig. 

Ellen  Lloyd  now  proposed  to  Archer  that 
they  should  return  by  a  different  route,  some- 
thing shorter  than  the  one  by  which  they 
came,  and  of  yet  more  romantic  scenery. 
To  this  he,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  part3%  ac- 
ceded. They  left  the  valley  by  a  narrow 
walk  through  wild  shrubs,  Ellen  Lloyd,  with 
Shenkin,  leading  the  way,  followed  by  Mary 
and  Archer,  hand  in  hand.  They  were  soon, 
however,  superseded  in  their  position  as  lead- 
ers, by  Mr.  Walton  hastily  brushing  by,  man- 
ifestly because  the  pony  chose  to  do  so ;  and 
Rody  MacMahon,  either  influenced  by  am- 
bition or  strong  ale,  or,  more  probably,  being 
unable  to  prevent  the  animal's  advance,  af- 
fected to  attend  him  dfcsequiously.  The 
brisk  walk  of  the  now  leading  group  soon 
became  a  brisk  trot,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  left  behind.  They  trotted  round 
the  corner  of  a  pathway,  through  a  little 
straggling  grove,  leading  out  towards  a  large 
pool,  and  were  lost  to  sight. 

The  path  by  which  the  party  were  to  pro- 
ceed homeward  ran  deviously  by  one  side  of 
the  borders  of  this  pool ;  and  as  they  emerged 
from  the  grove,  they  were  speculating  as  to 
how  far  round  Mr.  Walton  had  trotted  ahead 
of  them.  But  what  was  their  surprise  to  see 
the  group  steadily  advancing  into  the  pool, 
evidently  with  the  intent  to  go  straight  across. 

"My  cootness!"  exclaimed  David  Wil- 
liams, with  a  shout,  "  it  is  too  deep  ! — it  is 
too  deep  in  the  middle,  I  tell  you  !" 

Everybody  uttered  a  cry,  and  ran  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

"  The  reins  are  broken  !"  exclaimed  Da- 
vid Williams. 

''  Sirrah  !"  cried  Archer,  to  the  Irishman, 
"  Where  are  you  leading  the  pony  ?" 

"  He  lades  me,  yer  honner,"  bawled  Rody. 

"  My  father  is  sinking  upon  the  Irishman's 
shoulder !"  ejaculated  Mary. 

"  He  is  fainting !"  cried  the  elder  Miss 
Lloyd. 

"The  tail-crupper  is  broken,"  observed 
Harding,  "  and  Mr.  Walton  feels  the  saddle 
slipping  forwards." 

"  Pull  the  pony's  nose  round  !"  shouted 
David  Williams. 

"He  bites.!"  cried  Rody — '■'■  his  teeth  are 
too  close  to  his  nose." 
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"  Come  back  !  come  back  !"  shouted  three 
or  four  voices  together. 

Meantime,  the  pony  had  steadily,  and  with 
manifest  caution,  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  pool,  the  water  being  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  saddle-ssat ;  he  then  stopped — 
slowly  turned  his  head  round — and  looked 
at  them  !  Mr.  Walton  now  lifted  himself  up 
from  his  recumbent  position  on  Rody's  shoul- 
der, and  pointing  to  the  head  of  the  said  at- 
tendant, shouted  out,  "  Welsh  ale !  Strong 
ale  !"  Rody,  almost  before  the  words  were 
out  of  Mr.  Walton's  mouth,  pointed  to  the 
pony's  head,  and  bawled  cut,  "  He's  been 
aiting  strange  grass  !" 

'•  It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  pool  was  by 
no  means  so  deep  as  David  Williams  had 
intimated,  and  that  the  pony  knev/  very  well 
what  he  was  about.  Everybody  proposed 
something  different  to  the  other — Harding 
had  thrown  off  his  shoes  and  jacket — the 
pony,  however,  settled  the  difficulty,  by  mo- 
ving in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  op- 
posite side.  He  reached  it  in  safety,  and 
stood  still.  It  was  a  desolate  sjiot,  with  a 
short  bit  of  heath,  bounded  by  high  hills. 

"  Tiie  pony  knows  his  way  home,"  said 
David  Williams.  "  The  pony,  look  you,  has 
often  been  to  these  spots  before." 

But  the  pony's  kwbwledge  was  a  thing 
from  which  no  benefit  could  be  derived  in 
this  case,  as  he  displayed  the  greatest  un- 
wilhngness  to  go  any  way  at  all ;  so  that  the 
group  continued  to  describe  an  irregular  cir- 
cle upon  the  heath,  with  no  apparent  pros- 
pect of  progression.  And  now  signs  were 
made  from  those  on  the  margin  of  the  poo! — 
there  was  shouting  of  voices — pointing  of 
hands,  in  order  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of 
the  direction  to  be  taken.  On  the  heath  op- 
posite, a  conflict  of  opinions,  and  efforts,  and 
a  different  understanding  of  the  voices  and 
signals,  prevailed — and  the  perverse,  and 
absurd  irregular  circle,  was  again  described 
by  the  group — and  flights  of  rooks  passed 
over  their  heads — and  goats  came  to  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  with  astonished  horils — and 
a  donkey  was  hoard  to  bray — and  three  cows 
came  half-way  down  the  remotest  hill,  and 
looked  on — and  a  sliepherd's  dog  came  and 
barked  at  the  group,  and  then  retreated  at 
full  speed.  At  length  a  Welsh  mountaineer 
made  his  appearance,  and  approached  them. 
A  short  dialogue  appeared  to  ensue,  which 
very  quickly  was  carried  on  by  gesticulations 
on^,  between  Rody  and  tlie  mountaineer, 
while  Mr.  Walton   sat  wringing  his  hands. 

"  The  shepherd,"  said  Ellen  Lloyd,  "  can- 
not speak  a  word  of  English." 

"Eut,"  said  David  Williams,  "  he  is  tell- 
ing them  in  coot  Welsh." 

"  And  Rody  !"  exclaimed  Archer,  "  is  no 
doubt  answering  in  good  Irish." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  how  very  dis- 
tressing this  is  !" 


The  conference  terminated  by  the  whole 
group  setting  forward  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Harding,  without  more  ado,  rushed  into  the 
water,  and  waded  straight  across. 

He  immediately  took  the  pony  by  the  nose, 
turned  his  head  in  the  direction  that  had 
been  so  repeatedly  and  hopelessly  indicated, 
and  the  pony-party  made  their  way  home- 
ward between  the  hills,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pool  returned  by  the  .route 
originally  intended. 

The  Lloyd  party  arrived  at  the  cottage 
about  dark ;  Mr.  Walton  and  his  companions, 
hov\^ever,  were  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  others.  They  met  merrily  on 
the  subject  of  the  events  of  their  walk ;  and 
David  Williams,  mounting  his  pony  directly 
Mr.  Walton  was  rolled  off,  proceeded  towards 
the  farm  with  his  daughter  on  one  side,  and 
Rody  on  the  other,  all  of  them  talking  at  the 
same  time.  The  rest  entered  the  cottage ; 
Mr.  Walton  changed  his  wet  clothes  for  a 
suit  that  had  belonged  to  the  Miss  Lloyds' 
grandfather ;  and  forthwith  they  all  sat  down 
to  supper. 

Everybody  was  in  capital  spirits.  Mr. 
Walton  was  the  first  to  make  merry  over  his 
recent  abduction,  in  which  the  others  were 
not  slow  to  join.  "  I  am  not  destined  to  be- 
come a  salt  fish,  nor  a  fresh  fish  !"  exclaimed 
he,  "  nor  the  food  of  either." 

"  You  had,  however,  a  narrow  escape," 
said  Archer,  "  from  the  Welsh  bandit  of  the 
mountains.  He  evidently  intended  to  in- 
veigle you  away  to  his  cave." 

'•  Aiid  you,  Sir  Archer,  might  then  have 
written  a  poem,  in  forty  cantos,  of  how  I  be- 
haved under  my  new  circumstances — how  I 
ingratiated  myself  with  the  bold  bandits — the 
Forty  Welshmen  of  Llan-y-pool,  so  that  my 
life  was  spared — how  the  whole  band  idol- 
ised me — how  I  became  their  captain — and 
made  you,  my  good  man,"  (turning  to  Hard- 
ing) "my  lieutenant — and  how,  at  length, 
being  taken  by  the  police,  with  booty  upon 
me,  I  was  proved,  by  my  able  counsel,  never 
to  have  left  my  own  domestic  fireside — and 
how  I  retired  into  private  life,  and  became  a 
pattern  of  all  Christian  virtues." 

"You  forget,"  said  Archer,  "  that  your 
poet  is  not  your  lawyer;  and  he  might  give 
the  gallant  captain's  biography  rather  a 
tragical  turn  at  the  close — to  say  nothing  of 
the  epitaph." 

"I  think,"  said  Ellen  Lloyd,  "that  your 
epitaph  would,  at  all  events,  be  gentle  and 
soothing  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Walton. 
Whatever  harshness  the  muse  of  history 
might  have  indulged  in,  the  spirit  of  the  do- 
parted  captain  might  still  appear  to  you. 
whispering  a  line  from  Spenser — '  Sharpe  be 
thy  wounds,  but  sweete  the  medicines  be.'  " 

"  A  line  from  Calcraft,"  laughed  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, 

"  Nee  virtus    obscuritatem  petit,"  added 
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Archer.  "  But  I  really  taiak,  r,ir.  tint  soma 
of  your  performances  to-day,  both  w!ien  we 
left  you,  and  when  you  left  us,  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  might  have  been  heard  of  in 
Gil  Bias,  if  the  author  had  only  once  had  the 
good  fortune  io  be  cast  away  upon  the  coast 
of  Wales." 

"  As  it  is,"  said  Mary,  "  the  record  of  the 
Welsh  harper  will  be  sufficient.  Poor  man 
— I'm  sure  he  will  never  forget  us." 

"  He  was  a  good  illustration,"  said  Archer, 
"  of  an  old  Greek  proverb, '  that  a  long  beard 
does  not  make  a  pliilosopher.'  Still,  the  har- 
per may  have  been  wiser  than  we  kflow. 
The  Homeric  heroes,  it  is  true,  all  wore  large 
beards;  but  by  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  the  march  of  intellect  in  this  respect 
had  taught  the  heroes  to  shave,  because,  as 
Plutarcli  assures  us,  they  pulled  each  other's 
beards  in  battle.  It  v/as  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity, no  doubt.  So  that  I  think  it  possible 
the  harper,  foreseeing  a  desperate  contest 
with  the  heroic  Slienkin,  adopted  a  summary 
process  with  his  beard,  as  an  act  of  policy  in 
war." 

''How  very  fond  Chaucer  is  of  a  good 
beard  !"  observed  Ellen  Lloyd.  "  Most  of  his 
principal  or  favorite  characters  wear  beards. 
The  favorite  heroes  of  Spenser  seem  to  shave, 
or  to  have  all  such  rough  incumbrances 
taken  away  by  a  charm." 

"  Mr.  •  Harding,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd, 
"  v/ill  you  let  me  give  you  another  slice  of 
beef?  You  have  not  made  at  all  a  good  sup- 
per." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  I  have  done  very 
well  indeed.  The  truth  is,  I  am  anxious  to 
take  my  leave,  because  I  heard,  as  we  came 
along,  that  a  vessel  was  now  lying  off  Ban- 
gor, on  its  way  to  Portsmouth." 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  think  of  setting  off 
to-night!"  exclaimed  Archer.  Mary  and 
Mr.  Walton  both  rose  from  their  seats. 

"  That  vessel,"  proceeded  Harding, "  would 
just  suit  me ;  and  if  I  walk  across  the  coun- 
try to-night,  or  by  daybreak  to-morrov/  morn- 
ing, to  the  next  town,  I  should  probably  be 
able  to  catch  her  before  she  sailed — thank 
you  all  the  same.  x'Vnd  I  thank  these  ladies 
for  the  great  kindness  they  have  shown  me 
— and  you  also.  Miss  Walton,  and  every- 
body else." 

"  Do  not  go  to-night,"  said  Mary ;  in  which 
she  v/as  joined  by  ail  in  the  room. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Harding,  "  but  I  had 
much  better  go  at  once.  -  I  have  been  very 
happy  here — the  time  has  flown  with  me  as 
it  never  did  before.  I  only  wish  I  could 
rightly  stay  among  you  ail,  and  that  I  was 
better  fitted  to  do  so.  But  I  must  go  to  my 
work.  I  wish  you  all  good  night,  and  God 
bless  you." 

Ever3rbody  crowded  round  Harding,  and 
shook  him  by  the  liand.  He  passed  hastily 
out  of  the  cottage,  and  tlirough  the  wicket 


(  gate ;  and,  as  they  stood  silent  with  the  door 
still  open,  they  heard  his  stalwart  paces  echo 
fainter  and  fainter  upon  the  road,  till  lost 
upon  the  grass  and  heath  at  the  base  of  the 
nearest  hill. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

poets'  dreams,  and  the  moving  world. 

mental  influence,  and  main  force. — - 
music,  and  the  ant-hill. 

The  sun  was  rising  brightly  over  the 
mountains  as  Archer  and  Mary  Walton 
passed  through  a  valley,  having  issued  forth 
soon  after  day-break  for  a  long  walk  before 
breakfast.  A  soft  autumnal  mist  was  creep- 
ing up  the  brown  sides  of  the  hills ;  a  distant 
pool  was  gradually  peeping  out  from  its  gray 
hazy  mantle,  and  a  cow,  in  an  attitude  of 
patient  meditation,  v/as  standing  upon  a  near 
slope,  looking  down  at  it.  A  fresh  breeze  oc- 
casionally swept  up  the  valley,  driving  a  wild 
flock  of  withered  leaves  of  all  colors  before 
it ;  and  several  goats  appeared  on  the  top 
ridge  of  tlie  nearest  hill,  the  bright  light 
glistening  upon  their  dewy  coats. 

"If  this  sv/cctvale,^aid  Archer,"  and  all 
these  hills,  were  mine — ah,  Mary,  how  happy 
I  could  make  you,  and  how  happy  I  could  bj 
myself!" 

"  What  would  you  do  with  them  !"  inqu'r- 
ed  Mary,  with  a  smile. 

"  Do  with  them !  Nothing.  Heav  ^n  for- 
bid that  I  should  turn  them  to  any  productive 
use,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
I  would  not  commit  trespass  upon  their  love- 
liness and  seclusion.  I  would  always  put 
them  to  their  present  use — that  of  a  means 
of  conferring  peace  and  happiness  ;  as  objects 
inducing  gentle  and  serious  contemplations — 
a  sweet  influence  to  the  heart,  and  a  medium 
through  which  the  soul  can  breathe  freely, 
and  thcrelbre  expand  to  its  full  capacity 
while  ill  tills  state  of  existence.  I  would  use 
these  vales  as  the  loving  shadows  of  the 
grave — these  hill  sides  as  the  quiet  pathways 
to  heaven." 

"  Then,  why  should  you  wish  they  wore 
yours  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  Mary ;  they  are  mine.  All 
that  is  exquisite  in  them  is  mine  already — 
far  more  tlian  his  who  is  called  their  owner. 
He  receives  the  rents  but  not  tlie  NaturaLin- 
fluences.  Probably  he  lives  far  away ;  some 
money  is  sent  to  him  (which  represents  the 
lands  !),  and  he  calls  himself  the  lord  of  these 
hiUs  and  vales.  He  is  not  in  reality  their 
lord,  because,  in  the  truth  of  things,  he  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  Their 
names  and  rents  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  actual  things  as  they  are.  Or  sup- 
pose that  this  so-called  owner  lives  in  the 
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middle  of  such  sec  nes ;  if  ho  has  no  poet-eye 
for  tliem,  and  no  love  for  what  they  are  in- 
trinsically, he  might  just  as  well  live  in  a 
crowded  street  in  a  town,  as  amidst  these 
hills,  of  which  he  is  no  lord  at  all. — ^What  a 
delicious  scent  of  wild  thyme  !" 

"  You  are  the  lord  of  the  hills  !" 

"  What  a  delicious  scent  of  v/ild  thyme — 
don't  you  smell  it,  Mary  ?  Oh,  I  don't  care 
for  your  laughing  at  me — thou  unworthy 
lady  of  all  these  hills  and  vales.  He  is  the 
true  possessor  of  a  thing  who  perceives  and 
appropriates  to  himself  the  most  essential 
properties  of  those  things.  Pic  is  the  propri- 
etor, in  the  name  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
}iis  human  hirth-right.  No  rent-proprietor  is 
defrauded  by  this.  I  laugh  with  you  at  what 
1  am  saying,  because  I  know  what  most 
people  would  think  of  it ;  but  it  is  quite  true, 
for  all  that.  When  I  walk  through  a  noble- 
man's magnificent  estate,  I  carry  away  with 
me  all  'the  glory  of  his  woods' — his  park 
and  deer,  and  the  clouds  overhead — and  I 
leave  his  lordship  to  sell  timber,  and  eat  ven- 
ison." 

"  You  arc  too  hard,  Archer,  upon  the  poor 
nobleman  ;  and  very  ungrateful  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  allowing  you  admission  to  his  grounds. 
You  talk  with  a  wholesale  piracy  of  imagin- 
ation, by  all  these  declarations  of  essential 
ownership.  After  all,  though,  what  you  say 
is  a  mental  fact — but  what  would  the  world 
say  to  such  speculations  ?  Papa  little  knows 
the  great  possessions  his  son-in-law  will 
have. 

"  That  is  too  true,  Mary.  But  if  you  know, 
I  shall  not  much  care  about  other  persons 
opinions.  It  is  not  a  dispassiontite  judge,  or 
critic,  who  marries  ms — but  you.  You  are 
the  happy  lady  that  is  to  marry  poor  Aladdin. 
But  seriously,  Mary,  is  not  this  a  lovely  spot 
to  live  and  die  in  ? — live  long  in,  first,  I 
mean,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  it  is.  Still,  I  could  hardly 
feel  contented  in  this  place.  I  should  be- 
come restless,  I  fear.  Happy  as  I  should  be 
for  a  time,  under  the  influence  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  I  think  that  my  eyes  would  gradually 
come  to  be  dazzled,  if  not  pained,  and  even 
fatigued  with  so  much  imaginary  brightness. 
I  should  crave  for  more  of  the  realities  of 
life  in  the  busy  world.  You  are  not  vexed 
with  me  for  saying  this,  are  yon  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
think  as  I  do,  but  to  make  me  the  partner  of 
your  thoughts.  Only  I  could  have  wished 
you  had  not  talked  of  the  every-day  concerns 
of  the  working  world,  as  though  they  were 
the  only  realities  of  our  life.  Surely  our  hfe — 
our  souls — and  all  that  most  deeply  interest 
them,  are  equally  real  things.  The  practi- 
calities of  the  world  are  excellent,  if  applied 
to  good  purposes  ;  but  the  good  purposes  are 
derived  from  the  scorned  and  visionary  men 


— the   recluse    theoi-ist — the   unappreciated 
dreamer,  v/hose  work  is  all  in  the  shade." 

"  Dear  Archer,  I  never  doubted  but  that  a  • 
fine  intellect  could  dream  to  fine  purpose. 
But  then,  you  see,  I  could  not  take  any  share 
in  his  work,  as  I  would  like  to  do  in  that  of 
the  man  I  love.  I  am  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion. Besides,  may  it  not  be,  that  too  entire 
an  indulgence  in  dreamy  abstractions  is  like- 
ly in  the  end  to  induce  the  mind  to  rest  in  the 
vision  for  itself  alone,  as  a  beautiful  vision, 
and  apart  from  application  to  any  high  prac- 
tical purposes,  or  to  good  purposes  of  any 
definite  kind  ?" 

"  But  this  objection,"  replied  Archer, 
thoughtfully,  "this  latter  objection,  though 
the  strongest  that  can  be  adduced,  applies 
equally  to  all  exclusive  devotion  of  the  fac- 
ulties in  any  exclusive  direction.  How  often 
do  we  see  the  most  practical  men  of  the 
world,  coming  at  last  to  deny  the  existence 
of  anything  they  cannot  see,  or  put  their  * 
hands  upon — a  sort  of  denial  of  their  own 
souls.  Can  the  merest  visionary  exceed  this 
in  absurdity  ?  Science  often  commits  the 
same  error.  A  celebrated  mathematician 
gravely  remarked  of  Shakspen,rc's  Plays,  that 
'  they  proved  nothing.'  Hero  was  a  man 
who  thought  the  whole  round  of  liumanity 
v.'as  made  for  mathematics.  A  stone-mason 
of  Sardinia,  once  proposed  to  the  idng  to 
build  a  ship  of  granite  ;  ho  assured  his  maj- 
esty that  nothing  was  so  durable,  and  that  if 
the  vessel  struck  upon  a  rock — tlie  rock 
would  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  truth  is,  there 
are  few  idealists  so  very  exclusive  and  ethe- 
real as  to  deny  the  existence  of  matter ;  they 
only  say  that  matter  is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as 
the  moving  power — or  motion,  the  principle 
of  which  is  invisible." 

"  All  this  is  true,"  said  Mary,  "  yet  I  can- 
not help  fearing  that  the  devotee  of  beautiful 
abstractions  is  very  likely  to  rest  contented 
with  the  abstraction." 

"  Suppose  he  did — what  then  ?  WJiiat  can 
limit  the  infiwrxp  upon  others  ?  He  ie  only 
the  individual  originator  of  an  abstraction — 
that  is  Ms  part — his  Vv'ork  in  the  world — why 
should  he  not  rest  in  it  ?  But  as  for  its  ef- 
fect upon  others,  it  k  little  likely  to  be  so  in- 
tense as  upon  himself  If  his  abstractions 
act  as  a  purifier  of  the  motives  of  practical 
men,  and  an  elevator  of  the  objects  of  prac- 
tical work,  the  dreamer  has  not  lived  in 
vain." 

"  I  have  heard  you  argue  this  before.  Ar- 
cher; and  you  remember  that  it  reconciled 
me  to  several  of  your  favorite  poets,  whom  I 
had  not  previously  appreciated,  or  even  set 
any  value  upon.  What  you  say  in  favor  of 
dreamers  and  abstract  visionaries  of  the  finer 
kind,  I  should  think  the  most  hard-headed 
matter-of-fact  man  could  not  controvert,  and 
would  only  expose  his  purblind  dullness  in 
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attempting  to  ridicule  or  trample  over.  But 
let  me  confess  to  yoii  frankly,  that  the  sym- 
bolical—the poetical  you  will  say,  if  you 
choose  to  be  liarsh  with  me— is  not  so  well 
suited  to  my  capacity  and  feelings  as  the 
■  more  definite  and  tangible  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  world.  You  know,  Archer,  1 
always  told  you  so.  I  have  never  deceived 
you  by  pretending  more  sympathy  with  you 
than  I  really  possessed ;  nor  do  I  think  a  per- 
fect uniformity  of  taste  is  necessary  to  a  per- 1 
sonal  afi'ection.    I  said  that,  also— 1  acimow- 

"And  truly,  Mary.  I  do  not  say,  think  as 
I  think ;  but  show  me  your  own  thouglits. 
If  we  both  do  this,  our  communion  will,  at 
all  events,  never  be  dull  or  common-place. 
But  tell  me  now:— suppose  I  could  find  out  a 
cottage  like  that  of  the  Miss  Lloyds,  and  in 
some  sequestered  spot  as  beautnul  as  tms 
valley,  could  you  not  be  contented  to  live 
there  witli  me,  and  be  as  happy  as  I  myselt 
should  hope  to  be  with  you  ?" 

"  Is  this  a  fair  question,  Archer  ?    1  ought 
to  say  that  I  should  be  happy  with  you  in  any 
place,  and  that  I  could  enjoy  seclusion  as 
much  witli  you,  as  you  could  with  me.' 
"  Say  tbe  truth,  Mary."  . 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  rather  not  live— i 
mean  for  any  length  of  time— in  the  beauti- 
ful cottage  among  these  peaceful  hills,  iiieir 
very  peacefulness  I  should  eventually  ieel  as 
a  tacit  reproach  while  the  movmg  world  ot 
life  is  at  this  tim.e  so  full  of  arduous  struggles 
for  practical  good.  I  should  like  to  mix  m  it 
—do  not  give  such  a  deep  sigh— none  ot 
those  things  would  injure  or  draw  on  my  do- 
mestic affections— it  is  only  that  1  tee!  1 
should  like  to  take  some  share  in  these  ettorts 
of  the  world  to  move  on  with  new  wheels  and 
in  new  tracks.  It  seems  to  me  that  women 
have  hitherto  stood  too  much  aloot  from  every 
thing  of  a  public  kind— what  a  look  ot  ap- 
prehension you  have,  dear  Archer;  do  you 
fear  that  I  am  contemplating  the  delivery  ot 

a  public  lecture,  or " 

"No— no— I— I  understand  you,'  said  Ar- 
cher smilino-,  though  with  rather  a  disappoint- 
ed expression,  as  he  pressed  Mary's  hand, 
and  moved  onwards  at  r  j^her  a  quicker  pace. 
Talking  in  the  same  stram  as  they  re- 
traced their  steps,  they  had  arrived  at  a  little 
wooded   slope  which  just  hid  the   cottage 
from  their  sight,  when  the  sounds  of  varied 
harmonies,  in  a  kind  of  svmphony  vibrated 
through  the  air.     The  etiect,  at  this  iresh 
and  i^lent  hour  of  morning,  while  the  leaves 
were  whispering  and  the  dew-drops  sottly 
faUin<r,  was  poetically  sweet  and  enchantmg. 
They°stopped  to  listen ;  and  presently  a  wo- 
man's beautiful  voice  sang  these  words  :— 


G'-iziny;  on  stars  he  thought  raen  stones, 
'  \V  hen  Time  was  young. 

As  Time  grew  old,  our  graves  he  pass'd 
Move  thoughtfaUy— with  glass  held  iast- 
And  soon  his  inward  vision  bore 
Harvests  and  hopes  unknow-n  before  ; — 
As  Tunc  grew  old. 


Hail,  Gray-board  Youth !  true  wisdom's  boon 
Shall  make  thee  youn^'er  than  the  moon, 
And,  siding  with  our  human  race, 
Shall  glorify  thy  future  face  : 
Hail  youthful  Time  1" 


«  When  Time  was  young  he  shook  life  s  sands 
On  either  side  with  wasteful  hands. 
And  deaf  was  he  to  sighs  and  moans : 


"  That  must  be  Ellen  Lloyd,"  said  Archer 
after  a  pause.  "I  knew  shb  was  a  good 
musician,  and  played  well;  but  I  did  not 
know  she  could  sing  so  very-— phave  you 
any  idea  whose  words  they  are  ? 

"  No,  not  the  least,"  said  Llary ;  '•  but  my 
attention  was  partly  taken  off  before  the 
close.  Look  there  !  Do  you  see  what  those 
busy  creatures  are  about  on  the  top  ot  a  lit- 
tle mound,  built  up  of  morsels  of  earth  and 
dry  leaves,  and  bits  of  sticks,  and  stones,  and 

clay?"  ,  ,  ,     , 

"It  is  an  ant-hill,"  observed  Archer. 
"  While  I  was  looking  at  it,  and  hstening 
to  the  singing  from  the  cottage,"  continued 
Mary,  "the  top  of  the  hillock  was  all  m 
shade,  and  five  or  six  ants  were  leisurely 
walkinrr  over  it,  like  sentinels  and  watchmen  ; 
but  wh^cn  the  sun  rose  oyer  those  trees,  a 
h<rht  shot  across  the  top  of  the  hillock,  and 
down  ran  the  little  watchmen-ants  mt^  sev- 
eral holes,  and  then  quickly  returned,  with 
scores  after  them.     The  watchmen  had  evi- 
dently run  to  communicate  the  tidings  to 
the  little  citizens  below.    And  see,  Arcaer  !— 
look'  how  all  these  are  now  running  down 
and  up,  and  up  and  down,  bringing  others 
with  them  !     Some  of  them  arc   dragging 
others,  I  think— forcing  those  up  who  are 
coming  too  slowly.     Let  us  kneel  down,  and 
look  at  them-ycs-look  there  !      Do  you 
see  that  one   dragging   another   along   by 
main  force  ?-there  !    three  more  doing  the 
same  '     Here  come  a  dozen,  all  strugghng 
together— dragging,  and  tearing,  and  carry- 
in^  on.  by  main  force,  others  who  are  resist- 
ino-      How  they  resist,  and  wrestle,  and  bite, 
and  wrigde  back,  and  seem  to  use  venomoiis 
stints!     But  the  contest  is  terminating  m 
favo°rof  those  who  are  for  the  sun  and  the 
ho-ht     It  is  all  over— what  rejoicing  !     ihe 
whole  community  must  by  this  time  have  as- 
sembled upon  the  top,  and  all  over  the  sides 

of  the  hillock."  ,    .     ,  ,,■       i,;„ 

"  Now,  Itlary,"  said  Archer,  putting  jus 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  helping  her  to  rise 
"now,  you  are  happy.  The  sentinels  and 
watchmen-thediscovcrers,experimen1ahsts^ 
and  reformers-have  worked  hard^to  good 
purpose,  and  have  won  the  victory. 

"Yes,"  saidMary,  smiling  ;  "  it  does  make 
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me  feel  happy,  especially  by  the  application 
you  have  given  it.  I  should  be  glad — to 
confess  the  truth — if  we  could  see  those  who 
persist  in  standing  still,  while  the  world  needs 
work — or  worse,  who  do  all  they  can  to  im^ 
pede  the  workers — wore  all  of  them  well 
routed  and  hustled  out  of  their  dull  trance 
and  bigotry  about  old  times  ;  in  fact,  all  those 
who  v.nll  not  move  pleasantly  with  the  rest 
of  the  weil-working  v^^orlJ,  I  would  like  to 
see  carried  forward  with  it  by  main  force.  It 
would  be  for  their  good,  you  know  in  the 
end  ;  as  we  see  here  before  us.  All  the  ants 
are  now  up  in  the  sun.  Some  appear  to  be 
.still  ascending,  and  bringing  up  burdens. 
What  are  they  doing  ?" 

"  Happy  Mary  !  Those  are  the  stewards, 
housekeepers,  and  nurses  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  they  are  bringing  up  the  com- 
mon stock  of  eggs  to  bo  hatched  in  the  sun, 
and  likewise  the  grubs.  Don't  you  see  how 
they  carry  the  little  mites  of  dry  mummies  in 
their  mandibles,  to  be  placed  in  the  sun  till 
they  issue  forth  as  nymphs  of  the  hill  ?" 

JIary  and  A.rcher  continued  to  observe  the 
operations  of  these  sagacious  and  hard-work- 
ing little  citizens  for  some  time  longer,  and 
then  slowly  bent  their  steps  along  the  path 
through  the  grove. 

'•  Did  you  ever  see  anything  of  the  kind  be- 
fore ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Yes,  in  the  Canadian  woods  once  or  twice ; 
and  several  times  in  England,  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

They  had  not  proceeded  above  a  dozen  pa- 
ces, when  they  saw,  upon  the  pathway  before 
them,  a  division  of  ants  advancing  in  close 
and  regular  array,  like  an  army  upon  a  march. 
They  had  issued  from  another  ant-hill  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  path,  and  were  nov/  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  of  the  ant-hill  which 
Archer  and  Mary  had  just  left. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Mary. 
"  Are  they  going  to  visit  their  neighbors  ?" 

'•  Most  likely.  It  is,  probably  some  war- 
like expedition." 

"Warlike?" 

"  For  plunder  merely." 

'•  Plunder ! — merely !  What  plunder  ? — 
You  are  jesting  ?" 

'•  By  no  means.  Probably  these  invaders 
know  that  the  city  they  are  about  to  attack 
possesses  great  wealth  in  eggs  and  grubs  ; 
and  perhaps  also  they  keep  cows." 

"Keep  cov/s!" 

"  Yes,  some  tribes  of  ants  keep  cows — I 
mean  little  insects  which  they  carry  off  from 
plants  and  flowers — aphides ;  and  these  they 
milk,  obtaining  from  them  a  draught  of  honey- 
dew." 

"  Let  us  follow,  and  observe  them." 

They  stepped  out  of  the  path,  and  walked 
along  the  dry  leaves  of  the  grove,  keeping- 
close  by  the  side  of  the  miniature  squadron, 
which   continued  its  advance.      As  it  ap- 


proached the  neighboring  ant-hill,  the  column 
quickened  its  pace  to  a  brisk  run,  increasing 
in  speed  as  it  nearcd  the  point  of  attack  ;  and 
a  minute  sound  was  heard  from  the  army,  as 
if  some  of  the  heroes  who  led  them  on  were 
clashing  their  mandibles  together,  or  striking 
them  against  any  lose  bits  of  gravel  that  lay 
in  their  path,  which  was  answered  by  a  low- 
hissing  sound  from  the  rear.  About  one- 
third  of  the  number,  now  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  main  body,  fairly  made  a 
charge  right  up  the  sunny  citadel  in  front ; 
and  a  desperate  conflict  instantly  ensued. 
The  besieged  republic  had  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invaders,  and  gave  them  so  hot 
a  reception,  that  they  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  and  pursued  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  more  were  killed,  and  a  number 
led  back  as  prisoners. 

The  invading  column  now  retired  several 
paces,  and  about  a  score  were  seen  to  leave 
the  ranks,  and  run  off  as  fast  as  possible  to- 
wards their  own  citadel.  Mary  and  Archer 
followed  them,  and  soon  saw  another  ant-hill 
to  which  these  invaders  belonged.  The 
messengers  ran  headlong  through  the  gates, 
and  into  the  galleries  of  the  hillock,  and,  in 
a  trice,  forth  issued  a  swarm  of  soldier-ants 
all  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
They  formecf  directly  into  a  second  column, 
and  hurried  off  to  reinforce  the  first  brigade, 
while  a  third  division — the  reserve — ranged 
itself  over  the  top  of  the  citadel,  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Here,  and  also  upon 
other  occasions  in  the  coilrse  of  the  conflict 
we  are  describing,  a  variety  of  gesticulations, 
hints,  signs,  questions,  and  answers  were 
observable.  The  language  of  the  antennae 
was  most  in  use  ;  but  sometimes,  not  content 
with  this  in  moments  of  great  importance,  a 
soldier  would  strike  his  antenna)  rapidly 
across  the  antennee  of  a  friend,  while  his 
fore  feet  played  with  a  quick  and  vibratory 
motion  upon  one  side  of  the  listener's  head, 
as  if  impatient  at  his  dullness  of  compre- 
hension ;  and  sometimes,  when  even  that  did 
not  seem  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  under- 
stand and  co-operate,  the  energetic  warrior 
would  strike  his  mailed  head  against  the 
glossy  breast-plate  of  his  companion  in  arms 
— and  this  never  failed  to  produce  immediate 
perception  and  conviction,  with  a  correspond- 
ing activity.  Be  it  understood,  that  we  are 
not  writing  romantic  fancies  or  allegories, 
but  facts  and  scenes  well  known  to  natural- 
ists— and  to  historians  also,  if  they  would 
only  change  a  few  words  and  nomencla- 
tures. 

Reinforced  by  this  dense  and  angry  col- 
umn, the  first  division  again  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  first  onslaught  having  been 
unsuccessful,  more  than  double  the  number 
now  rushed  to  the  assault,  the  rest  waiting 
at  a  little  distance  with  considerable  agita- 
tion.    The  beseiged,  nothing  daunted,  were 
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all  ranged  in  battle  a  rray  over  their  hill,  and 
several  gallant  sallies  were  made  to  me  t 
the  advancing  charge,  in  which  a  number  of 
desperate  single  conibats  ensued — the  two 
insects  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  dust,  and 
grappling,  striking,  and  tearing  each  other 
with  their  mandibles.  Nor  were  prudence 
and  foresight  wanting,  meantime,  in  those 
who  managed  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  city  ;  for  while  the  soldiers  fought  thus 
desperately,  in  defence  of  their  homes  and 
families,  the  house-keepers,  servants,  and 
nurses  were  busily  employed  in  bearing  off 
the  eggs  and  grubs — the  nymphs  of  pro- 
mise— to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Here 
they  laid  them  down ;  took  their  posts  close 
beside  their  infant  treasures ;  and  waited 
anxiously  the  result  of  the  conflict. 

It  was  resolute  and  desperate  on  both 
sides  ;  the  slaughter  was  shocking — in  fact, 
without  intending  to  be  complimentary,  it 
was  worthy  of  human  beings  engaged  in  a 
similar  way.  The  soldier-ants  rushed  at 
each  otlier  with  fury — grappled  and  bit,  poi- 
soned, stung,  tugged,  and  tore,  and  often 
literally  rent  each  other  limb  from  limb ;  so 
that  the  earth  was  strewn  with  little  quiver- 
ing members  and  m.orsels.  It  was  an  edify- 
ing sight,  and  made  Mary  and « Archer  feel 
that  they  had  derived  a  pretty  good  notion  of 
what  this  might  have  been  upon  a  larger 
scale,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  they 
had  "  lost  nothing  "  by  witnessing  revolting 
horrors  in  miniaturp. 

At  length  the  victory  was  decided,  as  it 
generally  is  with  xis,  in  favor  of  the  ag- 
gressors and  beseigers.  The  hill  was  taken, 
and  the  victors  dispersing  into  several  files, 
darted  through  the  gates,  into  the  various 
little  tunnels  and  galleries,  hi  search  of  plun- 
der. Before  this  fatal  moment,  however, 
the  housekeepers,  servants,  and  nurses  were 
all  in  full  retreat  with  their  precious  bur- 
dens, each  bearing  away  eggs,  or  grubs,  or 
very  young  females  on  their  backs.  Some 
of  these  they  hid  in  holes  in  the  ground,  un- 
der ledges  of  pebbles,  and  in  crevices  of  tree 
trunks  ;  numbers,  for  greater  safety,  began 
to  climb  up  the  sprigs  of  wild  thyme,  and  up 
the  dry  ferns  and  heaths,  with  their  tender 
and  invaluable  charges.  The  victors,  tlius 
disappointed  of  so  much  of  their  expected 
booty,  returned  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hill,  and-  commenced  a  hot  pursuit.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  being  unable  to  escape 
fast  enough,  having  in  their  zeal  under- 
taken too  heavy  and  incommodious  a 
load,  were  overtaken  and  seized,  and  the 
pursuers  even  began  to  ascend  the  dry  ferns, 
and  other  plants,  in  whose  upper  branches 
the  poor  nurses  had  vainly  sought  security 
from  the  pitiless  invaders.  The  ascent,  how- 
ever, of  the  pursuers  now  experienced  a 
check,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  captured  citadel  rallying  in 


their  flight,  and  hurrying  to  the  defence  of 
the  treasure-bearers.  They  '-an  nimbly  up 
the  stalks  after  the  conquerors,  and  dragged 
them  backwards,  both  generally  rolling  to- 
^■etlier,  to  tiie  ground,  where  they  fought  till 
one  or  other  was  dismembered.  But  these 
valiant  champions  from  the  folorn  hope 
v/ere  too  few  to  contend  with  the  increasing 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  now  on  every 
stalk  the  poor  housekeepers  and  nurses  were 
seen  ascending  higher  and  higher,  while 
crowds  of  the  victors  Avere  nimbly  climbing 
up  after  them.  Perceiving  this.  Archer  and 
Mary,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  snatched  each 
a  whisp  of  fern,  and  began  to  brush  down 
all  the  crowd  of  pursuers. 

Hitherto,  the  contending  armies  had  never 
noticed  the  proximity  of  the  two  Incompre- 
hensible Creatures,  who  were  too  largo  for 
their  vision  ;  but  at  this  preposterous  interfe- 
rence they  instantly  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  some  hostile  objects,  whose 
rough  meddling  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  common  enemy  by  both  parties,  and  a,c- 
cordingl}'  the  invading  army  commenced  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  nearest  points  of 
intrusion.  They  ran  by  dozens  over  Mary's 
instep  and  ancles,  stinging  her  \inmercifully, 
and  darting  in  groups  at  Archer's  protecting 
hands,  which  they  covered  with  stings.  Sol- 
diers from  the  armies  of  both  sides  now 
came  hurrying  by  thousands  to  tlie  charo-c, 
scouring  up  their  legs  and  up  their  sleeves, 
till  Mary  and  Archer  were  both  fairly  com- 
pelled to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  boating 
and  shaking  themselves  as  best  they  might, 
to  get  rid  of  tlie  little  tornsenting  furies  who 
were  scouring  about  them.  The  Incompre- 
hensible Creatures  being  thus  disposed  of, 
the  soldiers  of  the  respective  colonies  re- 
turned to  the  previous  scene  of  action — the 
conquest  was  completed ;  the  citizens  of  the 
hill  were  slain,  or  driven  into  exile,  bearing- 
such  small  amount  of  infant  treasure  as 
they  could  manage  to  escape  with ;  the 
conquered  citadel  was  garrisoned  by  a  party 
of  the  victors,  to  hold  the  place  secure ; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  besiegers  return- 
ed back  to  their  own  city,  amidst  acclama- 
tions and  caresses  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, bearing  with  them  thousands  of  eggs 
and  grubs,  to  be  hatched  with  care,  and  edu- 
cated as  slaves  of  the  warlike  republic. 

"  What  an  unexpected  catastrophe  !"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
grove.  "  To  think  of  the  little  sanguinary 
mites  going  to  make  war — slaughtering 
thousands  and  bearing  away  thousands 
into  captivity !" 

"  They  are  only  doing,"  said  Archer,  with 
a  smile,  "what  they  think  best — by  main 
force." 

"  Ah  !"  observed  Mary,  "  I  knew  directly 
I  saw  the  battle  commence,  that  I  should 
hear  more  of  it  afterwards.    I  had  better 
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have  listened  to  the  music  ?  Had  I  not  ? 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  You  walk  on  musing 
and  smiling  to  yourself — but  I  know  you  do 
think  so.  Look,  what  a  pair  of  hands  I  have 
got,  covered  with  little  red  bites  and  stings." 
"  Mine  are  worse — and  my  ancles  are  in 
a  perfect  fever." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PRErARATIONS  FOR   THE    DEPARTURE    OF    AR- 
CHER AND    THE    WALTONS. MR.  WALTON's 

SPEECH  OF  GRATITUDE. RODY  ENACTS  THE 

PART  OF  "  STRONGBACK." — ARCHER's    SOLI- 
TARY MEDITATION  BY  THE  FIRE. 

In  the  discomfited  condition  just  described, 
Archer  and  Mary  presented  themselves  at 
Miss  Lloyd's  breakfast-table,  to  the  great 
commiseration  of  the  sisters,  and  the  no 
small  amusement  of  Mr.  Walton.  Miss 
Lloyd  immediately  prepared  a  mixture  of 
sweet-oil  and  cold  cream,  as  the  medium  of 
some  panacea,  which  having  been  duly  ap- 
plied, soon  allayed  all  the  irritation.  They 
laughed  over  their  sufferings,  and  replied  to 
Mr.  Walton's  bantering  accusation,  that  they 
had  only  got  up  this  accident  as  an  excuse 
for  delaying  their  departure  from  the  cottage, 
by  declaring  that  they  could  be  ready  to  go 
by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  second  eup 
of  tea,  if  ho  wished  it. 

Miss  Lloyd  expressed  a  hope,  that  they 
would  not  think  of  leaving  them  yet, — in 
which  she  v/as  joined  by  her  sister. 

Arclier  declared,  that,  for  his  part,  he 
thought  he  could  hve  and  die  there  happily, 
but,  unfortunately,  their  destinies  had  settled 
it  otherwise. 

While  this  discussion  on  the  departure 
from  Wales  was  transpiring  at  Miss  Lloyd's 
cottage,  a  fisher-boy  came  running  up  to 
David  Williams'  farm  to  inform  him  that  a 
great  quantity  of  boxes,  bales,  and  other  lug- 
gage from  the  late  wreck  had  been  cast  upon 
the  beach,  and  that  some  of  these  had  the 
name  of  "  Walton  "  visible  upon  them.  The 
boy  said,  that  his  father  and  another  man 
were  hastening  down  to  the  shore,  and  that 
Rody  M'Mahon  was  already  there  very  ac- 
tively engaged.  David  Williams  fearing  this 
might  be  an  erroneous  statement,  that  would 
lead  to  disappointment,  determined  to  go 
down  himself  before  communicating  the  in- 
teUigence  to  Mr.  Walton.  But  to  return  to 
the  visitors. 

"  Miss  Lloyd,"  said  iMr.  Walton,  as  he 
finished  his  fourth  cup  of  tea  and  handed  it 
forward  for  a  fifth,  "  Miss  Lloyd,  you  are  a 
very  sensible,  amiable,  and  exemplary  young 
lady ;  wise  beyond  your  years,  as  the  mor- 
tal bard  of  Avon,  in  allusion  to   a   certain 


young  judge,  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  im- 
mortal works," 

At  this  pompous   announcement  both  the 
sisters  were  beginning  to  laugh,  but  checked 
themselves  on  perceiving  tha't  Mr.  Walton's 
countenance  did  not  in  the  least  relax  from 
its  seriousness.  With  a  bowing  inclination  of 
the  head  towards  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a  still  graver  tone — "  Quiet  without 
dullness ;  systematic  without  formality;  active 
without  bustle  ;  economical  without"  pcnuri- 
ousness  ;  an  admirable  manager,  producing 
general  comfort  at  no  sacrifice  of  any  one's 
particular  comfort ;  you  appear  to  me.  Miss 
Lloyd,  the  very  model  of  a  good  housekeep- 
er ;  and  it  is  my  humble  opinion — I  am  bold 
to  say  it — that  you.  could  manage  fifty  cetta- 
ges,   if  you   had  them  comm.itted  to   your 
charge,  with  the  same  completeness  and  de- 
lightful precision  that  you  do  this  one,  whor3 
we  shipwrecked  individuals  have   all  been 
made  so  happy.     I  rise.   Miss  Lloyd,  (here 
Mr.  Walton  slowly  rose,  still  holding  uncon- 
sciously his  tea-spoon  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  his  right  hand),  I.  rise  to   tender 
you,  in  my  own  person,  and  in  the  name  of 
my  dear  daughter  and   of  Mr.  Edward  Ar- 
cher, our  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks 
foi-  all  your  hospitality.    GratFtude,  my  young 
friends,  is  a  v/ord  in  common  use  with  tlic 
world  at  la^e,  but  how  seldom  docs  it  con- 
vey its  due  amount  of  progressive  though!, 
I  say  progressive,  because  I  mean  something 
warm'forthe  future  ;  something  that  is  diily 
fclt  at  the  moment,  and  duly  felt  afterwards, 
to  an  indefinite  period  of  years.     But  we  are 
base  dogs,  all  of  us,  I  fear ;  I  mean  onlv  the 
male  sex,  of  course ;  and    have   buf'  'little 
genuine  emotion  of  a  good  and  lasting  sort 
in  us.     Observe,  now,  how  calmlv  I  allowed 
iMr.  Harding  to  depar' :  the  man"  to  whom, 
in  all  probability,  I   owed  my  life,  and  m^' 
daughter's  too;  a  noble,  disinterested,  fine 
specimen  of  an  English  mechanic  !     I  sufTor- 
ed  him  to  depart  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  ! 
Only  think  of  that !     I   never  inquired   or 
concerned  myself  about  his  future  welfare. 
He  might  go  away  and  starve  for  aught  ] 
knew.     I  did  nothing  to  assist  his  course  in 
life.     I  merely  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said  good-bye  !     Conduct  worthy  of  a  Brit- 
ish  statesman.     Such   is  the   gratitude  of 
mankind  !     I  do  not  include  the  fair  and  vir- 
tuous sex  ;  my  remarks  only  point  at  the  de- 
ceiving lords  of  creation;    Ah  !  I  could  say 
much  more,  my  dear  young  ladies,  but  you 
will  riglitly  estimate  my  silence.     In   one 
word,  Miss  Lloyd,   we   thank   you  ;  and  I 
trust  we  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of 
yourself  and  your  dear  sister." 

]Mr.  Walton  sat  down,  and  propeeded  to 
stir  his  fifth  cup  of  tea.  Miss  Llovd  looked 
rather  uncomfortable  at  the  speech^  but  made 
a  simple  reply,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  service 
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she  had  rendered  them  was  but  a  small  mat- 
ter, excepting  that  it  bad  been  the  means  of 
her  having  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquain- 
ted with  her  visitors.  Ellen  Lloyd  had  slip- 
ped away  into  the  other  room  at  the  opening 
of  Mr.  Walton's  speech,  where  he  had  quo- 
ted Shakspeare,  and  Archer  had  been  staring 
out  of  the  window  with  all  his  might  for  the 
last  five  minutes. 

While   Archer  was    thus   employed,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  slow,  heavy,  and  irregu- 
lar paces  upon  the  lawn,  and  then  a   dark 
shadow  came  across  the  window,  and  he  saw 
the  legs  of  a  man  staggering  onwards  be- 
neath an  overwhelming  pile  of  all  sorts  of 
luggage.     There  seemed  to  be  boxes,  and 
trunks,  and  half-empty  packing-ca.ses,  and  a 
barrel,  and  hanging  cloaks  and  coats,  so  that 
he  fancied  he  was  looking  at   Strongback 
with  his  load,  in  the  fairy  tale  of  "  Fortunio." 
Before  he  could  determine,  however,  what 
the  luggage  really  amounted  to — whom  the 
legs  belonged  to — or  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this  portentuous  arrival,  a  slight  accident 
put  an  end  to  a  part   of  the   mystery,  in  a 
very  absurd  manner.    The  incomprehensible 
pile  was  bound  together  with  hay-bands  ;  one 
of  these  gave  way ;   then  two  others  tore 
asunder ;  and  down  came  all  the  heap  pell- 
mell,  one  thing  smashing  the  other.     They 
were  all  rotten  and  fragile,  withv  immersion 
in  the  sea,  and  thumping  over  the  rocks  and 
beach,  so  that  with  the  force  of  the  concus- 
sion everything  burst  wide  apart,  and   the 
contents  were  distributed  all  over  the  lawn. 
There   were  wet  cloth  clothes,   and   linen 
clothes,  and  wet  books  and  maps,  all  looking 
like  old  rags  and  dish-cloths,  and  scores  of 
pairs  of  Indian  moccassins,  many  bead  pur- 
ses, sashes,  bark-boxes,  worked  with  stained 
porcupine  quills,  and  a  tomahawk,  and  three 
telescopes   all  bent    awry,   and    fluttering 
sketch-books,  account-books  and  hundreds 
of  loose  letters,  the   whole  being  liberally 
splashed  and  seasoned  by  the  ruddy  contents 
of  the  little  barrel,  which  had  been  full  of 
Canadian  cranberries.     In  the  centre  of  all 
this  heterogeneous  disaster,  stood  the  figure 
of  Rody  M'Mahon,  with  a  face  like  red  hot 
Vermillion,  with  his  recent  laborious  efforts, 
and  grasping  one  end  of  a  torn  hay-band  in 
his  hand.     He  gazed  round  at  the  unsightly 
ruin,  on  all  sides,  and  then  looked  at  the  as- 
tounded face  of  Archer,  with  an  expression 
of  ridiculous  perplexity,  and  provoking  com- 
posure. 

The  noise  of  the  downfall  had  brought 
everybody  to  the  window.  The  scene  soon 
explained  itself. 

"  Why  there's  my  '  Burton's  Anatomy  ' !" 
exclaimed  Archer,  pointing  to  a  torn,  wet 
heap  of  rags  sewn  together  in  the  middle, 
and  presenting  a  faded   remnant  of  an  old 


"My  barrel  of  choice  cranberries,  no 
doubt!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Walton,  "and  all 
my  books  of  accounts — records  of  the  labors 
of  years — day  and  night-work — and  my 
tomahawk,  I  see — my  clothes  and  curiosities. 
But  who  in  the  world  do  all  those  heaps  of 
Indian  slippers  belong  to— and  all  those  bark- 
box  trumpery  ?" 

"  My  poor  sketch-books,  and  maps,"  said 
Mary,  "  there  they  lie — and  my  clothes  too, 
though  I  am  ashamed  to  own  them." 

Mr.  Walton  threw  open  as  the  window  as 
wide  possible.  He  extended  both  hands  as 
he  addresssed  the  motionless  Rody :  "  A 
pretty  piece  of  blundering  work,  this,  sir  ! 
These  things  have  no  doubt  been  cast  up  by 
the  sea,  and  a  blundering  volunteer  has  thus 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  waters." 

"  Sure  and  yer  honner's  very  right,"  an- 
swered Rody  ;  "  the  poor  Welch  craturs  did 
their  best,  young  and  ould." 

"  It  is  not  of  Welch  creatures  I  speak," 
retorted  Mr.  Walton.  "  It  was  the  l)luuders 
of  an  Irish  creature  I  complained  of."  Mr. 
Walton  turned  to  Archer.  '•  A  most  strange, 
and  marked  characteristic,  is  it  not — that  in 
every  thing  an  Irishman  does — with  a  few 
extraordinary  exceptions — there  is  sure  to  be 
some  blunder  committed." 

"  And  is  it  meeself  now,  yer  honner 
manes  !  Where  were  the  blundering  Welch 
fishermen,  that  they  did  not  run  into  the  sea. 
and  pull  out  all  the  goods  before  they  were 
hustled  and  showthered  to  shatters  upon  the 
rocks  ?  Sure  it  was  a  blunder  to  stand  still 
and  look  on,  instead  of  helping.  Where 
were  the  blundering  Welch  laborers,  and  the 
strong  lads  of  the  hills,  that  they  did  not 
carry  off  all  yer  honner's  luggage — and 
some  over — upon  the  backs  of  them — and 
why  did  the  blundering  farmer's  men  give 
me  hay-bands  badly  twisted,  that  couldn't 
hold  yer  honner's  things  safely  ?  Sure  and 
the  blundering  captain  that  got  our  vessel 
wrecked,  was  an  Englishman  bred  and  born. 
The  owners  wouldn't  have  trusted  an  Irish- 
man, for  fear  of  mischief— and  the  chief  mate 
was  a  Scotchman.  These  two  were  none 
of  yer  honner's  extraordinary  exceptions — sa- 
ving yer  honner's  presence.  As  for  the  Welch 
cratur's  blunders — why,  for  the  matter  o' 
that,  it's  all  very  plisant.  as  I  was  saying,  if 
the  fishermen  had  but  lent  me  a  good  twist 
of  rope,  for  the  farmer's  men  all  did  their  best. 
David  Williams  had  arrived  just  before  the 
close  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  He  was 
confounded  at  first  by  the  sight  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous ruins  that  covered  one  side  of  the 
lawn  ;  but  he  presently  turned  from  it  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  activity,  courageousness,  and 
strength  of  Rody,  in  recovering  the  different 
articles  from  the  breakers,  where  they  were 
tumbling  about;  and  concluded  by  offering 


print  on  one  side,  "  and   my  'Milton'  and   to  engage  him  upon  his  farm.     The  offer  was 
'  Boccaccio' covered  with  cranberries  I"         |  instantly  accepted  by  the  overjoyed  Rody, 
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who,  pointing  to  the  ruins  around,  observed 
that  it  was  the  best  day's  work  Ivi  had  done 
for  a  long  time.  He  endeavored  to  explain 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  so  unmannerly 
as  to  say  he  rejoiced  over  the  bad  accident 
— only  that  it  was  entirely  a  good  windfall 
for  him.  His  explanation  was  received  with 
great  merriment,  and  Mr.  Walton  promised 
to  make  him  some  useful  present  before  his 
departure,  and  also  to  give  him  some  good 
advice. 

The  contents  of  the  different  boxes  and 
packages,  which  had  been  distributed  on  all 
sides,  were  examined  with  considerable  in- 
terest by  all  the  parties  concerned  (excepting 
the  parcels  of  moccassins  and  other  Indian 
articles,  the  owner  of  which  was  unknown,) 
and  it  was  unfortunately  found  that  their 
long  immersion  in  the  salt  water  had  ren- 
dered nearly  everything  valueless.  But  our 
voyagers  had  previously  given  them  up  as 
lost,  so  no  great  regrets  were  expressed  upon 
the  present  occasion  by  anybody  but  Archer, 
who  bemoaned  himself  aloud  over  the  wet 
rags  of  several  dear  old  books.  He  also  be- 
moaned himself  in  secret  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  sundry  poems  and  other  manuscripts 
of  which  he  possessed  no  second  copies — 
and  they  were  as  much  lost  to  Ms  memory 
as  in  the  sea. 

TJie  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
that  kind  of  indolent  excitement  which  com- 
monly precedes  a  journey  after  all  the  prepa- 
rations are  completed,  and  a  few  hours'  de- 
lay intervene.  In  the  present  case,  the 
preparations  were  chiefly  confined  to  letter- 
writing,  and  discussing  future  plans,  and 
probable  contingencies.  After  this,  they 
wandered  into  all  sorts  of  novel  projects,  in 
which  Archer  always  took  the  lead,  and  was 
invariably  checked  by  Mr.  Walton,  who 
gradually  talked  himself  into  an  equally  spe- 
culative vein,  to  be,  in  his  turn,  checked  by 
his  daughter's  smiling  comment.  Amidst  all 
this,  Ellen  Lloyd  now  and  then  sat  down  in 
a  restless  way  to  the  pianoforte,  and  began 
to  play  some  melancholy  air,  which  ended 
abruptly ;  and  several  times  she  took  Mary's 
hand,  and  held  it  long  in  hers.  Brief  as  the 
period  of  acquaintance  had  been,  she  seemed 
to  have  conceived  a  great  regard  for  Mary. 
It  was  duly  returned,  and  Mary  invited  Ellen 
Lloyd  to  accompany  them  on  their  journey 
to  Liverpool,  and  remain  on  a  visit  with  them 
for  some  weeks.  This  pleasure,  however, 
she  said  she  could  not  accept  at  the  present 
time. 

The  departure  of  the  cottage  guests  being 
settled  for  next  morning,  they  all,  after  sup- 
per, retired  early  to  bed,  except  Archer,  who 
remained  musing  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  had 
no  object  in  sitting  up  after  the  rest  were  gone 
— he  had  no  particular  train  of  thought  in 
which  he  wished  to  indulge ;  nor  was  he  in  that 
state  of  drowsy  fatigue  when  one  feels  too  tired  | 


or  too  sleepy  to  make  the  effort  to  rise  from 
one's  chair,  and  go  up  to  bed.  He  sat  looking 
at  the  red  embers  of  (.lie  fire,  listening  to  their 
occasional  low  cracking  sounds,  followed  by 
a  long  hot  silence.  He  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  opened  them  lan- 
guidly, and  watched  red  castle  after  castle, 
and  mountain  after  mountain,  break  asunder 
and  sink  into  ruins,  which  gradually  adopted  * 
the  various  transmutations  of  old  oriental 
heads  with  turbans  and  beards,  and  croco- 
diles' jaws,  and  wigwams,  and  rabbit-warrens 
at  sunset,  and  precipices  and  chasms,  which 
Sinbad  and  Gulliver  would  have  remembered, 
and  pitfalls  and  mines,  and  grotesque  profiles 
of  Rembrandt-heads,  which  presently  turned 
into  the  face  of  Mr.  Walton — at  which  Ar- 
cher laughed — and  then  merged  into  a  warm 
cloud — thence  into  gloom,  and  the  coming  on 
of  darkness  above  volcanic  craters.  Ilov/' 
the  years  had  crept  on  since  he  was  a  young 
man  !  How  the  fire  closed  in,  and  left  dark 
outskirts !  What  a  dull  heavy  look  some 
parts  of  the  fire  had,  while  others  were  still 
so  steadily  at  work — burning  away.  Hard 
lat  work — burning  away.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  sat  and  watched  all  this  before — and  in 
this  very  cottage.  But  that  could  not  be ;  he 
had  never  been  in  Wales  before.  He  must 
have  sat  in  front  of  a  fire  some  night  in  some 
cottage,  and  had  similar  impressions  and 
similar  thoughts  drifting  through  his  mind — 
which  he  mistook  for  the  same  thoughts  and 
the  same  place.  "  What  a  quiet  cottage  this 
is ! — mused  he — "  and  in  what  a  quiet  part 
of  the  world,  or,  rather,  out  of  the  world  ;  for 
how  very  few  of  the  world's  common,  dusty, 
every-day  discomforts,  annoyances,  potty  ac- 
tivities, and  huge  abominations,  have  here 
any  existence  !  Its  insatiable  self-interests 
are  here  unknown.  What  a  pity  Mary  has 
no  taste  for  retirement — and  one  so  sweet. 
The  onward  movement  of  things  attracts  her. 
The  vortex  of  life  draws  her  onward — not 
downwards,  though.  She  is  not  content  to 
watch  the  silent  influence  of  any  mental  im- 
pulses and  directions  given  to  the  world — 
she  wants  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  wheels, 
and  feel  them  rolling  forwards.  A  fine,  prac- 
tical spirit.  Perhaps  I  have  too  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  sit  still,  and  make  projects,  and 
concoct,  and  exhale  what  I  fancy  to  be  noble 
influences,  rather  than  put  my  shoulder  to 
the  actual  wheels !  It  may,  therefore,  be  a 
most  beneficial  difference,  and  a  happy  op- 
position in  the  character  of  our  impulses, 
while  our  ultimate  aim  is  the  same,  that  I 
should  marry  a  woman  like  Mary.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  will  be  my  wife.  That  may  make 
a  change  in  some  of  her  views,  or,  at  least, 
modify  them ;  and  she  will  then  have  more 
mental  sympathy  with  me.  Not  that  I  must 
expect  too  much  on  the  poetical  side.  I  must 
be  content  to  know  and  feel  that  our  sympa- 
thies are  harmonious,  though  not  in  perfect 
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unison,  nor,  perhaps,  indeed,  melodious  upon 
all  occasions.  But  she  has  a  fine,  magnani- 
mous, pleasant  temper.  Yes,  what  a  lovely- 
retreat  this  cottage  is — and  any  cottage  like 
it  would  be  !  How  I  should  rejoice  to  find 
such  a  one,  and  amidst  some  equally  beau- 
tiful and  secluded  scenery !  A  delightful 
-  locality,  where  there  is  '  no  neighborhood' — 
no  county  families — no  respectable  resident 
genti-y  within  eight  or  ten  miles — no  morn- 
ing calls,  or  tea-parties  with  small-talk  and 
scandal — no  persevering  visits  of  the  clergy- 
man, seeking  to  pry  into  your  gospel  and 
belief,  or  elso  to  dine  and  shoot  over  you. 
But  I  must  not  think  of  such  seclusion  as 
this.  Mary  would  not  be  happy.  Nor  ought 
I  to  expect  too  much — one  cannot  have 
everything.  Besides,  I  might  not  myself 
have  liked  it  at  her  age,  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Still,  I  c:,ulcl  have  wished  that 
she  had  been  contented  to  overlook  the  bat- 
tle-field of  mankind  in  our  present  century, 
as  from  a  general's  tent,  and  worked  with 
me  upon  the  charts  and  plans — sending  out 
aide-de-camps  (printers'  devils)  from  time  to, 
time,  into  the  thick  of  the  contests  and  melee. 
Calm  above  the  storm — clear-eyed  and  self- 
possessed  beyond  the  noise  and  smoke,  and 
violent  confusion — undisturbed  by  gross  con- 
flicting interests — undismayed  by  temporary 
and  local  defeats — unbiassed  by  present  and 
partial  successes — from  his  elevated  position 
the  moving  power  overlooks  and  compre- 
hends the  whole,  and  acts  for  large  designs 
in  future  time  through  the  medium  and 
means  of  present  struggles  and  well-directed 
passions.  How  dreadfully  cold  I  feel !  God 
bless  my  soul,  the  fire's  out !  My  candle, 
too,  is  in  a  very  waning  condition.  The 
cinders  creak  and  tick — all  mere  formless 
lumps  of  blackness — and  the  ashes  beneath 
are  grey  and  white.  Oh,  ye  grey  and  white 
emblems  of  old  age — of  extinguished  bright- 
ness and  gone  power ! — whose  fineness  and 
silence  might  fit  ye  for  the  hour-glass  of 
Time — whose  contrast  with  passed  passions 
is  pathetic,  but  not  humiliating,  seeing  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  created  things  to  pass 
away,  and  make  room  for  other  beings  to 
have  their  fair  turn  in  the  grand  rotation — 
cold,  pale  ashes,  be  comforted  in  your  closed 
career — your  substance  did  its  work  below — 
and  the  flame  went  upward  !" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

rORTSMOUTH  DOCK-YARI). — JOHN  DOWNS  AND 
HIS  FOREIGN  FRIEND. — PRODUCTIVE  POW- 
ERS    OF     HANDS     AND    ENGINES. HARDING 

AT   WORK. — THE    EXIT   OF   MR.    DOWNS. 

"  This  is  a  German  gentleman,  and  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine.    He  has  come  a  long 


way  on  purpose  to  see  the  Dock-yard  !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  pohce  inspector,  who 
stood  by  the  porter  at  the  Dock  gates,  "  I 
tell  you  he  can't  be  admitted.  There's  a 
standing  order  against  the  admission  of  all 
foreigners." 

"  That's  very  illiberal." 

"It's  the  order,"  muttered  the  inspector 
drily. 

"  No,  it  isn't." 

"  You'll  find  it  is." 

"  No,  I  shall  not." 

"  I  tell  you,  once  more,  he  can't  be  ad- 
mitted. It's  of  no  use  to  persevere  in  this 
way  !     You  ought  to  know  better." 

"  And  so  I  do  know  better  than  you  think, 
Mr.  Police-officer.  Can't  I  believe  my  own 
eyes  ?  Not  admit  foreigners  !  Look  yonder  ! 
What  do  you  call  that  ?  A  tall  stalking- 
horse,  with  a  long  lanthorn-jaw  as  yellow  as 
a  kite's  foot — a  small  muff  stuck  underneatli 
a  large  vulture  nose — a  Mother  Shipton  hr.t 
— and  a  beard  like  the  ace  of  spades  !  What 
do  you  call  that  ?  Something  of  the  cut  of 
a  foreigner,  I  should  say." 

"  That  gentleman  has  come  in  v/ith  an 
Admiralty  order.  But  one  of  the  police,  au 
you  see,  goes  every  where  vv'ith  him." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Inspector;  then  will 
you  be  so  obliging  as  to  obtain  for  this  gen- 
tleman here  just  such  an  order,  and  let  hiin 
also  be  attended  by  a  policeman — all  polite- 
ness— like  the  one  I  sec  yonder." 

"I  tell  you  what,  my  friend, — "  (the  In- 
spector here  made  a  grave  pause)  "  you  will 
get  yourself  into  trouble.  I  shall  not  admit 
you  now,  without  knowing  more  about  you. 
You've  written  in  the  visitor's  book,  I 
see,  'John  Downs — Brick-something — Stour- 
bridge,' Brick — what  is  this  ?" 

"  Brickmaker,  to  be  sure — what  else  does 
it  look  like  ?  My  name  is  John  Downs.  I 
am  owner  of  a  clay  pit  and  clay  works  in 
Stourbridge.  The  clay  is  called  fire-clay, 
because  it  makes  furnace-pots,  fire-proof 
bricks,  backs  of  grates,  chimney-pots,  and 
firemen's  hats.  I  hope  it  will  have  to  make 
hats  for  the  police-force  before  long.  My 
nephew  carries  on  the  works.  I  am  JTist 
come  home  from  Nova  Scotia.  I  was  ship- 
wrecked among  the  St.  Tudwall's  Islands, 
and  other  rascally  rocks  off  the  coast  of 
North  Wales,  in  the  steamship  '  Endeavor," 
Captain  Bright.  He  and  I  were  washed 
overboard  together;  but  we  picked  each  other 
up  on  a  great  floating  boom,  and  drifted 
ashore  somehow.     Will  ihat  do  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  admit  you." 

"  But  you  must,  though.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  will  not  send  my  name  in  to  the 
Warden  of  the  Yard  for  permission  with  the 
rest? 

The  Inspector,  unmoved  by  this  appeal, 
now  bent  his  eye  upon  the  German  friend 
who  came  with  Mr.  Downs. 
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"  As  for  this  gentleman,"  said  the  Inspec- 
tor, "  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  I  must  also  send  a  constable 
with  him  to  see  where  he  lives,  and  make  a 
few  inquiries." 

'•  Mein  Gott !"  exclaimed  the  German,  with 
staring  eyes,  like  a  man  suddenly  waking 
with  a  new  idea — "  Mein  Gott ! — be  they  so 
goot  and  me  to  my  house  let  go !  Allow 
they  me — allow  to  me  !  I  will  to  mine  hotel, 
mit  obedient  foots  off  hasten!" 

This  excited  and  somewhat  curious  speech, 
bursting  suddenly  from  the  lips  of  a  grave 
gentleman,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  never 
uttered  a  word,  or  even  appeared  to  unc'er- 
stand  very  well  what  was  going  on,  caused 
much  merriment  among  the  bystanders  ;  and 
this  was  considerably  increased  by  the  hasty 
retirement  of  the  speaker,  and  by  one  of  the 
police  as  hastily  following  on  his  steps. 

Mr.  Downs  would  infallibly  have  gone 
with  his  friend,  but  he  had  been  told  that  he 
himself  should  not  be  admitted.  He  was 
therefore  determined  to  stay. 

When  a  severe  man  is  unexpectedly 
amused,  he  usually  relaxes  his  severity  in 
some  degree ;  perhaps,  also,  the  Inspector 
perceived  that  there  was  probably  nothing 
in  all  this  but  the  dogged  wilfulness  of  Mr. 
John  Downs,  and  no  dangerous  visitor  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dock-yard.  He  therefore  ap- 
proached Mr.  Downs  with  a  conciliatory 
face,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  his 
atmosphere,  calmly  laid  one  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Now,  supposing  you  were  in  my  place — 
as  a  reasonable  man — and  that  you  had 
strict  orders  not  to  admit  any  foreigner,  un- 
less by  express  permission — would  you,  as  a 
reasanablc  man,  allow  any  one  to  pass  with- 
out that  express  parmission  ?" 

This  complimentary  appeal  to  a  faculty  he 
did  not  possess,  evidently  softened  and  grati- 
fied Mr.  Downs,  besides  that  it  placed  his 
imagination  in  the  position  most  gratifying 
to  his  obstinate  character. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  he,  slowly.  "  I  can't 
say — only  you  did  not  tell  me  at  first  about 
the  Admiralty  order ;  which  was  wrong.  But 
never  mind." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Downs  lounged 
forwards  into  the  Yard.  A  policeman  pre- 
sently afterwards  loitered  off  in  the  same 
direction,  looking  carelessly  on  all  sides,  and 
at  every  #iing,  except  at  Mr.  Downs,  who 
went  just  where  he  pleased. 

A  party  of  visitors  had  previously  ad- 
vanced into  the  Yard,  and  were  beginning  to 
explore  its  various  wonders  with  curious 
eyes.  Forward  they  v/ent  over  spaces  of 
sharp  uneven  stones,  or  not  very  even  flag- 
stone causeways,  across  movable  wooden 
bridges,  and  iron-bound  bridges,,and  beside 
the  brinks  cf  deep  docks,  into  which  they 
peeped  down — and  along  the  causeways  and 


brinks  of  ponds  and  basons,  wharfs,  and 
pier-heads,  and  pump-works,  and  beds  of 
piles,  far  down  in  the  mud,  and  interminable 
sea-walls.  ■  Over  the  winding  ways  of  stone 
and  wood-work,  they  wandered  onwards ; 
and  round  the  scaffolding  and  platforms  of 
building-sheds,  and  up  and  down  the  ranges 
of  stairs,  and  over  timbers  and  planks,  de- 
scending between  a  thick  forest  of  slant  sup- 
porters down  beneath  the  keels  of  new 
skeleton  hulls  of  vessels  upon  the  stocks. 
Then,  away  again  the  party  heavily  trudged, 
till  they  found  themselves  very  near  the 
point  from  whence  they  started ;  and  some 
of  them  went  into  the  boat-building  house, 
and  some  into  the  mast-house,  where  the 
main-masts  of  first-rate  ships  are  ranged 
along  the  ground — and  looking  like  long 
wooden  round-towers,  or  huge  barrels  fitted 
one  into  another  lengthwise,  with  iron  bands 
over  the  joints ;  and  some  of  the  visitors, 
their  feet  and  ancles  aching  with  exhaustion 
fr»m  travelling  so  much  over  the  uneven 
stones  of  the  Yard,  seated  themselves  outside 
upon  very  long,  straight,  slightly-tapering, 
cutter  and  schooner  masts,  each  made  out  of 
a  single  tree  from  Dantzic  or  Riga,  and  now 
in  process  of  finishing  off  with  a  polish.  No 
one  could  pass — not  even  a  policeman — 
without  giving  a  glance  of  admiration  at 
these  beautiful  "  sticks."  At  the  extreme 
end  of  one  of  these  sat  John  Downs,  wiping 
his  forehead  with  a  great  India-silk  handker- 
chief of  saffron  and  brown. 

•  The  most  vigorous  of  the  party  now  prose- 
cuted their  researches  down  by  the  side  of 
the  anchor-tier — a  long  range  of  mighty  an- 
chors, such  as  Vulcan  himself  would  have 
been  proud  to  own,  (and  with  reason,  since 
he  never  made  an  anchor  equal  to  any  one 
of  them,)  and  standing  twelve  abreast.  After 
this,  they  looked  into  the  rope-house  ;  but 
gazing  down  the  long  perspective  lines  of  the 
ro])3-walks, — nearly  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length, — ending  in  a  narrow  spot 
of  light,  with  men  that  looked  like  mice  stand- 
ing on  their  hind  legs,  moving  to  and  fro  at 
the  extreme  end,  the  dismayed  visitors  re- 
tired from  the  prospect  of  such  "  a  walk" 
after  all  their  previous  labors. 

As  this  party  were  slowly  dragging  their 
weary  limbs  towards  the  Dock-yard  gates, 
they  met  a  fresh  party  just  coming  in,  full 
of  alacrity,  who,  having  performed  the  round 
of  the  Yard  in  a  cursory  manner  yesterday, 
had  now  come  with  the  intention  of  taking 
a  more  leisure  survey,  and  chiefly  with  re- 
ference to  some  of  the  wonderful  engines 
and  machinery  of  the  place.  This  latter 
party  was  joined  by  Mr.  Downs.  He  had 
become  interested  in  the  various  works,  and 
had  forgotten  his  recent  contest.  A  tall, 
grey-haired  gentleman,  of  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, led  the  way  towards  the  block  manufac- 
tory.    A  pohceman   politely  stepped  from 
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behind  a  pile  of  wood  close  by,  and  opened 
the  door.  Here  they  found  themselves  amidst 
a  whirl  and  whiz  of  machinery  above  and 
below — the  whole  place  was  full  of  it.  Above, 
there  were  rumbling  rows  of  droning  and 
snoring  drum.s,  turned  by  steam-power,  and 
connected  by  straps  with  the  block-making 
machines  below,  in  which  circular  saws, 
hammers,  and  broaching,  morticing,  scoring, 
and  gouging  chisels,  spin  or  fly  up  and  down, 
or  perform  "  to  order,"  looking  like  grey 
shadows  from  the  intensity  of  their  motion. 
A  piece  of  timber  is  laid  down — a  circular 
saw  gracefully  descends  towards  it — sings 
its  way  through  it — and  again  as  gracefully 
ascends  to  its  place.  Ten  of  the  solid  pieces 
of  wood  thus  produced  arc  fi.xed  in  an  iron 
wheel — oiT  spins  the  wheel — and  certain 
tools  being  gradually  advanced  in  front,  a 
stream  of  chips  instantly  pours  out,  like  an 
arching  fountain,  and  in  a  minute  the  wheel 
stops,  and  ten  ship-blocks  are  perfectly 
shaped,  and  ready  to  be  carried  to  another 
machine  for  the  next  process  of  boring,  &c. 
Thus,  from  a  solid  length  of  timber — a  hard 
tree-trunk,  shorn  of  its  boughs  and  bark — in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  are  produced 
ten  perfectly  formed  blocks,  (or  "  puUies,"  in 
landsman  dialect)  smoothly  grooved  and  po- 
lished, and  ready  to  be  fitted  with  polished 
box-wood  sheaves  inlaid  with  brass,  all  fa- 
shioned out  of  the  rough  material  by  equally 
rapid  processes.  At  each  fresh  transforma- 
tion, the  tall,  aristocratic-looking  gentleman 
turned  to  some  ladies  of  his  party,  and  said 
"It's  like  magic!"  They  went  on  from 
room  to  room,  and  from  engine  to  engine. 
From  one  of  these  last,  a  rough,  dingy  sheeve 
(or  block-wheel)  came  forth  a  line  polished 
article,  as  if  from  a  cabinet-maker's  hands, 
and  of  a  totally  different  color.  "  It's  like 
magic  !"  observed  the  tall  gentleman  to  the 
ladies,  in  explanation.  Presently  they  saw 
an  engine  busily  at  work  in  paring  tjie  out- 
side of  a  large  iron  bolt,  which  it  Aid  with 
the  softness  and  noiseless  ease  of  paring  ^n 
apple,  the  iron  curling  off  in  the  same  man- 
ner. "  It's  like  magic  !"  remarked  the  intel- 
ligent and  courtly  gentleman  to  the  ladies  by 
his  side.  "No,  it  isn"t!"  muttered  a  voice 
from  behind.  Everybody  tvu-ned  to  look  at 
the  speaker.  It  was  the  burly  Mr.  Downs, 
who  stood  with  his  head  on  one  side,  gazing  at 
the  engine,  and  displaying  the  knowing  air 
of  a  man  who  has  comprehended  the  action. 
Not  deigning  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
this  rude  fellow,  the  aristocratic  personage 
led  his  party  onwards  to  other  works.  The 
block-house  was  presently  deserted  of  all  its 
visitors,  except  a  policeman,  who  was  tying 
his  shoe.  Mr.  Downs  accompanied  the  party 
to  the  blacksmiths'  forges. 

Here,  among  other  wonders,  \he  visitors 
saw  the  enormous  iro/i  hammer  which  can 
strike  a  blov/  equal  to  twenty  tons,  and  yet 


it  is  so  perfectly  under  command,  that  with 
the  very  next  blow  it  can  crack  a  hazel-nut 
shell  without  smashing  the  kernel.  One  of 
the  blacksmiths  being  asked  if  this  was  true, 
replied,  "  Oh,  yes  sir, — we  did  it  very  lately 
when  Abraham  Parker  was  here.  He  sat 
in  a  chair,  and  all  the  other  beards  and  tur- 
bans stood  round  for  to  see.  We  pounded 
flat  a  thick  bit  of  iron  with  one  thump,  and 
we  then  cracked  a  nut  for  him  in  three  leetlo 
taps,  and  guv  Abraham  the  kernel."  The 
tall,  grey-haired  gentleman  requested  to  see 
this  feat  performed ;  and,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  Admiral  Superintendent, 
his  wish  was  immediately  complied  with,  and 
the  kernel  of  the  nut  was  handed  to  him.  He 
presented  it  to  the  ladies,  bowing,  with  an 
ifppropriate  comment — "  It's  like  magic  !" 
said  he.  "  Ahem !"  coughed  a  loud  voice 
near  the  door.  Everybody  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  abrupt  sound,  and  saw  the 
heavy,  insolent  shoulders  of  a  man  slowly 
lounging  off  through  the  door-way. 

Mr.  Downs  continued  his  way  alone,  and 
soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  caisoons,  whicli 
are  used  instead  of  dock-gates  in  those  places 
where  the  pressure  of  water  would  be  too 
great  for  any  gates  to  resist.  The  caisoon  - 
was  rising  from  the  water.  There  was  a 
loud  and  banging  sound  of  numerous  pumps 
at  work  in  the  inside,  and  Mr.  Downs,  ob- 
serving a  small,  square  hatchway  on  the 
deck,  approached  it,  and  descended  the  lad- 
der. The  interior  of  the  caisoon  v/as  fi'lod 
with  convicts,  as  thickly  crowded  as  bees  in 
a  hive,  and  all  at  Vv'ork  in  pumping  out  th^ 
water  to  raise  the  machine.  No  sooner  had- 
the  adventurous  intruder  made  his  appear- 
ance half-way  down  the  ladder,  thnn  the 
whole  bevy  of  convicts  set  up  a  loud  shout 
of  derision,  mingled  with  cries  of  "  Colum- 
bus !" — "  Peeping  Tom  !" — "  a  Phihstine  !" 
These  shouts  and  cries  they  continued  with- 
out ceasing,  and  also  without  a  moment's 
cessation  from  the  pumping,  until  Sir.  Downs 
reascended  the  ladder — a  performance  whicJi 
he  did  not  choose  to  accelerate  beyond  one 
step  a  minute ;  so  that,  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  deck,  a  crowd  of  workmen,  visitors,  po- 
lice, and  apprentices  of  the  Yard,  had  col- 
lected round  the  caisoon.  Through  all  these 
the  wrathful  face  of  Mr.  Downs  made  its 
way,  and  its  owner  now  bent  his  course 
through  the  building-.slips. 

The  bell  now  rang  for  the  worlimen  to  go 
to  dinner.  During  their  absence.  Sir.  Downs 
rested  himself  upon  a  spar  in  front  of  the 
mast-house.  After  all  the  noise  and  busy 
hubbub  of  the  place,  the  entire  silence  that 
had  ensued  was  very  remarkable :  equall^r 
so  was  the  solitude.  Not  a  soul  was  visible, 
unless  perhaps  a  lonely  policeman,-  saunter- 
ing in  melancholy  abstractioil  round  some 
distant  corner.  There  might  have  been  a 
straggling  visitor  or  two  hke  Mr.  Downs, 
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who  had  not  chosen  to  leave  the  Yard  du- 
ring the  dinner-hour ;  but  if  so,  they  must 
have  gone  round  the  sea-walls,  and  were, 
perhaps,  sitting  mute  among  the  blocks  of 
granite.  However,  at  half-past  one  all  the 
workmen  returned,  and  the  noise  and  ac- 
tivity were  immediately  resumed. 

Approaching  the  huge  hull  of  a  first-rate 
ship  which  was  in  the  process  of  building, 
Mr.  Downs  ascended  the  broad,  slant  ladder 
of  the  outer  scaffolding  on  one  side,  and,  gain- 
ing the  platform,  walked  leisurely  round  the 
enormous  structure.  It  was  the  "  Royal 
Frederick :"  she  was  built  for  three  thousand 
and  ninety-nine  tons  burden,  and  was  to  car- 
ry one  hundred  and  ten  guns.  Having  per- 
formed the  circuit  upon  the  workmen's  plat- 
form, he  again  stood  beneath  her  towering 
stern,  and  gazed  upward  at  its  embattled 
heights.  A  small,  dark  aperture,  rather  low 
down,  met  his  eye,  and  two  shipwrights  at 
this  moment  creeping  in  with  some  timber 
upon  their  shoulders,  Mr.  Downs  forthwith 
crossed  the  planks  that  led  up  to  it,  and, 
bending  his  head,  grouped  his  way  in  after 
them. 

He  paused  with  his  second  step,  partly  be- 
cause he  discerned  no  means  of  proceeding 
any  further  without  falling  through  gaps  on 
all  sides,  and  partly  because  he  felt  confound- 
ed by  the  scene  before  him.  He  found  him- 
self in  fi'ont  of  a  strange  and  busy  darkness, 
that  indeed  might  have  suggested  to  some  im- 
aginations the  chaotic  inside  of  a  new  planet 
which  was  being  wrought  into  form.  As  no 
outlines  were  distinguishable,  there  could  be 
no  idea  of  dimensions.  Howbeit,  the  new 
planet  was  all  mads  of  wood-work  inside ; 
John  Downs  felt  sure  of  that.  It  was  a  world 
of  cross-beams  and  timbers,  upright  and 
downright — above  his  head,  beams  and  tim- 
bers all  crossing  and  traversing,  and  thick 
and  three-fold,  so  that  scarcely  any  day-light 
could  be  seen  in  looking  up.  Level  with  his 
feet,  and  his  knees,  and  his  breast,  lay  all 
sorts  of  loose  planks,  some  of  them  pretend- 
ing to  be  for  the  means  of  passage  to  and  fro, 
with  here  and  there  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  ladder,  just  knocked  up  any  how  with  a 
few  bits  of  wood  and  a  rail  or  two,  or  a  notch ; 
and  beneath  him  more  cross-beams,  and  up- 
rights, and  slanting  timbers,  and  lumbering 
masses  of  wood  unfixed,  and  small  platforms 
of  planks  with  men  standing  upon  them,  do- 
ing something,  while  candles  or  lanthorns 
were  seen  dimly  shining  far  in  the  depths 
beyond,  some  of  them  stationary,  some  mov- 
ing about  and  suddenl}'^  disappearing.  No- 
thing seemed  to  have  any  shape.  Men  were 
distinguishable  in  all  directions,  but  were  re- 
cognised by  instinct  rather  than  the  eye  ;  for 
even  the  figures  of  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
objects  that  environed  them,  were  shapeless. 
Amidst  all  this,  the  noise  and  confused  din 
were  prodigious — the  constant  blows  of  innu- 
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mVrable  hammers  of  different  weights  strik- 
ing, upon  wood  and  metal,  mingled  with  the 
hacking  of  axes,  the  chipping  of  adzes,  the 
lumbering  of  beams,  the  clatter  of  planks, 
and  the  varied  voices  and  tones  of  the  work- 
men, produced  in  their  entire  effects  much 
such  an  impression  as  might  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  a  visitor  to  the  interior  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  As  to  the  work  that  was 
going  on — it  was  inconceivable.  Every  man 
seemed  to  be  working  at  random  ;  and  each 
group,  so  busy  upon  a  strip  of  platform,  or 
huddling  together  below  over  some  great 
mass  of  timber,  appeared  to  be  exerting 
themselves  with  no  definite  object  or  effect. 
As  for  the  stranger  who  had  ventured  in, 
and  who,  with  his  back  up  against  a  wall  of 
timbers,  was  expecting  some  such  rude  and 
uproarious  reception  as  he  had  experienced  on 
•entering  the  caisoon — and  with  a  ten-fold 
force  of  numbers — nobody  appeared  con- 
scious of  his  presence  any  more  than  if  he 
had  been  invisible.  Still,  as  no  one  ran  against 
him,  or  jammed  him  in  any  way  with  a  beam 
or  plank,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  work- 
men did  really  see  where  they  were  going, 
and  knew  what  they  were  about. 

John  Downs,  however,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  prevented  or  impeded  in  his  intended 
course  by  any  effect  of  wonder  or  "  most  ad- 
mired disorder,"  neither  were  his  nerves  of  a 
kind  to  experience  anything  more  than  a 
very  temporary  vibration,  bo  the  cause  what 
it  might ;  he  therefore  began  to  grope  his 
way  forwards.  While  every  rib,  and  beam, 
and  stantion  was  solid  and  immoveable  as 
rock,  every  ladder,  plank,  and  platform  was 
loose — indeed,  nearly  all  the  passes  of  com- 
munication were  along  loose  planks  which 
bent,  or  slipped,  or  di^nced  beneath  the  feet, 
and  usually  leapt  up  at  one  end  as  the  last 
foot  left  them ; — yet  a  fall  from  any  of  them 
would  be  likely,  and  in  some  places  certain, 
to  precipitate  the  unfortunate  intruder  head- 
long down  into  a  dark  abyss  of  timbers.  Mr. 
Downs  had  been  accustomed  to  sundry  dan- 
gers on  the  brink  of  his  own  clay-pit  and 
other  works  in  Stourbridge,  so  that  he  mov- 
ed warily  and  without  any  serious  apprehen- 
sion ;  still,  he  wisely  considered  that  a  man 
out  of  his  element  was  not  quite  the  same 
man,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  broken  limbs  or  neck.  He  accord- 
jpgly  clambered  up  the  next  hurdle-like 
apology  for  a  ladder  he  came  to,  and  continu- 
ed to  ascend  by  such  other  means  as  of- 
fered themselves  to  feet  or  hands,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  what  was  evidently  in  course  of  for- 
mation into  a  long  deck — in  all  probability 
the  main  deck.  Something  like  form  and 
order  were  here  attained.  It  was  possible 
to  see  almost  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other,  so  comparatively  few  were  the  inter- 
ruptions ;  and  after  contemplating  the  count- 
less succession  of  huge  beams  of  dull,  pink- 
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tinted  African  oak  that  stretched  across, 
ready  for  the  laying-down  of  the  deck-planks, 
Mr.  Downs  began  to  step  from  one  to  the 
other,  intending  to  make  liis  exit  at  a  port, 
and  so  leap  down  upon  the  building-platform 
outside.  His  passage  across  these  beams 
was,  however,  retarded  by  two  causes — the 
circumspection  required  in  taking  each  step, 
because  the  gaps  between  were  literally 
precipices  of  timbers  and  beams,  leading 
down,  in  some  places,  to  the  very  keel  in  all 
its  darkness ;  while  the  other  retarding  cir- 
cumstance was  the  divided  attention  he  could 
not  help  giving  to  the  steps  he  was  taking, 
and  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  shipwrights  on 
the  opposite  side,  who  was  driving  a  long 
bolt  into  one  of  the  braces  ovter  the  lining. 
The  iron  mall,  or  hammer,  was  very  large, 
with  a  long  handle,  and  the  bolt  to  be  driven 
in  was  higher  than  the  man's  head.  The 
action  was  peculiar.  He  swayed  himself 
gently  aside,  so  as  almost  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  object  of  his  aim ;  then  raising  the 
mall  with  his  right  hand  close  to  the  iron 
head  of  it,  he  whirled  himself  round  together 
with  the  mall,  letting  his  right  hand  slip  down 
the  handle,  so  that,  before  delivering  the  blow, 
both  hands  were  at  the  extreme  end  of  it ; 
thus  giving  the  full  swing  of  the  semicircle 
descriljed  by  the  entire  length  of  the  handle, 
and  adding  his  own  weight  to  the  blow.  And 
such  a  blow  it  was  !  It  seemed  as  if  it  would 
have  knocked  down  an  ordinary  house.  Yet 
those  tremendous  blows  were  delivered  in 
regular  succession  during  several  minutes, 
and  with  such  apparent  ease,  that  after  each 
blow  it  might  be  thought  lie  had  ceased — 
yet  round  came  another  thunder-clap  as  be- 
fore. 

Now,  Mr.  Downs,  "  albeit  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,"  did  greatly  admire  the  deal- 
ing of  tliese  heavy  blows.  He  liked  to  look 
at  it.  It  did  him  good.  It  was  the  sort  of 
satisfactory  thing  ho  enjoyed,  and  could  so 
seldom  find.  He  thought  with  a  smile  of 
the  porter's  lodge  at  the  Dock-yard  gates, 
and  how  he  would  have  liked,  when  the  ad- 
mission was  refused  to  the  worthy  German 
merchant,  his  friend,  to  have  knocked  the 
lodge  about  their  ears  with  just  such  a  ham- 
mer as  that — and  in  that  fine  style.  Mr. 
Downs  forthwith  stepped  from  beam  to  beam, 
:ind  seated  himself  near,  in  hopes  of  having 
more  of  it.  He  fancied  the  form  of  the  shiur 
Wright  was  familiar  to  him  somehow,  thougn 
lie  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen 
him. 

A  gang  of  twelve  or  fifteen  shipwTights 
were  at  work  near  the  man  who  had  just 
been  driving  in  the  iron  bolt,  and  one  of  these 
now  approached  him  with  several  strong 
wooden  pins,  or  rounded  stakes  in  his  hand. 
"  Dinna  ye  v/ant  these  trunnels,  mon  ?"'  said 
he,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent. 

"  I  shall  presently,"  replied  the  other,  lay- 


!  ing  down  his  mall,  and  taking  up  an  adze, 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  chip  and  level 
some  of  the  timbers. 

"  I'm  just  thinkin'  anent  the  feegurin'  o' 
the  fractions  an'  deecemals, — an'  I  canna 
see  if  three-thirds  of  an  inch  are  equal  to 
ane  inch ;  five-fifths  equal  to  ane ;  and  seven- 
sevenths  equal  to  ane — I  canna  a'thegither 
discern  what's  the  uteelity  o'  sae  mony  fee- 
gures  for  the  same  quantity." 

'•  Why,  the  use  of  those  figures  is  not  for 
the  whole  number  of  one,  but  for  the  frac- 
tional divisions.  Do  you  understand,  Sandy  ?" 

"  Aweel  noo ; — I  begin.  Eh,  it's  a  vera 
gude  thing  to  ken  the  feegurin'.  There's 
nae  hope  in  this  warld  withoot  it." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  it  myself. — Giva 
me  one  of  those  trunnels." 

"  But  ye  ken  the  fractions  an'  the  deece- 
mals weel  aneugh  to  satisfy  the  new  regula- 
tions frae  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  sae 
ye  can  hand  fast  your  post  as  leading  mon^— 
an'  that's  a  blessed  gude." 

"  You  are  looking  forward  for  promotion. 
I  see.     Hand  me  up  that  trunnel-mall." 

"  Nae  doot,  I  am.  What  is  this  life  given 
to  sinfu'  mon  for,  but  to  work  for  his 
promotion  ?  I  confess  my  ambeetion  is  to 
become  a  leadin'  mon  like  yoursel." 

The  shipwright  to  whom  this  was  address- 
ed continued  to  hammer  in  the  trunnel ; 
which  operation  being  completed,  he  paused. 

"  Learn  to  use  your  adze  better,"  said  he ; 
"  and  your  axe,  and  your  mall :  have  a  good 
eye  to  form,  and  proportion,  and  the  strength 
and  fitness  of  things ;  and  as  you  are  sober 
and  industrious,  you  will  establish  a  charac- 
ter in  the  Yard,  and  you  will  be  thoroughly 
qualified  for  a  leading  man,  and  will  in  time 
be  made  one." 

"  Wi'  fractions  an'  deecemals,  forbye." 

"  Pooh  !" 

'•  Pooh  ?  Have  na  the  Lords  o'  the  Admi- 
ralty sent  doon  their  orders  that  nae  shep- 
wright  shall  baud  the  post  o'  leadin'  mon 
withoot  the  cannio  feegurin'  ?  Nae  question 
but  the  examiners  will  a'  be  vera  parteek'- 
ler." 

"  If  they  insist  upon  this,  the  effect  will 
soon  be  instructive  to  the  Lords.  Give  me 
another  trunnel." 

"  Instruct  the  Lords  o'  the  Board  !  Pro- 
duce an  effeck  upon  a  Lord  !  Dinna  ye  talk 
that  gate." 

"  The  effect  will  be  this,  Sandy.  The 
apprentices  who  have  just  left  school,  or  arc 
still  at  school  in  over-hours,  will  be  the  most 
expert  at  these  fractions  and  decimals ;  and 
they  will  as  soon  as  possible  be  made  leading 
men,  without  possessing  any  of  the  requisite  " 
and  practical  experience,  and  be  placed  over 
the  heads  of  those  who  are  com.petcnt  in  re- 
alities. Then,  these  reality  men,  like  myself, 
will  leave  Her  Majesty's  Dock-yard,  and  the 
theoretical  lads  of  leaders  will  very  soon,  by 
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their  blunders,  bring  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  their  senses." 

"  Eh,  mon  !  hoo  can  ye  talk  o'  bringin'  a. 
Lord  to  his  senses  ?  We  maun  study  the 
feegurin'  wi'  Glide's  help." 

"  But  the  practical  authorities  in  the  yard 
will  humor  all  this  nonsense,  so  that  it  does 
no  mischief.     Now,  go  on  with  the  lining." 

The  shipwright  here  proceeded  to  examine 
the  di'nensions  of  some  thick  planks  that 
were  near  at  hand  ;  and  by  way  of  a  final 
comment  upon  the  Admiralty  order  for  stu- 
dies, which  had  taken  such  possession  of 
the  mind  of  Sandy  Morrison,  he  wrote 
Vi^ith  a  large  pencil  of  red  chalk  upon  one  of 
the  planks,  "  A  figment  of  some  old  cock!" 
— when  the  point  of  his  pencil  broke. 

Sandy  Morrison  slowly  read  this  in  a 
whisper  of  awe,  "  A  feegment  o'  some  auld 
cockie  !" 

The  shipwright,  having  sharpened  the 
point  of  the  pencil  with  the  edge  of  his  adze, 
added  "  ed  hat ;"  and  Sandy  again  read  it  out 
with  increased  awe  in  face  and  voice. 

"' A  feegment  o'  some  auld  cocked  hat!' 
Ye  mak  me  tremble  ootside,  an'  laugh 
within,  Master  Harding." 

"  Harding, !"  shouted  Mr.  Downs,  rising, 
'•  to  be  sure  ;  that's  the  name  I've  been  try- 
ing to  recollect,  for  I  knew  you  almost  direct- 
ly !" — and  Mr.  Downs  went  up  to  Harding, 
and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand.  "  You 
remember  me,  of  course  ;  you  thought  I  was 
lost,  didn't  you  ?" 
"  No,  I  did  not." 

"Yes,  you  did  ;  you  must  have  thought  so  !" 
"  No,  I  saw  you  get  astride  upon  tlie  boom, 
and  I  heard  from  the  Welchmen  ashore  that 
you  had  safely  reached  the  beach  with  Cap- 
tain Bright,  and  had  gone  off  to  Bangor  to- 
gether." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  with  you  again  ! 
I  have  often  thought  of  the  service  you  did 
me  with  my  bales  and  pacliages  on  jjoard — 
my  speculation  in  peltry." 
"  You  lost  them  all,  though." 
"  No,  I  didn't — yes,  to  be  sure,  I  did— but 
that  is  no  reason  f  should  forget  what  you  did 
to  help  me  in  stowing  them  in  a  safer  place, 
just  when  the  storm  was  coming  on  ;  and 
not  only  I,  but  every  one  else  in  the  sliip  had 
some  service  or  other  to  acknowledge.  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  with- 
out you.  You  brought  a  good  many  ashore 
on  your  raft,  I  heard  ?" 

"  Not  many,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  but  as 
many  as  it  was  safe  to  put  upon  her." 

"  You  brouglit;  old  Mr.  Walton,  the  timber 
merchant,  among  the  rest — and  his  daughter 
— .and  the  pale-faced,  book-read  gentleman, 
didn't  you  ?  You  staid  some  days  with  them 
in  Wales,  I  was  told." 

"  Yes,  I  did — they  were  all  very  nice  peo- 
ple— ^very  kind  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
it  to  the  end  of  my  life." 


"  Aha,  you  had  a  happy  holiday  after  a 
rough  voyage  and  wreck  ?" 

"  Yes,  too  happy  for  a  workman,  who  has 
to  return  to  his  work.  It  made  me  thinlc  too 
much  of  many  things  that  are  of  no  use  to 
think  about.  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  staid 
there.  However,  I  have  got  over  it  now; 
and  am  well  at  work  again." 

"  That's  right.  A  man  should  never  let  a 
good  holiday  make  him  wish  for  another  too 
soon.  Old  Walton's  rather  an  odd  fish,  isn't 
he  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  see  him  here 
soon," 

"  Coming  here  !" 

"  Yes,  very  likely.  A  German  riend  of 
mine  wrote  to  him  only  this  morning  on 
matters  of  business  between  them.  Well, 
how  does  it  fare  with  you  liere — briskly,  I 
suppose  ?  A  man  who  can  use  his  hands 
like  you,  always  finds  himself  wanted  some- 
where ;  only  I  didn't  well  understand  what 
was  the  matter  between  you  and  the  Admi- 
ralty. I  heard  your  mate  here  call  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  a  set  of  fig-merchants 
in  old  cocked  hats,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Eh,  sirs  !  dinna  ye  bletlier  sic  whigme- 
leeries  anent  the  Lords.  I  never  caa'd  their 
Honors  fig-merchants ;  it  makes  tlie  fiesh 
creep  an'  thirl  on  my  banes  to  hear  you  say  I 
caa'  them  sic  a  name." 

"  Wliy,  you  did  call  them  so,  or  something 
as  bad  !     I  heard  you." 

Harding  had  resumed  his  work  during  this 
dialogue.  He,  however,  listened  to  it,  much 
aniused. 

"  The  Lord  forbid  it !  and  forgie  ye  for 
sayin'  so.  Here  's  Harding,  the  leadin'mon 
o'  our  gang,  an'  he  can  bear  wcetness  that  I 
never  caa'  the  Lords  feeg-mercliants." 

"  Nor  old  cociced  hats  ?" 
"  Na,  o'  my  Screepture  aith.     I  only  read 
frae  a  plank  what  was  wreetten  there,  whilk 
said  that — " 

The  voice  of  Sandy  Morrison  ceased  ab- 
ruptly, and  his  eye  stared  at  the  nearest  port- 
hole along  the  lower  edge  of  which  the  glazed 
rim  of  a  policeman's  hat  passed  noiselessly, 
and  disappeared 

"Come,"  said  Harding  laughing  at  the  dis- 
mayed look  of  Sandy,  "  come  and  hold  this  ' 
iron  bolt  while  I  take  the  mall.  The  police- 
man was  not  attending  to  what  you  said." 

A  sudden  thouglit  struck  Mr.  Downs,  and 
he  ran  and  looked  out  at  the  port-hole. 

"  How  many  policemen  are  there  in  the 
Dock-yard  ?"  exclaim.ed  he  hastily. 

But  Harding  was  at  work  witli  his  heavy 
mall,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Many,  no  doubt ;"  cried  Mr.  Downs, "  and 
yet  the  same  fellow  has  always  been  witliin 
sight !" 

Out  of  the  port-hole  leapt  Mr.  Downs  upon 
the  builder's  platform — along  it  he  ran,  and 
down  the  steps — and  away  after  the  police- 
man, whom  he  soon  overtook. 
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"  Am  I  treated  like  a  foreigner  of  distinc- 
tion, I  should  like  to  know  ?"  exclaimed  he  ; 
"  or  by  what  right,  and  by  whose  orders  do 
you  devote  so  much  of  your  valuable  time 
to  me  ?  I  was  not  aware  till  this  minute  of  all 
your  polite  attentions  ;  but  now  I  fully  appre- 
ciate them.  How  many  hours  have  you  been 
engaged  in  looking  up  at  the  wind — loitering 
round  posts — tying  your  shoe — scratching 
your  nose — taking  a  sight  at  a  timber-stack — 
or  humming  a  hymn  in  the  common  metre  be- 
hind a  door  ?  And  now  you  must  come  and 
listen  to  my  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a 
shipwright !  As  if  I  cared  for  your  hearing 
me  say  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
fig-merchants  !  And  so  they  are  !  It  was 
I  who  said  that,  not  the  shipwrights ;  they 
could  not  help  what  I  chose  to  say.  I  say 
it  again.  They  are.  fig-merchants — and  what 
is  worse,  they  carry  fractions  and  decimals 
in  old  cocked-hats !" 

"  Do  you  intend  to  follow  me  in  this  way  ? 
and  talking  in  this  way  ?"  demanded  the 
policeman  with  threatening  composure. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do — ai)d  what  then  ?" 

"Oh,  very  well." 

"And  what  then  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  the  policeman  drily,  but 
glancing  towards  a  particular  corner  of  the 
Yard,  he  walked  in  that  direction,  closely  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Downs. 

"  A  free  country !"  continued  Mr.  Downs, 
extending  both  hands  as  wide  as  possible,  and 
raising  his  voice — "  a  free  country  do  you  call 
tliis  ?  A  man  might  as  well  be  in  Spain,  and 
have  his  heels  constantly  dogged  by  the  black 
masqueraders  of  the  inquisition,  if  one  can't 
come  to  see  a  mere  Dock-yard,  supported  by 
public  taxes,  without  experiencing  such  treat- 
ment as  I  have  met  with  to-day  !  But  I  have 
seen  enough,  I  promise  you — nothing  shall 
tempt  me  to  go  near  the  rest  of  your  works. 
Your  copper  foundry — your  rigging  house — 
your  maiel  loft— your  sailmakers'  loft — your 
flag  ship,  gun-wharf,  and  the  great  biscuit 
bakers  at  Gosport — no  power  on  earth  shall 
make  me  go  to  see  them.  And  I  will  take 
care,  too,  that  my  German  friend  never  sets 
foot  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  As  for 
me — pshaw !" 

The  policeman  had  just  turned  round  the 
comer  of  a  square  brick  building,  and  Mr. 
Downs  found  himself  the  next  moment  next 
in  the  hands  of  four  of  the  police.  Fully 
comprehending  his  position,  he  disdained  re- 
monstrance, and  was  borne  off  in  resolute 
silence  to  the  station  house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ARRIVAL    OF    THE  WALTONS  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

' NEW   PROJECTS. ARCHEr's    LETTER    TO 

MART    WALTON. MARY's    REPLY. MR. 

Walton's  dinner  to  three  men  of  con- 
sequence.  AN  accident  in  the  KITCHEN. 

Mr.  Walton,  on  leaving  Wales,  had  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  London,  where  he  immedi- 
ately occupied  himself  with  the  arrangement 
of  his  affairs.  Archer,  meantime,  hastened 
to  visit  his  uncle  in  Herefordshire,  to  "  break 
the  matter"  to  him  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  Mary  Walton,  and  to  make  the  choice 
as  palatable  as  possible  to  the  worldly  mind 
of  his  uncle,  about  whose  favorable  reception 
of  the  intelligence  he  entertained  many  mis- 
givings. 

Having  settled  his  affairs  in  London,  pret- 
ty well  to  his  satisfaction,  Mr.  Walton  next 
started  off  for  Portsmouth ;  and  as  he  thought 
it  very  probable  he  should  have  to  remain 
there  some  time,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mary.  They  took  apartments  in  High-street, 
near  the  new  Market  House. 

"  Now,  attend  to  me,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, as  they  sat  by  the  fire  after  tea,  on  the 
evening  of  their  arrival.  "  Do  not  sit  think- 
ing of  Archer  with  his  poetry  and  his  fancies, 
but  think  of  your  dear  father  with  his  prose 
and  his  realities." 

"  Sir,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it^-although  I  do  not 
in  the  least  believe  it.  However,  you  think 
you  are  exclusively  attending  to  me,  and 
with  that  I  must  be  contented.  Now,  Mary, 
— you  are  aware  that  I  have  been  for  some 
time  employed  in  drawing  my  affairs  as  a 
timber-merchant  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  due 
completion  of  which  I  visited  Canada,  and 
have  now  finally  come  here.  Well — are  you 
attending  ?" 

"  And  have  now  finally  come  here." 

"  Those  were  my  last  words,  no  doubt. 
Well — I  am  to  meet  here  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Short,  who  has  recently  become  the  steward 
of  an  Irish  peer, — my  friend  Sainton,  the 
ship-builder,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  years, 
— and  a  German  architect,  who  has  come  to 
Portsmouth,  chiefly  I  believe  to  meet  me  on 
a  certain  new  mattet  of  business,  of  which 
you  will  shortly  be  informed.  His  name  is 
Coal — at  least  it  sounds  like  that,  when  spo- 
ken, though  it  is  written  K-o-h-1.  Mr.  Carl 
Coal — familiarly,  I  suppose,  Charley  Coal, 
or  Charcoal.  You  must  be  civil  to  him — he 
cannot  help  his  name.  I  wish  he  was  an 
English  Charley.  I'm  half  afraid  of  a  for- 
eigner." 

"  When  is  he  coming  ?" 

"  On  Friday.  I  mean,  I  wish  you  to  show 
him  some  attention,  as  he  is  not  an  every- 
day man,  but  a  person  of  education  and  abil- 
ity, and  likely  to  do  business  with  me — at 
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least,  if  I  can  reconcile  myself  to  his  being  a 
foreigner." 

"  Some  fresh  business  !" 

"  Yes — no — that  is,  child,  I  am  about  to 
leave  business  as  a  timber-merchant ;  but 
while  I  was  in  Canada  I  entered  into  nego- 
tiations to  embark  a  certain  amount  of  capi- 
tal in  a  new  project,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  equally  well  adapted  to  my  under- 
standing, and  suits  my  head — ^being  of  tim- 
ber; but  the  practical  working  of  all  this 
will  be  carried  on  by  others.  I  shall  only  be 
a  sleeping  partner." 

"  And  what  is  the  new  project  ? — I  think 
I  have  guessed  it — am  I  to  be  told  ?" 

"  In  good  time.  It  will  come  out  in  con- 
versation on  Friday,  when  the  three  persons 
I  have  named  meet  here.  We  shall  consti- 
tute '  the  firm.'  I  have  invited  them  to  din- 
ner." 

"  We  can  hardly  trust  to  the  cooking  of 
the  house,  can  we  ?  We  had  better  have 
the  dinner  sent  in  under  covers  from  one  of 
the  hotels  ?" 

"  Exactly  so.  Order  a  good  one.  I  will 
go  with  you  to  the  Fountain  Hotel  to-morrow 

morning.  And  now,  good  night !  I  am  too  '  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  his  right  eye, 
tired  to  speak,  or  listen  to,  another  word  more,  i  while  the  left  eye  looked  over  my  shoulder  at 
Where  is  my  flat  candlestick  ?  Thank  you.  ;  the  window  behind  me.  '  I  was  glad  to  find 
I  don't  see  the  hateful  extinguisher.  Never  |  you  were  safely  returned  from  your  wild 
mind.  Our  wits  can  lie  dark  and  dormant  i  voyage  to  Canada.  Bui  I  can't  say  your 
without  much  assistance.  Oh,  here  is  the  letter  gave  me  many  hopes  of  the  stability  of 
hateful  extinguisher.     Our  youthful  hopes,   your   future   proceedings.     I  really  cannot 

Mary be  sure  you  don't  forget  to  remind  j  make  out  what  you  are  driving  at.    You  are 

me  to-mon-ow,  that  among  other  things  we  !  no  longer  a  young  man  now  ;  yet  you  seem 

must  have  a  cranberry  tart our  youthful ,  to  go  on  just  in  the  same  way  that  you  did  at 

hopes  are  like American  cranberries,  if  '  twenty.     Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  seem  to  do 

possible,  you  know our  youthful  hopes  '  but  little  for  you.    You  have  still  not  laid  the 

are  like  a  variety  of  bright  things,  which  we  :  first  firm  stone,  ready  for  building  up  your 
— ah  !  there's  a  thief  in  the  candle  !  How  |  future  fortune.  The  trifling  bit  of  income 
like  human  nature's  destiny  !  Out  with  it !  j  left  you  by  your  father  is  more  likely  to  de- 
— the  thief,  I  mean ;  not  my  candle.  Old  !  crease  than  improve.  True,  I  promised  him 
age  will  do  that,  soon  enough — if  he  can.   I  would  be  a  father  to  you  after  his  death ; 


chin,  was  not  of  the  most  ennobling  or  com 
plimentary  character.  As  I  looked  at  the 
paper  of  all  these  money-matters,  a  sudden 
thought  of  the  horrid  reality-play  of  George 
Barnwell,  and  the  idealized  attrocity  of  Eu- 
gene Aram,  crossed  my  mind ;  and  1  fancied 
their  uncles  (was  it  their  uncles  ?)  slept, 
very  likely,  in  just  such  an  attitude — that 
they  had  led  just  such  money-getting  lives, 
mistaking  the  means  of  life  for  the  end.  The 
idea  was  so  grimly  uncomfortable — not,  I  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  I  was  in  any  danger 
of  attempting  to  rival  the  impatience  of  the 
young  gentlemen  above  mentioned — that  I 
quickly  extinguished  it  by  waking  him. 

"  '  Ah,  Edward !'  said  he,  rising  slowly, 
and  shaking  hands  with  me,  rather  coldly, 
as  I  fancied.  And  I  am  sure  his  hand  has 
got  harder  and  drier  since  I  was  last  in 
Herefordshire,  two  years  ago.  He  sat  down 
again — motioned  me  to  get  a  chair — yawned 
— settled  his  feet  upon  his  footstool — and 
then  proceeded  in  the  following  amiable 
strain.  You  may  imagine  how  ungracefully 
I  listened  to  him. 

" '  I  received  your  note   in  due   course,' 


Good  night ! 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  and  among  the  rest,  one  from 
Archer  to  Mary.  She  had  been  expecting  it 
with  some  anxiety,  knowing  its  contents  were 
likely  to  be  important  to  them  both.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

"  Sunday  Evening. 

"  My  Dear  Mary, 

"  Imagine  me  safely  lodged  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  deep  muddy  lanes  of  Hereford- 
shire. I  arrived,  yesterday  afternoon,  at  my  I  poker  in  his  hand  ;  poked  up  a  corner  of  the 
uncle's  house,  and  found  him  alone,  in  his  '  fire  that  looked  dull ;  sat  and  considered  the 
great  dusky  room,  asleep,  in  an  arm-chair,  i  result  a  while ;  then  rose,  and  put  a  log  upon 
by  the  fire.  A  paper,  covered  over  with  mo- 1  the  top  of  the  flames.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
ney  calculations,  was  lying  on  the  table,  close  '  apostrophise  the  log,  by  way  of  reply.  My 
at  his  elbow.  |  uncle,  having  arranged  the  billet  upon  the 

"  I  paused  a  few  minutes  before  I  &,woke  I  coals  to  his  mind,  sat  down  again,  and  said 
him ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  speech  I  j  — of  all  things  in  the  world,  Mary,  what  do 
inwardly  addressed  to  him,  as  he  lay  back, '  you  guess  ?  Why,  that — '  he  was,  however, 
with  the  dull  fire-light  upon  his  nostrils  and  ,  very  glad  to  see  me  !' 


but  this  was  not  meant  to  supersede  all  ex- 
ertions on  your  part.  I  know,  of  old,  what 
you  \vi\\  say  in  reply.  But  you  understand 
■what  I  mean  by  exertions — and  that  I  refer 
to  profitable  exertions,  in  a  substantial  sense. 
If  you  cannot  make  an  income  by  literary 
pursuits,  you  should  choose  some  other  pur- 
suit by  which  you  can.  This  you  seem  de- 
termined not  to  do.  You  go  dreaming  on — ' 
&c. 

"  He  proceeded  in  this  common-place  strain 
some  time  longer ;   then  stopped ;  took  the 
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"  You  are  not  to  imagine  that  I  remained 
utterly  speechless  under  ail  my  uncle's  pleas- 
ant observations  ;  neither  am  I  passing  over 
my  replies  on  account  of  their  bad  policy  and 
imprudence.  I  bore  in  mind  all  your  sage 
advices,  dear  Mary,  and  for  your  sake  I  real- 
ly did  not  say  much ;  and  nothing,  I  believe, 
to  nAke  him  very  angry.  He  has  a  sort  of 
chronic  anger  upon  him,  you  know.  We 
must  allow  for  this.  In  truth,  I  did  not 
wish  to  say  much.  I  felt,  that  to  a  man  like 
my  uncle,  those  arguments  which  wei-e  the 
strongest  and  most  convincing  to  my  own 
mind,  would  have  little  effect  upon  his,  or 
else  a  contrary  one.  He  would  always  end 
by  saying — '  Show  me  your  result :  to  tell 
me  about  it,  is  nothing — show  it  to  me.' 
The  fact  is,  he  wants  to  touch,  and  examine, 
and  poke  under,  and  walk  round  the  thing, 
like  an  old  beetle.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
treats  it  as  unsubstantial,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  I  merely  said  I  did 
not  want  to  build  up  a  fortune  ;  my  tastes 
were  of  a  different  kind.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  insultingly.  I  pushed  my  toes 
against  the  fender,  and  folded  my  arms. 

"  Now,  dear  Mary,  you  must  of  course  be 
aware  that  he  asked  me  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  you.  My  replies  seemed  to  set 
his  mind  at  rest,  so  far  as  you  arc  concern- 
ed. It  is  I  who  am  the  culprit,  for  thinking  of 
marriage  before  I  have  a  profitable  profession 
in  my  hands,  with  a  good  house  and  all  appur- 
tenances. He  was  the  more  disposed,  per- 
haps, to  appear  reconciled,  because  I  gave 
him  clearly  to  understand  that  all  was  set- 
tled between  us,  and  that  while  his  approval 
would  be  an  additional  pleasure,  his  disap- 
proval would  have  no  effect  upon  the  result. 
He  gave  the  fire  a  great  dig  with  the  poker 
when  he  came  to  perceive  what  I  had  meant. 
I  drawled  it  out  figuratively,  you  know.  I 
tried  not  to  offend. 

"  How  the  world  goes  on,  saying  the  same 
stuff  over  and  over  again,  as  if  it  were  fresh 
stuff! — saying  the  same  wrong  thincrs  with 
a  grave  face,  as  if  they  were  right  ones  ! — 
as  if  Time  never  found  out  a  new  fact !  How 
like  a  worldly  wise  ignoramus  did  my  uncle 
talk !  Amidst  all  his  questions,  he  never 
once  so  much  as  approached  the  outskirts 
of  any  real  ground  of  sympathy  between  a 
man  and  a  woman.  Anybody  might  have 
thought  he  v/as  talking  to  a  field  with  a  tree 
to  be  set  in  it.  The  most  important  of  all 
things— personal  affection  and  mental  sym- 
pathy— he  never  once  touched  upon.  He 
himself  has  outlived  the  affections  (if  he 
ever  had  any)  ;  and  as  for  how  far  our  in- 
tellect and  tastes  are  congenial,  I  dare  say 
he  would  have  treated  all  such  questions  as 
unworthy  of  a  sensible  man's  consideration. 
He  is  a  good  average  instance  of  the  wisdom 
of  harsh  lookers-on  in  these  cases,  who  con- 
sider they  must  be  the  best  judges,  because 


they  know  little — generally  nothing — of  the 
real  causes  of  attraction  between  the  princi- 
pal parties — what  it  is  that  brings  them  to- 
gether, and  must  be  the  chief  bond,  or  inter- 
nal law  of  nature,  that  keeps  them  together, 

"  Ah,  dearest  Mary,  these  reflections  do 
sometimes  press  rather  painfully  upon  me. 
Is  our  personal  sympathy  of  that  intense 
kind  which  can  absorb  tlie  sense  of  identity 
— the  feeling  of  self,  in  all  its  conditions — 
and  draw  its  highest  degree  of  happiness- 
from  the  melting  of  self-love  and  conscious- 
ness into  an  element  of  devotion  to  the  be- 
loved object  ?  This  is  profound  sympathy : 
this  is  true  passion.  But  is  this  truth  ours  ? 
Are  we  this  to  each  other  ?  Dearest  Mary, 
sometime  I  doubt  it ; — doubt  it  in  you ;  doubt 
it  in  myself.  Perhaps  the  happiness  would 
be  too  great :  an  extreme  oi'  bliss  not  intended 
for  us  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  there- 
fore checked,  either  by  short  comings,  or  by 
verging  upon  a  sweet  forbidding  pain ;  yet 
sufficing  to  give  us  deep  intuitions  and  ecsta- 
tic foretastes  of  a  diviner  life  of  passion, 
when  we  shall  have  put  off  the  clogs  and 
hindrances  of  inadequate  mortality. 

"  I  must  stop  for  to-night,  or  I  shall  be  in 
the  dark.  I  forgot  to  get  another  candle 
before  the  servants  went  to  bed.  Good  night, 
dear  betrothed  one. 

"SIoNDAY  Morning,  Seven  o'cUch. 

"  My  uncle  is  not  down  yet,  so  I  will  try 
to  finish  my  letter  for  the  early  post. 

"  I  have  something  else  to  say,  in  addition. 
to  my  last.  Many  people  might  regard  it  as 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest,  and 
display  before  us  examples,  by  way  of  proof, 
of  the  fatal  tendency  of  poets  to  choose  v/ives- 
who  have  no  mental  sympathy  with  them, 
(I  do  not  mean  that  this  can  apply  to  us,) 
and  with  whom  they  had  no  happiness.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  this  was  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute reason  of  the  loss  of  happiness  to  both 
parties,  in  any  of  the  instances.  If  there 
had  been  a  true  passion — a  personal  self-de- 
vption  between  them — the  heart  might  have 
made  up  for  all  the  deficiencies ;  or,  at  all 
events,  have  filled  up  a  sufficiency  of  the  ele- 
ments and  requisitions  of  a  loving  nature,  for 
happiness.  Still,  a  mental  sympathy  is  so 
great  a  thing,  and  perhaps  so  necessary,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  any  one  whose  develop- 
ment of  his  intellect  and  imagination  has 
been  a  steady  and  continuous  passion  of  the 
soul,  that  I  can  but  regard  every  degree  in 
whicli  it  exists  between  us,  dear  Mary,  as  a 
most  ennobling  and  hopeful  blessing.  I  have 
also  at  times — I  cannot  deny  it — regarded 
every  respect  in  which  such  sympathy  does 
not  exist,  as  a  misfortune — a  something  to  be 
endured,  and  regarded  in  the  light  (or  rather 
the  shade)  of  the  necessary  drawback  to  all 
perfectibility  of  condition  in  this  human  state. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  more  reasonable 
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moments,  I  have  considered  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  such  trifling  discrepancies  as  may 
be  discovered  between  us,  in  matters  of  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  in  our  views  of  the 
means  of  human  progress,  are  really  fortu- 
nate for  both  of  us  as  tending  to  supply  to 
each  of  us  the  amount  of  balance  we  may 
need  in  any  extreme  impulses  and  opinions, 
and  thus  preventing  or  correcting  one-sided 
views.  Each  of  us  being  something  within, 
which  the  other  is  not,  why,  dear  Mary,  we 
have  only  to  help  each  other  in  our  onward 
course.  I  am  not  for  a  uniformity,  but  an 
exchange  of  ideas  ;  and  there  can  be  no  in- 
tellectual generosity  without  intellectual 
freedom.  Nor  can  I  doubt  the  general  hap- 
piness of  this  relative  condition,  since  our 
chief  objects  and  ends  are  the  same.  These 
sort  of  speculations  are  better  spoken  out 
than  kept  as  a  secret  subject  *of  thought, 
and  incurring  the  risk  of  becoming  morbid. 
We  have  discussed  this  matter  several  times 
before,  and  I  have  only  now  lapsed  into  it  by 
re-action,  on  feeling  how  very  little  my  un- 
cle's serious  conversation  with  me  about  our 
approaching  union  had  reference  to  its  most 
essential  conditions  and  prosperity. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  join  you  at  Portsmouth  ; 
but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  fix  the  day. — 
Till  then,  and  always, 

"  Yours,  in  love  and  hope, 

"Edward  Archer." 

"  P.  S. — I  do  wish  you  would  make  up 
your  mind  to  study  German.  I  say  no 
more  about  music  ;  I  believe  you  are  right. 
If  one  does  not  feel  an  impulse  to  do  a  thing, 
no  good  comes  of  it.  Don't  forget  to  plant 
the  foxglove  seed  you  brought  from  Wales. 
The  wind  is  horribly  cold  here  ;  the  house  is 
full  of  draughts,  and  my  uncle  does  not  feel 
them.  What  a  sheer  waste  of  existence  it 
is  to  sit  in  a  cold  windy  house  !  One  neither 
reads,  writes,  nor  thinks  to  any  purpose.  I 
sat  up  in  bed  last  night,  and  said  with  a 
Lear — '  Howl !  howl !  howl ! '  There  is  no 
garden  to  this  house  ;  only  a  small  back 
yard,  with  a  dry  pump  and  an  empty  dog- 
kennel  in  it.  How  does  Portsmouth  agree 
v/ith  your  father  ?  Has  he  seen  Harding 
yet  ?  You  are  wrong  about  the  Herford- 
shire  berry  ;  it  is  the  cider  which  leaves  a 
bitter  flavor  after  it.  I  hear  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  coming  down  stairs !  Be  sure  to 
plant  the  foxglove." 

This  letter  made  Mary  very  thoughtful. 
By  the  evening's  post  she  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — 

"My  Dear  Archer, 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  with  gi-eat 
interest,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
general  tenor  of  it  that  has  left  a  very  pain- 
ful impression  upon  me.     I  will  not  attempt 


to  particularise ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  do  so.  But  the  amount  of  my  feel- 
ings may  summed  in  this, — that,  I  fear,  we 
do  not  yet  sufficiently  understand  each  other. 
I  fully  acknowledge  your  sincerity  in  all 
respects,  your  disinterestedness  and  gene- 
rosity ;  nor  do  I  less  appreciate  your  readi- 
ness to  accord  to  women  that  fair  amount 
of  equality  which  leaves  their  minds  and 
feelings  free  upon  all  subjects  of  importance. 
Yet,  dear  Archer,  even  while  you  admit  this 
equality,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  only  by  an  act  of  tol- 
eration and  intellectual  condescension  on  your 
part ;  and  even  when  you  declare  that  you  do 
not  wish  for  an  echo  or  uniformity  of  ideas, 
but  an  exchange,  I  still  feel,  somehow,  that 
it  comes  to  me  like  an  indirect  reproach  for 
deficiency  in  mental  sympathy,  and  thus  you 
are  striving,  with  an  inward  sigh,  to  recon- 
cile yourself  to  your  fate.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Look  within  your  heart,  and  tell  me. 

"  I  have  also,  at  times,  feared  something 
else  was  not  perfectly  in  harmony  between 
us,  which  I  am  hardly  able  to  mention,  lest 
my  words  should  express  more  than  I  would 
have, — or  less,  perhaps,  than  I  would  wish. 
You  will,  however,  apprehend  what  I  mean, 
when  I  remind  you  that  our  natures,  particu- 
larly our  temperaments,  are  different.  I 
know  I  have  not  your  enthusiasm  upon  ab- 
stract and  ideal  subjects ;  many  things  which 
appear  to  call  passions  into  play  with  you, 
only  excite  mental  observation  and  reflection 
in  me ;  sometimes  only  a  passing  interest. 
You  often  seem  to  treasure  up  for  ever  what 
I  forget  the  next  moment. 

"  But  there  is  something  else  that  comes 
nearer.  You  dwell  very  much  in  your  let- 
ter upon  self-devotion,  and  the  passion  of 
love.  Do  you  consider  that  I  entertain  those 
feelings  sufficiently  for  your  happiness  ?  and 
do  I  really  inspire  you  with  such  extreme 
feelings?  I  fear  not.  Dear  Archer,  we 
are  shortly  to  be  married,  are  we  not  ?  Do 
not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  Never  suppose 
that  I,  for  a  moment,  doubt  your  sincerity  ; 
my  only  doubt  is,  whether  you  are  not  re- 
garding me  through  a  poetical  medium,  and 
bestowing  upon  me  feelings  and  thoughts 
beyond  my  nature  and  deserts,  and  that  you 
may  thus  convert  your  future  life  into  a  sad 
prosaic  disappointment.  What  then  would 
be  my  life,  and  where  would  be  my  happi- 
ness? 

"  You  must  not  think  this  unkind.  As  I 
read  it  over,  it  really  does  appear  a  cruelly 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  reply  to  your  most  kind 
and  interesting  letter  ;  but  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  my  apprehensions  are  not 
quite  groundless  ;  and  that  must  be  my  ex- 
cuse. 

"  I  am  very  affectionately  yours, 

"Mart  Walton." 

"  P.  S. — Portsmouth  agrees  with  papa 
very  well.     He  has  determined,  or  nearly  so, 
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to  embark  in  the  new  project  we  have  half 
suspected  so  long.  I  am  glad  of  it.  He 
would  never  be  happy  without  some  business 
to  do,  or  think  about." 

A  few  words  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  Mr.  Walton's 
guests  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Short  was  originally  a  nursery-gar- 
dener, who  having  been  very  successful  in 
tlie  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  had  saved  money, 
and  gradually  became  the  agent  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  the  sale  of  their 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  He  was  now  the 
s.tevvard  of  an  Irish  peer,  who  had  large 
landed  possessions  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
considered  it  best  never  to  reside  there.  The 
reasons  for  this  Mr.  Short  very  well  under- 
stood. Nor  was  he  very  anxious  himself  to 
visit  Ireland  oftener  than  was  necessary,  hav- 
ing agents  under  him  for  the  collection  and  en- 
forcement of  the  rents.  Meantime,  he  had 
various  dealings  in  timber  with  house  and 
ship-builders.  He  was  a  good-natured  man 
in  himself,  generous,  and  convivial :  but  he 
had  an  entire  reverence  for  all  the  doings  of 
the  world  that  produced  money  or  involved 
property  in  any  way,  and  was  an  unlimited 
tolerator'  of  all  productive  abuses.  Mr  Carl 
Kohl  was  a  German  architect  and  engineer, 
who  had  made  plans  and  sketches  for  a  new 
class  of  buildings,  with  a  view  to  economy 
by  the  co-operation  of  many  families  in  one 
domestic  arrangement,  originating  in  the 
proposals  of  several  philanthropical  authors 
in  England.  He  had  been  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  conjectured  that,  besides  being  an 
architect  and  engineer,  he  was  several  other 
things, — in  the  recesses  of  his  mind.  Mr. 
Sainton  was  a  ship-builder  of  the  old  school, 
and  in  good  estimation,  but  dissatisfied  with 
the  encroaches  of  steam-ships  upon  the  origi- 
nal models  he  had  studied  in  his  youth.  He 
was  also  indignant  at  the  Government  patron- 
age given  to  Sir  William  Symonds'  "  peg-top" 
keels.  He  had  turned  his  attention  these  last 
three  or  four  years  to  house-building,  and 
had  become  rather  "  serious  "  of  late,  from 
the  interest  he  had  taken  in  building  a  Bap- 
tist chapel  in  Portsea. 

Mr.  Walton  and  Mary  now  prepared  to 
make  a  morning  call  at  the  Fountain  Hotel, 
and  order  a  dinner  to  be  prepared  and  sent 
in  on  Friday,  when  they  were  stopped  in  the 
passage  by  Mrs.  Stone,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  had  heard  of  tlicir  intention. 
She  begged  most  earnestly  that  they  would 
not  ihink  of  such  a  thing  as  ordering  a  din- 
ner from  a  hotel — declaring  that  she  was 
equal  to  any  joint  in  the  moral  world — that  no 
dish  in  nature  was  above  her — and  that  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  her  house  and  reputa- 
tion if  they  dreamed  of  such  doing^j.  If  they 
would  only  send  in  the  things,  and  trust  to 


her — that  was  all  she  asked  !  Mr.  Waltoi! 
turned  to  Mary  with  a  face  of  great  amia- 
bility, and  some  indecision.  Observing  that 
Mary  was  suppressing  laughter,  he  reproved 
her,  and  in  doing  so,  it  helped  him  to  an  im- 
mediate decision  in  favor  of  Mrs..  Stone's 
petition.  He  then  went  with  Mary  to  a 
variety  of  shops,  and  they  concluded  the 
morning's  occupation  v/ith  a  pleasant  walk 
upon  the  ramparts. 

The  day  for  the  dinner  to  three  men 
"  of  consequence"  (to  Mr.  Walton)  arrived. 
Six  o'clock  struck ;  a  succession  of  little 
smart  rat-tats  was  heard  at  the  street  door, 
— and  Mr.  Short  was  ushered  in — punctual 
to  the  minute.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  five  heavy,  deliberate  blov/s  were 
made  with  the  knocker, — and  Mr.  Bainton's 
square  grey  head  came  with  one  slow  bow 
into  the  room.  Five-and-twenty  minutes 
after  six,  and  a  soft  succession  of  mild  pre- 
lusive taps  were  made  upon  the  door,  con- 
cluding with  one  loud  thump,  ending  abruptly, 
as  if  the  thought  of  a  great  knock  had  at 
last  came  into  the  mind,  but  that  the  knock- 
er had  slipped  out  of  the  performer's  hand. 
Mr.  Carl  Kohl  was  announced  ;  and  a  tall, 
thin,  grave,  well-dressed  gentleman,  with 
short  black  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  spectacles, 
gracefully  bowed  himself  into  the  room ; 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Short  by  accident,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Walton,  and  declined  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  Mary  with  a  most  respectful 
and  grateful  obeisance — German  gentlemen 
never  presuming  to  shake  hands  with  ladies 
who  are  not  relations  or  very  especial  friends. 
Mr.  Kohl  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in 
England. 

In  a  very  short  time  Mr.  Walton  made 
them  all  become  pleasantly  at  home.  Mrs. 
Stone  sent  word  that  she  was  already  to 
"  dish-up,"  and  was  informed  that  she  might 
do  so — and  '■  the  sooner  the  better."  They 
now  rose,  one  by  one,  from  their  seats,  and 
strolled  round  the  room  looking  at  some 
most  trumpery  prints  upon  the  walls.  Mr. 
Walton  began  to  draw  out  his  watch  ;  but 
he  was  stopped  at  half  the  chain's  length  by 
a  loud  scream  from  below.  It  appeared  to 
come  from  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Short  ran  and  opened  the  door.  In- 
stantly a  strong  effluvium  of  hot  grease  and 
soot  assailed  all  their  noses. 

"  Merciful  heavens  !"  cried  Mr.  Walton, 
"  what  has  happened  !" 

A  scrambling  noise  was  heard  below. 
Down  stairs  hurried  Marv,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Carl  Kohl ;  v^hile  Mr. 
Walton  and  Mr.  Bainton  paused  on  the  first 
landing-place,  shouting  loudly,  '•  What's  the 
matter  ?"  The  noise  from  the  kitchen  con- 
tinned,  and  the  rank  odor  of  the  hot  grease 
and  soot  ascended  the  stairs  yet  more  offen- 
sively, accompanied  by  smoke  and  steam. 

"  As  sure  as  you're  born,  sir  !"  exclaimed 
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Mr.  W-.ilton  to  Ills  sedato  companion,  "that ' 
infernal,  officious,  presumptuous,  incompe-  , 
tent  Mrs.  Stone,  has  set  fire  to  herself  and  i 
every  body  around  her  !"  i 

"  She  makes  a  groat  smoke,  at  all  events," 
observed  Mr.  Bainton. 

"  Ha  !  that's  true.  It  can't  be  a  w^oman  j 
on  fire — it's  the  house  !"  ^  i 

By  this  time  Mary,  Mr.  Short,  and  Mr.  ! 
Kohl,  had  gained  the  region  of  trouble,  where  ! 
the  following  scene  had  presented  itself.     On  ! 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor  stood  smoking  ; 
hot  sauce-pans,  stew-pans,  a  turbot-kettle, 
and  a  number  of  dish-covers,  upon  the  top  of  ^ 
every  one  of  which  was  a  cone  of  soot.     The 
tables,    dresser,     shelves,    plate-rack,    and 
crockery  cupboard  were    all  covered  with 
soot;    every  cup.,  jug,  cruet,  canister,  and  | 
cooking  utensil  had  an  upper  garment  of  soot,  ' 
and  amidst  the  whole  was  3Irs.  Stone,  the  j 
house-servant,  the  girl,  and  a  lx)y,  each  with 
u  conical  Persian  cap  of   tine    soot,  their 
hands  all  covered  with  smut  and  grease,  and 
their    faces  like   chimney-sweepers.      The  ] 
chimney  had  taken  fire  in  consequence  of  \ 
that  abominable  girl  upsetting  some  melted 
butter  just  as  jrcor  Mrs.  Stone  v/as  about  to  [ 
put  the  choppe^d  lobster  into  it — and  dovvm 
came  a  great  sheet  of  soot.     The  energetic 
Mrs.  Stone  had  immediately — at  the  risk  of 
her  life,  as  she  said — -caught  up    all    her 
saucepans  asd  things  off  the  fire,  and  placed 
the  dinner  in  safety  upon  the  floor — there  it 
was — all  covered  close.     But  the  soot  had 
fallen  twice,  and  the  chimney  was  all  full 
of  flames,  if  the  gentlemen  would  only  look 
up! 

Thus  invited,  the  two  gentlemen  advanced 
v/ith  al?.crity.  Mr.  Short,  however,  checked 
himself,  and  said,  as  though  he  were  wisely 
addressing  his  own  raslmess — "  No  I  thank 
you  1"  but  the  German,  holding  fast  by  his 
spectacles,  looked  up. 

"A  flat  door-bourd — v/ocd-plank  1"  cried 
he  ;  "old  door  from  hinge,  someding — direct- 
Jy.     Someding  to  smorzer  der  foy'r." 

"  Any  old  cover  of  a  copper  or  large  box- 
lid  will  do  r'  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  Ya,  ya,  madame — das  is  goot  ondcrstand 
me." 

"  Smother  the  fire  in  the  grate,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Short,  "  while  I  poke  it  out  beneath  !" 

"  Ya  vol ;  and  stop  der  smoot  same  time 
from  down  falling !" 

Excited  by  these  repeated  calls,  tlie  boy 
ran  away,  and  presently  returned,  bringing 
the  cellar  door  with  him,  which  he  had  lifted 
from  its  hinges.  This,  by  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Carl  Kohl,  they  inserted  and  fixed  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  aperture  into  the 
chimney,  thus  preventing  the  further  fall  of 
soot  into  the  fire,  together  with  the  draught 
of  wind  up  the  chimney  from  below.  They 
then  gave  directions  to  the  boy  to  poke  the 
fire  out. 


•'  Water  !  water  !"  was  the  next  cry,  as 
they  all  ran  up  stairs ;  and  into  this  service 
they  pressed  Mr.  Walton,  and  Mr.  Bainton, 
who,  with  Mary,  Mrs.  Stone,  and  the  girl, 
contrived  to  bring  jugs,  pails,  and  pitchers  of 
water  up  stairs,  while  Mr.  Short  and  Mr. 
Kohl  ascended  by  a  ladder  into  the  loft  above 
the  attic,  and  thence  out  upon  the  top  of  the 
house.  Thej?^  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
infuriate  chimnej^  down  which  they  com- 
menced pouring  water  at  a  great  rate  amidst 
dense  whirling  volumes  of  black  malignant- 
looking  smoke. 

A  loud  knocking  was  now  heard  at  the 
front  door. 

"The  police  are  knocking  at  the  door !" 
cried  Mr.  Short. 

"  More  wasser !"  cried  Mr.  Kohl,  handing 
down  a  tin  can,  and  a  jug,  to  be  filled  again. 

The  knocking  was  renewed. 

"  The  fire-engines  have  arrived !"  cried 
Mrs,  Stone,  clasping  her  hands ;  "  and  I 
shall  have  to  pay  all  the  same  as  if  the  house 
was  on  fire  !" 

"  Can  you  subdue  the  chimney  ?"  shouted 
i\Ir.  Walton. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  called  Mr.  Short,  in  a  suffo- 
cated voice,  and  coughing  very  much  after- 
wards. 

•  "  IMore  wasser  V  cried  Mr.  Kohl,  handing 
an  empty  pail  down  the  trap-door  of  the  loft. 

Again  was  heard  the  knocking  at  the 
street  door. 

"  Don't  let  the  firemen  in !"  cried  Mr. 
Walton — "  don't  open  the  door." 

"  Say  we're  only  burning  a  little  tinder  !" 
screamed  Mrs.  Stone. 

"  That  wretched  boy  has  just  let  some- 
body in !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Walton. 

The  door  was  heard  to  close,  and  steps 
were  hastily  ascending  the  stairs.  It  v/as 
Archer.  On  the  receipt  of  IMary's  reply  to 
his  letter  he  had  instantly  hurried  off  for 
Portsmouth.  He  sprang  up  from  floor  to 
floor,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  house  was 
on  fire  at  the  top,  but  utterly  confused  by 
the  emptiness  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  while  voices  were  heard  above,  as  if 
they  all  chose  to  stay  and  be  burned.  The 
strong  stench  of  burnt  grease  and  soot,  with 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  added  not  a 
little  to  his  perplexity  and  dismay. 

He  gained  the  last  flight  of  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  landing-place  beneath  the  trap- 
door of  the  loft,  where  stood  fi  busy  crowd 
—-Mary,  Mr.  Walton,  Mrs.  Stone,  Mr.  Bain- 
ton,  and  a  girl,  each  holding  a  vessel,  and 
surrounded  by  pails  and  pitchers.  Before  he 
had  time  to  utter  a  word,  or  the  party  had 
distinguished  who  he  was,  a  voice  from  the 
loft  called  out  "  More  wass !"  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  speaker's  foot  slipped,  and 
down  through  the  trap-door  fell  a  great  tin 
can,  at  the  same  moment  that  a  long  black 
i  leg  burst  through  the  plaster  ceiling  over 
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their  heads,  followed  by  a  shower  of  plaster 
and  bits  of  mortar,  while  the  tin  can  per- 
formed its  clashing  descent  from  one  land- 
ing-place to  the  other  till  it  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

The  leg  was  withdrawn,  and  immediately 
afterwards  two  voices  called  from  above. 
"  It's  out ! — it's  out !" — which  Archer,  who 
supposed  it  referred  to  the  leg,  regarded  as 
a  happy  release.  Distinguishing  Mary 
amidst  the  smoke  and  smother,  he  caught 
her  by  the  hem  of  her  dress. 

"  Mary  !" 

"  Archer !" 

"Yes— tell  me,  Mary,  what  does  all  thia 
mean?" 

Before  she  had  time  to  reply,  two  full- 
grown  chimney-sweepers  were  seen  to  de- 
scend the  ladder  through  tiie  smoke  of  the 
fallen  plaster.  Mr.  Bainton  and  Mary  ran 
to  receive  the  foremost  of  these  sooty  figures, 
whom  they  had  led  away  into  one  of  the  at- 
tics ;  the  other  was  met  by  Mr.  Walton, 
who  taking  him  by  the  band,  thus  addressed 
him,  leading  him  down  stairs  (and  passing 
Archer  without  observing  him)  as  he  spoke : 

"i  am  anxious,  sir,  to  do  justice  to  your 
practical  judgment,  decision,  and  energy.  I 
have  been  guilty — I  frankly  confess  it,  Mr. 
Charles  Coal — of  the  vulgar  prejudice  of 
thinking  less  of  you  because  you  were  a 
foreigner,  and  even  of  doubting  whether  I 
could  safely  associate  myself  with  you  in 
the  enterprise  of  business  we  have  in  hand. 
I  hasten  to  make  amends — to  make  the 
amon^de,  as  the  French  call  it.  What  you 
have  just  accomplished,  places  your  abili- 
ties— Oh,  I  mean  what  I  am  sayingr — places 
your  abilities  as  a  man  of  action— I  say  it 
does  place  your  abilities  as  a  man  of  action, 
beyond  all  doubt — and  not  the  less  so  that 
you  have- done  all  this  upon  an  empty  stom- 
ach. Henceforth  I  trust  we  shall  be  part- 
ners for  life.  But  hasten  now  to  put  off 
this  darkened  appearance,  and  resume  your 
proper  form." 

They  disappeared  into  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  second  floor.  Mary  and  two  others 
had  already  moved  off  into  one  of  the  attics; 
Mrs.  Stone  and  the  girl  had  run  down  stairs 
after  the  bouncing  tin  can  ;  and  Archer  was 
left  standing  upon  the  landing-place  below 
the  attic  floor  in  considerable  perplexity,  at 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard.  At  length  he 
murmured  out  with  a  long  breath — ^"  Strange 
reception  for  a  lover  !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     KEVrVED    DINNER" TOPICS     OF     INTER- 
EST.  FALL    OF  iERIAL  CASTLES. ARCHER 

AND    MARY   "WALTON    LISTEN   TO    REASON. 

The  mystery  of  the  two  "  gentlemen  in 
black  "  was  very  soon  explained  to  Archer. 


[  He  had  a  hasty  interview  with  Mary,  which 
I  allayed  the  tumult  into  which  his  feelings 
I  bad  been  thrown  by  her  letter.  They  had 
so  great  an  esteem  for  each  other,  grounded 
upon  principles  and  sentiments  so  solid,  that 
their  differences  always  ended  in  renewed 
declarations  of  mutual  regard  and  confi- 
dence. They  separated  for  the  evening  in 
a  very  affectionate  manner,  Archer  having 
declined  to  stay  and  partake  of  the  revived 
dinner,  which  was  soon  in  a  rapid  state  of 
progress.  Mary  did  not  oppose  bis  going, 
as  they  could  not  be  together  all  the  even- 
ing, and  she  thought  that  the  conversation 
that  was  likely  to  transpire  would  not  be 
very  accordant  with  his  taste,  at  any  time 
far  less  after  his  recent  excitement. 

Meantime  tlie  unfortunate,  but  resolute 
Mrs.  Stone,  being  one  of  the  strongest 
minded  women  in  Portsmouth,  was  busily 
and  hopefully  engaged  in  restoring  the  all' 
but  lost  dinner  to  animation.  With  a  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  readiness  of  hand,  pecu- 
liarly her  own,  she  had,  as  she  said,  on  the 
very  first  gush  of  melted  butter  into  the  fire, 
snatched  off  both  the  uncovered  stew-pans, 
and  whipped  away  the  jack  with  the  roast, 
so  that  the  first  fall  of  soot  only  gave  black 
caps  and  bonnets  to  the  tops  of  the  sauce- 
pans and  turbot-kettle,  which  "took  no 
hurt ;"  and  before  the  second  fall  of  soot  she 
had  got  every  one  of  her  sajicepans  and 
things  safe  off  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
without  stopping  "  so  much  as  to  wipe  her 
face."  She  thus  conceived,  and  rightly  con- 
ceived, that  she  had  redeemed  her  word  to 
Mr.  and  Miss  Walton  ;  and  so  she  told  them. 
They  both  received  her  exulting  declarations 
v/ith  entire  acquiescence  and  good  humor  ; 
and  Mr.  Walton  complimented  her  rescue 
of  the  dinner  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  pun 
upon  the  word  restaurateur,  to  which  the 
good  lady  curtseyed,  perceiving  something 
pleasant  was  intended. 

It  occupied  a  full  hour  to  restore  the  two 
metamorphosed  guests, — at  least  to  their 
human  appearance.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Short  and  Mr.  Carl  Kohl  entered  the  dining- 
room,  each  attired,  or  rather  swaddled,  from 
head  to  foot  in  clothes  belonging  to  Mr. 
Walton,  the  dinner  was  already  placed  upon 
the  table.  Everybody  was  so  fatigued  and 
famished  that  the  present  strange  figures  of 
the  two  recent  "svtreeps"  induced  no  word 
from  any  one,  and  only  a  passing  smile. 
Mr.  Walton  hastily  rose, — placed  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  saying  grace,  and  commenced 
the   old-fashioned    boarding-school    one   of, 

"  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive ;" 

but  the  grace  was  taken  up  by  the  sonorous 
voice  of  Mr.  Bainton,  who,  with  an  over- 
hanging face  as  rigid  as  a  carving  at  a  ship's 
head,  began  with  the  next  word,  and  ad- 
vanced into  a  perfectly  new  and  lengthy 
grace,  according  to  the  last  form  adopted  at 
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his  meeting  house.  He  went  on,  till,  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  not  meaning  to  be  ir- 
reverent, though  perhaps  he  was  rather  pro- 
voked, Mr.  Walton  uttered  a  low,  audible 
groan.  But  Mr.  Bainton  took  this  for  a 
spiritual  emotion,  and  raising  his  voice, 
launched  out  into  an  extemporaneous  prayer, 
in  which  he  was  insensibly  led  on  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  their  recent  escape  from 
the  devouring  element.  This  was  too  much 
for  everybody.  Mr.  Short  gave  a  sharp 
hem;  Mr.  Carl  Kohl  pressed  liis  spectacles 
upon  his  eyes  ;  Mary  looked  close  down  into 
her  plate  ;  and  Mr.  Walton  fairly  laughed 
aloud,  calling  out,  as  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  "  Beg  your  pardon,  Bainton  !" 

"  Not  my  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Bainton,  smil- 
ing, with  a  devout  air,  but  taking  his  seat, 
and  beginning  slowly  to  rub  bis  hands  at  the 
nice  roast  odor  that  suddenly  reached  his 
nose.  All  faces  became  brighter.  There 
was  no  general  conversation  during  the  next 
twenty  minutes. 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  as 
soon  as  the  '  devouring  element '  within  him 
was  somewhat  appeased,  "  that  the  project 
we  have  in  view  is  precisely  one  of  those 
which  is  called  for  by  the  time  ;  and  there- 
fore that  it  will  be  supported — '  provided  al- 
ways,' as  the  lawyers  say."  Here  he  stop- 
ped, and  smiling  upon  a  decanter  of  port, 
poured  out  a  glass  and  drank  it. 

"  Provided,"  said  Mr.  Short,  "  that  the 
call  comes  from  an  immediate  public  want, 
and  not  from  the  theoretical  opinion  of  phi- 
lanthropists as  to  what  is  wanted." 

"  But  there  is  no  harm,"  observed  Mary, 
"  in  having  the  philosophers  on  your  side,  I 
hope  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Miss  Walton,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Short,  with  a  cunning  look.  "Prac- 
tical men  are  apt  to  be  alarmed  when  a 
dreamer  starts  up  to  be  their  champion. 
They  fear  they  must  have  made  a  mistake 
in  a  figure  somewhere." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "  you 
would  give  us  some  instance  of  a  practical 
man,  or  a  man  of  any  kind,  taking  alarm  at 
anybody  who  became  his  champion." 

"  Mr.  Short  love  not  zee  philosopher  ;  not 
at  all,"  interposed  Mr.  Kohl. 

"  To  the  point,  now,"  said  Mr.  Bainton, 
"we  have  interrupted  our  friend  here." 

'•  Proceed,  I  beg  of  you,"  cried  Mr.  Wal- 
ton. "  I  have  asked  you  all  to  meet  to-day, 
expressly  that  I  might  hear  your  opinions  as 
to  our  project,  from  your  own  mouths,  and 
brought  out  in  full  force  by  any  little  collision 
and  difference  that  may  occur.  You  will 
each  of  you  recollect  that,  when  I  first 
broached  the  matter  to  you,  in  my  letters 
from  Canada,  I  said, — Do  not  let  us  finally 
determine  upon  anything  till  we  all  meet. 
In  fact,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  do  so.  I 
knew  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have 


our  architect's  plans  and  estimates  before 
us,  and  hear  all  he  had  to  say.  Highly  as 
our  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Kolil,  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  letters  of  one  of  my 
timber  agents  in  Germany,  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  him." 

"  We  are  all  glad  to  sec  him,"  said  Mr. 
Bainton.  "Now,  the  point  is  this — is  the 
public  ripe  and  ready  for  Associated  Homes? 
I  do  not  mean — is  the  '  public  mind  pre- 
pared ?'  for  if  it  be  no  further  than  that, 
we  are  a  long  way  too  soon.  In  this  coun- 
try the  public  mind  is  prepared  twenty  years 
before  they  extort  a  good  thing  from  the 
Legislature,  and  about  ten  years  before  they 
take  up  a  new  thing  of  importance,  when  it 
is  within  their  reach,  unless  by  some  sort  of 
accident  or  compulsion." 

"  No  politics  !"  said  Mr.  Short,  filling  his 
glass  over  the  brim. 

"  What  we  have  to  consider  is  this,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Bainton,  "  Is  there  a  public 
want  of  Associated  Homes,  and  does  the 
public  know  that  section  of  its  own  wants  ? 
Docs  John  Bull  feel  the  want — see  the  sense 
of  it — and  will  he  be  ready " 

"  To  jump  at  it  ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Walton. 

"  Well-ordered  houses  and  Associated 
Homes  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Short,  "  upon  eco- 
nom.ical,  steady-going,  mercantile  prii.ciples, 
in  stricl  accordance  v/ith  all  the  reco|.-nised 
usages  and  moral  principles  of  society  ; — 
none  of  your  Robert  Owen  systems,  and 
Fourriers  and  Jeremy  Benthamisms,  and 
Trappisms,  and  St.  Simonianisms,  or  any 
other  visionary  humanitarianisms." 

"  On  strictly  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples," said  Mr.  Bainton. 

"  To  be  sure  !  Certainly  !"  said  Mr. 
Walton.     "  what  the  devil " 

"  Regular  Established  Church  principles," 
said  Mr.  Short. 

"  And  Dissenting  principles  equally,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Bainton. 

"  To  be  sure  !  Certainly  !"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ton.    "  What  the ahem  !" 

"  No  religion,"  said  Mr.  Kohl,  "  must  be 
not  at  all  persecuted  off.  But,  allow  they  to 
me — I  shall  once  tell  you — each  house  will 
best  fill  himself  mit  what  he  likes  best." 

"  Mr.  Kohl,  a  glass  of  wine  !"  cried  Mr. 
Walton. 

"  You  surely  would  not  commence  a  pub- 
lic good,"  said  Mary,  addressing  Mr.  Short, 
"  for  the  middle  and  working  classes,  by  set- 
ting up  any  systems  of  exclusion.  You  are 
going  to  build  houses  for  families,  but  not  to 
build  up  family  consciences — or  to  erect  a 
different  set  of  houses  for  each  sect  and 
shade  of  religious  persuasion?" 

"  That  would  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Walton. 
"  Besides,  we  should  never  be  able  to  get 
enough  capital  to  build  a  town  for  troubled 
souls." 
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"  J  also  object  to  the  introduction  of  the 
working  classes  into  our  undertaking,"  said 
Mr.  Short.  "  The  working  classes  support 
nothing.  They  cannot  be  stirred  up  to  move 
in  their  own  most  important  affairs." 

"  They  carried  the  Reform  Bill,"  observed 
Mary. 

"  No  politics,  if  you  please,  Miss  Walton," 
resumed  Mr.  Bainton.  "  We  intend — not  a 
morsel  more,  Mr.  Walton — yes,  I  see  it  is 
an  excellent  slice,  but  no  more — we  project, 
I  say,  the  building  of  a  series  of  combined 
houses  for  Associated  Homes ;  each  family 
to  have  its  separate  rooms  ;  and  there  is  to 
be  one  large  kitchen  for  all,  and  the  servants 
in  common.     Well " 

"  Now,  don't  get  prosy,  Bainton  ;  there's  a 
good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Short,  holding  up  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  light. 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Mr.  Bainton,  without 
condescending  to  notice  the  flippant  inter- 
ruption, "  if  we  four  rightly  understand  each 
other,  we  are  the  projectors  and  founders  of 
the  scheme." 

"  Mr.  Walton  was  first  to  write  to  me," 
and  Mr.  Kohl  bowed  across  the  table. 

"  Yes,  Walton," — and  Mr.  Short  clapped 
him  upon  the  shoulder,  "  you  shall  be  the 
projector." 

"  Oil,  I  claim  no  originality.  The  idea 
was  first  put  into  my  head  by  a  friend  of 
ours — Mr.  Archer — you  don't  know  him — in 
a  drowsy  sort  of  conversation  we  had,  late, 
one  night,  in  Canada,  some  six  months  ago. 
I  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it  by 
this  time.  We  never  spoke  of  it  afterwards  ; 
but  I  thought  much  of  it,  very  often  in  pri- 
vate, and  so  I  wrote  to  you  all  as  soon  as 
the  scheme  had  come  to  some  maturity  in 
my  head." 

"  I  have  read  of  similar  projects  in  one  or 
two  popular  periodicals,"  said  Mr.  Bainton, 
"  but  with  no  appearance  of  the  writers  in- 
tending to  carry  it  out." 

"  That's  our  work,"  cried  Mr.  Walton. 
"Mary,  my  dear,  have  the  table  cleared. 
There — away  with  them — make  haste.  Now 
— never  mind  the  projector,  he  is  nobody — 
call  it  the  wind — a  fair  one.  Mr.  Charles 
Kohl,  you  are  our  designer  and  architect ; 
Mr.  Short  and  myself  will  supply  the  under- 
standing and  frame  of  things — timber,  my 
boys ;  Bainton,  you  are  our  builder ;  and 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle  classes 
will  be  our  delegated  tenants.  Right-fol-de- 
riddlc  lol  de  ray  !" 

"  But  mine  gooter  friend,  zee  housen  are 
not  alone  up-builded  mit  timber." 

"  True,  true ;  I  quite  forgot.  We  can 
easily  contract  for  bricks." 

"  Eef  you  are  not  engaged  yourself,  dare 
is  a  goot  man  of  my  knowledge,  who  would 
well  supply  us.     His  name  is  Downs." 

"  Ah,  John  Downs  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wal- 
ton.   "  I  know  him,  and  a  curious  sort  of  a 


fellow  he  is.  We  were  shipwrecked  to- 
gether in  coming  from  Canada.  He  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  police  the  other  day, 
wasn't  he  Mr.  Kohl,  for  knocking  a  poUce- 
man's  hat  off  in  the  dockyard,  because  one 
of  the  inspectors  said  you  were  not  a  fig 
merchant  ?" 

"  No,  not  true  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Kohl, 
anxiously.  "  Said  Mr.  Down  to  the  gate- 
man,  this  is  one  German  merchant ;  he  called 
me  merchant  because  he  was  fearsomelish 
dat  eef  he  say  I  bin  an  architect  they  not 
let  me  come  within  ;  then  I  go  home,  fol- 
lowed by  the  blue  soldiers ;  but  Mr.  Down 
go  in  and  meet  mit  misfortune." 

"  1  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Bainton. 
"  A  shipwright  well  known  to  me — a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  dockyard — came  to  me  and 
told  me  the  scrape  Downs  had  got  himself 
into ;  and  as  I  have  a  sort  of  regard  for 
Downs,  notwithstanding  the  great  ibol  he 

often  makes  of  himself " 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Walton. 
"  I  went  with  this  shipwright  to  the  police 
inspectors,  and  told  them  who  Downs  was, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  bad  in  his  inten- 
tions, only  he  was  odd  in  his  temper  and 
ways.  So  they  let  him  out.  Nothing  would 
do  but  he  must  take  me  to  the  '  George  '  to 
have  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him  ;  and  be- 
cause the  shipwright  dechned  to  go  with  us, 
he  tried  to  force  him  to  accept  his  huge  sil- 
ver warming-pan  of  a  watcli,  with  its  cop- 
per chain  and  seals,  as  a  keepsake,  till  at 
length  Harding  was  obliged  to  take  to  his 
heels,  laughing." 

"  Harding,  was  it you  know,  Hard- 
ing ?"  cried  Mr.  Walton  and  Mary  at  the 
same  time. 

'■  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  so  high," 
proceeded  Mr.  Bainton,  holding  one  hand 
level  with  Mary's  elbow ;  "  and  a  better 
workman,  or  a  more  sound-minded  charac- 
ter of  a  man,  I  never  met.  I  know  several 
doings  of  his,  quite  as  good  as  that  affair  of 
the  raft,  which  Mr.  Downs  told  me." 

"  We  must  go  and  see  him,"  said  Mary 
to  Mr.  Walton.  "  Our  delay  already  is  un- 
grateful." 

"  That's  true,  Mary ;  so  we  will.  We 
owe  our  lives — nothing  less — I  always  shall 
say  it — to  that  man." 

•'  And  so  this  Mr.  Downs,  then,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Short  impatiently,  "  is  proposed 
for  our  brick-maker.  Will  he  be  a  safe  man 
to  contract  with  ?" 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Bainton. 
"  Mary,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr.  Walton, 
"  bring  me  pen  and  ink  and  my  carpenter's 
pencil,  some  cartridge  paper,  a  rule  and 
compasses,  and  a  quire  of  foolscap.  Gen- 
tlemen, fill  your  glasses !  A  toast !  All 
filled  ? — '  May  we  all  make  our  fortunes  by 
benevolent  actions  !'  " 
Having  thus  drank  the  best  succoss  to 
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their  own  public  spirit,  and  the  good  services 
they  intended  to  perform  for  the  middle 
classes,  the  writing  and  sketching  materials 
were  placed  upon  the  table ;  Mary  retired  to 
make  them  some  tea  and  coffee  ;  and  the  en- 
terprising building  firm  of  Associated  Honies, 
their  heads  and  hands  busy  with  sketches, 
plans,  diagrams  and  estimates,  went  to  work 
upon  the  first  substantial  foundation  of 
things — paper. 

Here  we  must  leave  them. 

Archer  came  early  next  morning.  The 
conversation  he  had  with  Mary  was  long 
and  serious ;  full  of  affection,  yet  touched 
with  painful  misgivings  on  both  sides  ;  partly 
with  reference  to  some  portions  of  Archer's 
letter,  and  partly  also  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ficult circumstances  in  which  they  stood. 
The  day  they  had  fixed  for  their  marriage 
was  fast  approaching,  but  none  of  the  plea- 
sant and  harmonious  events  they  had  ex- 
pected to  precede  or  accompany  it  were  at 
all  likely  to  be  realised.  In  their  happy 
short-sightedness,,  when  they  had  fixed  the 
day,  the  ready  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Walton  and  Miss  Judith  Walton,  his 
maiden  sister,  was  fully  calculated  upon ; 
and  as  for  Archer,  he  made  i)o  doubt  that 
time  had  softened  his  uncle,  who  would  not 
withhold  his  consent,  and  after  a  few  dull 
dialogues  and  demurs,  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  forward  Archer's  happiness  by 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  His  uncle 
had  no  family ;  in  fact.  Archer  was  his 
nearest  relation  ;  he  was  rich,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  money.  Archer 
and  Mary  were  to  be  married — start  off  for 
Italy,  go  10  Rome,  and  Florence,  and  Naples, 
and  return  home  through  Spain  and  France, 
or  Germany,  (Archer  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  which)  and  then,  on  arriving  in  Eng- 
land, or  very  soon  afterwards,  Archer's  uncle 
would  probably  obtain  for  him  some  post 
in  the  foreign  department  of  a  government 
or  other  office  —by  way  of  making  him  work 
at  something  useful  and  disrtgreeable,  and  of 
no  advantage  to  his  future  life.  This,  to- 
gether with  an  occasional  article  in  a  re- 
view or  magazine,  would  be  quite  enough 
for  the  present,  and  enable  them  to  await  the 
course  of  events.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  set  so  much  account  by  all  these  ex- 
pectations of  Archer's  as  upon  the  behavior 
of  her  father  and  aunt  towards  them  ;  but  as 
nothing  of  this  was  certain  she  said  nothing 
about  it  to  Archer.  She,  however,  listened 
with  a  pleased  ear  to  all  his  profuse  projects 
of  travelling,  though  with  some  inward  mis- 
givings that  he  was  running  on  a  little  too 
fast. 

But  how  stood  the  actual  case  at  present  ? 
Wliat  was  the  true  position  of  all  parties  ? 
In  the  first  place,  Mary  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  she  was  not  in  all  respects  suited 
to  Archer,  and  had  some  painful  doubts  as 


to  whether  she  could  make  Archer  happy  as 
a  wife,  and  whether  he  was  the  man  most 
suited  to  make  her  happiness.  She  scarcely 
knew  within  herself  what  it  was  that  gave 
her  a  general  sense  of  their  mutual  unsuita- 
bleness.  She  loved  Archer,  yet  she  could 
not  contemplate  their  approaching  marriage 
without  a  troubled  mind.  She  could  give  no 
distinct  reasons  to  lierself  for  this,  and  was, 
in  fact,  rather  ashamed  of  it  as  a  weakness. 
With  respect  to  Archer,  he  had,  perhaps, 
somewhat  similar  impressions,  but  was  dis- 
posed to  be  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the 
poet  in  the  matter.  "  I  have  had  most  love- 
ly visions  in  my  youth,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  visions  too  beautiful  .and  ecstatic  to  be  re- 
alised ;  at  all  events,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  realise  them,  nor  must  I  any  longer  ex- 
pect it.  When  I  was  a  child,  Fairy  Land 
did  not  seem  very  far  off,*  it  was  only  one 
night's  journey  ;  then,  to  cross  a  few  fields 
at  day-break,  and  a  river,  and  a  green  mea- 
dow with  a  bull  in  it ;  and  then  to  run 
through  a  forest  at  sun-rise.  When  I  got 
to  the  other  side,  there  was  the  Land — I 
heard  the  music  from  the  palace  on  the  hill, 
and  I  saw  the  beautiful  enchantress  coming 
out  of  the  grotto  to  meet  me  !  I  was  obliged 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  that  kind  before  1 
was  twenty.  I  must  give  up  some  I  have 
since  indulged.  What  right  have  I  to  ex- 
pect so  much  in  a  woman  ?  I  am  conscious 
of  many  things  in  myself  that  should  teach 
me  to  be  less  exacting^ — difficult  lesson,  but 
one  that  sooner  or  later  everybody  has  to 
learn.  Then,  my  worldly  circumstances  are 
very  indifferent  and  precarious.  My  literary 
position  is  comparatively  private,  and  there- 
fore unprofitable.  I  have  managed  badly, 
or  idly,  or  stupidly,  somehow  ;  very  inferior 
men  to  me,  so  my  friends  say,  make  good 
incomes  by  literature — I,  comparatively, 
nothing.  I  have  not  gone  to  sleep  over  my 
work,  nor  dreamed  of  things  without  turning 
some  of  them  to  good  mental  account ;  but' 
I  have  not  pushed  them  into  the  proper  mar- 
ket. Perhaps  there  was  no  market  for 
which  they  were  at  all  suitable.  But  why 
do  I  trouble  myself  so  much  about  this  ?  I 
have  something — I  can  do  something — and 
my  uncle  probably  means  well  at  bottom. 
And  why  also  do  I  vex  my  soul  with  appre- 
hensions and  doubts  as  to  Mary  ? — handsome 
in  face,  beautiful  in  form,  of  a  noble  charac- 
ter and  even  temper,  rather  well  read,  and 
of  a  public  spirit,  ardent  for  the  progress  of 
the  wortd.  She  is  not  very  poetically  in- 
clined, 'tis  true — poets'  wives  scarcely  ever 
have  been — which  is  an  evil,  undoubtedly ; 
still  she  may  improve  in  that,  and  in  other 
things  ;  and  I  am  quite  sick  of  living  alone — 
sick  of  everything  being  done  by  myself,  for 
myself,  and  I  not  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  another,  nor  receiving  happiness  from 
another  in  whom  I  may  find,  as  Shelley  says, 
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'all  sympatliies  in  one.'  Therefore,  to  no 
doubts  or  hesitations,  suggested  by  Mary's 
over-anxious  thoughts,  wilillisten,  except,  in- 
deed some  further  delay  may  be  advisable." 

Thus  much  for  the  hrst  and  deepest  con- 
sideration between  the  lovers.  As  to  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Walton 
said  nothing ;  and  that  Mary's  rich  aunt. 
Miss  Judith  Walton,  had  merely  written, 
with  reference  to  the  approaching  marriage, 
that  she  should  shortly  pay  her  brother  a 
visit  at  Portsmouth,  and  then,  she  supposed, 
she  should  see  the  gentleman  of  whom  her 
niece  had  spoken  in  such  high  terms.  Mary 
was  vexed  and  uncomfortable,  but  there 
seemed  no  help  for  it  but  patience. 

The  lovers  eventually  agreed  to  listen  to 
reason,  as  it  was  unavoidably  elicited  be- 
tween them,  and  to  delay  their  marriage  a 
few  months  longer.  With  this  concession 
down  went  all  the  castles  whicli  Archer  had 
built  amidst  the  clear  azure  skies  of  Italy. 
He  saw  them  sink  with  such  sadness  ;  de- 
lays were  proverbially  dangerous,  and  hap- 
piness was  sweetest,  before  the  hopes  that 
led  to  it  were  old,  and  weary  of  long  watch- 
ing— sweetest,  in  fact,  winle  the  hopes  still 
formed  a  part  of  that  happiness.  Yes,  the 
danger  of  delays  was  one  of  those  old  pro- 
verbs that  commonly  proved  true.  But 
what  was  to  happen  in  this  case  ?  Archer 
could  see  nothing — Mary  could  see  nothing. 
Then,  nothing  was  likely  to  happen.  They 
both  agreed  to  devise  some  fresh  interest  or 
occupation  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  period. 
V/hat  this  was  we  shall  presently  explain. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  POET  AND  THE  MECHANIC. — ARCHER's 
ADVICE  TO  HARDING  ON  THE  SELF-EDUCA- 
TION OF  A  WORKING  MAN. 

But  after  all,  what  were  a  few  months  ? 
Time  soon  passes.  They  must  make  the 
best  of  the  interval.  By  waiting  a  little 
longer  they  would  soon  come  to  understand 
their  own  feelings  for  each  other  thoroughly, 
now  that  they  had  begun  to  consider  these 
things  closer.  Not  that  Archer  thought 
that  time  would  make  any  difference  in  his 
feelings  or  wishes — he  was  sure  it  would  not. 
However,  as  Mary  requested  this  postpone- 
ment, he  had  agreed.  Circumstances  might 
also  take  a  favorable  turn  with  respect  to 
his  uncle,  and  also  in  his  own  position  in 
literature,  which  he  resolved  to  make  some 
fresh  effort  to  improve.  An  occasional 
magazine-article  or  review,  long  digested, 
and  written  with  great  care  and  refinement, 
did  not  produce  a  sufficient  addition  to  his 
small  income,  he  could  not  but  admit.  He 
would  therefore  seek  other  quarters  for  simi- 


lar productions  ;  or  perhaps  write  a  philoso- 
phical novel,  a  subject  for  which  had  often 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  determined 
to  set  about  these  things  as  soon  as  he  could 
sufficiently  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas. 

At  present,  however;  Archer  felt  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  as  was  natural  he  should, 
upon  such  a  check  to  his  impulses.  He  took 
a  long  and  solitary  morning's  walk  upon  the 
beach,  discoursing  at  times  to  the  sea  ;  and 
finally  he  bathed.  In  the  afternoon  he  went 
to  visit  Harding  at  the  dockyard. 

Here  Archer  found  many  objects  to  arrest 
his  attention  and  excite  an  interest.  But  in 
his  admiration  of  the  surprising  works  of 
the  place,  he  did  not  pass  lightly  over,  as  it 
is  so  common  to  do,  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed upon  them.  The  more  skilled  among 
the  workmen  were  especial  objects  of  in- 
terest toliim,  and  chiefly,  of  course,  his  at- 
tention was  fixed  upon  Harding.  Their 
meeting  was  most  cordial,  and  a  mutual 
pleasure.  Archer  went  again  next  day  to 
see  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  take  a 
walk  in  the  evening  with  him  on  the  ram- 
parts, after  he  left  the  dockyard,  which 
would  be  at  six  o'clock.  This  proposal 
Harding  gladly  accepted. 

At  the  appointed  time  Archer  repaired  to 
the  ramparts.  He  saw  Harding  already 
walking  there,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  pilot 
coat,  buttoned  close  up,  and  a  low-crowned 
beaver  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  and  broad  silk 
band.  He  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
gunner,  or  carpenter  of  a  man-of-war, 
"ashore  on  leave,"  only  that  he  walked 
steadily  straight  forward,  and  without  the 
roll  and  lurch  which  characterise  seamen. 

After  some  desultory  conversation.  Archer 
asked  him  if  he  adopted  any  plan  for  self-im- 
provement. He  said,  no — no  regular  plan, 
but  that  he  read  some  of  the  cheap  periodi- 
cals of  the  time,  such  as  "  Chambers'  Mis- 
cellany of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts," 
"  Howitt's  Journal,"  "  The  People's  Jour- 
nal," "  The  Mechanic's  Magazine,"  and 
now  and  then  a  weekly  newspaper  ;  and 
that  he  and  two  others  subscribed  for 
"  Punch,"  which  he  finally  kept  as  his  own, 
by  agreeing  to  have  him  last. 

"  All  these  are  very  good  for  you,''  said 
Archer,  "  but  you  ought  to  do  more  for  your- 
self than  this." 

"  And  sometimes  '  Tales  of  Horror,'  or  the 
■  Terrific  Register,'  "  continued  Harding 
rather  hesitatingly  ;  adding,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  "  one  feels  very  dull  and  heavy  after 
work  sometimes." 

"  So  you  stir  your  mind  up,"  said  Archer, 
laughing,  "  with  a  horrible  Newgate  story, 
now  and  then,  or  the  biographical  remi- 
niscences of  some  ghost  in  a  bloody  sheet." 

"  Very  seldom,  though  ;  and  I  believe,  sir, 
it  really  is  a  waste  of  time.  But  the  good 
things  I  get  hold  of  in  other  works,  though 
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they  add  so  much  to  my  knowledge,  do  yet, 
at  the  same,  make  me  more  than  ever  aware 
of  my  ignorance.  They  continually  refer  to 
things  concerning  which  I  need  help — or  at 
least  to  be  shown  how  I  may  learn  to  help 
rnyself." 

"  Ah !  the  self-education  of  a  working 
man,"  said  Archer,  "  is  a  very  difficult  un- 
dertaking ;  partly,  from  his  want  of  sufficient 
time  ;  partly,  from  the  want  of  means ;  but 
more  than  all,  for  the  want  of  proper  direc- 
tion in  the  employment  of  such  time  and 
such  means  as  he  really  possesses." 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Archer,  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  your  advice  in  this 
matter." 

"  I  shall  most  willingly  do  so ;  and  yet  not 
without  some  apprehensions  and  demurs, 
lest,  by  any  misdirection  of  the  few  hours 
you  can  obtain  before  the  mechanical  labors 
of  the  day  commence,  or  after  your  day's 
work,  1  should  do  you  the  great  injury  of 
causing  all  these  efforts  without  any  ade- 
quate results.  However,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  consider  the  best  course  for  a  work- 
ing man  to  adopt  in  his  arduous  task  of  self- 
education."  ^ 

"  I  shall  be  very  gi-ateful  to  you,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher. And,  besides,  I  shall  have  more  time 
lor  it  in  the  winter  quarter  now  approaching, 
when  we  leave  work  in  the  dockyard  at 
half-past  four  o'clock." 

"  Then  you  might  very  well  work  for 
your  mind,  from  six  or  seven  o'clock  to 
ten." 

"  Or  eleven,  or  twelve  o'clock  sometimes." 

"  Yes.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  1  shall 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  working  man 
thoroughly  knows  his  own  business — is  suf- 
ficiently a  master  of  the  trade  or  handicraft 
by  which  he  earns  his  own  bread.  This 
being  understood — and  I  may  fairly  say  this 
to  a  man  like  you,  Harding,  who  is  so  mas- 
terly a  hand  in  all  departments  of  his  work — 
I  would  then  ask  you,  and  any  mechanic 
like  you,  a  question  at  which  you  will  cer- 
tainly smile.     Do  you  ever  read  poetry  ?" 

"  Not  often,  sir." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  not  ?  I  have 
my  own  impressions  of  the  reason,  but  am 
curious  to  hear  yours." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  imagination  to  meet  it 
with  ?" 

"  That  would  indeed  be  a  final  answer ; 
but  that  is  not  your  case.  Your  mind  is  of 
course  rather  hard  and  matter  of  fact,  like 
your  daily  work,  but  you  have  enough  ima- 
gination to  comprehend  poetry  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  and,  as  to  comprehend  it,  is  to 
enpy  it,  I  wish  to  know  your  reason  for  not 
reading  it." 

"  Well,  sir — T  find  I  either  do  not  care  for 
it,  because  I  gain  nothing  from  it, — or  else 
it  is  above  me,  and  I  do  not  understand  it." 


"  This  is  just  what  I  expected,"  said 
Archer. 

"  But  poetry  was  never  intended  for  a 
working  man,  as  I  think  ;  neither  do  I  know, 
sir,  what  to  make  of  the  opinion  the  world 
entertains  of  poets  and  poetry.  Hot  and 
cold  are  blown  upon  them  ;  and  black  and 
white  are  talked  about  them." 

"  Poetry  and  poets,"  replied  Archer,  "  are 
indeed  in  a  most  anomalous  position  in  the 
minds  of  mankind.  In  the  abstract,  they  are 
treated  with  the  highest  admiration,  and  re- 
gard ;  practically,  and  personally  they  are 
treated  lightly,  if  not  laughed  at.  Well, 
then,  that  a  poet  should  of  all  things  in  the 
world  propose  poetry  as  a  fit  study  for  a 
working  man,  would  ensure  a  large  amount 
of  laughter  from  the  majority  of  hearers. 
Imagine,  therefore,  this  recommendation  of 
mine  to  be  made ;  that  it  is  extremely  laughed 
at ;  and,  as  there  comes  an  end  to  merri- 
ment at  some  time  or  other,  even  when  at  the 
expense  of  visionaries  and  dreamers,  let  us 
now  suppose  that  this  laughter  has  at  length 
ceased.  I  shall  now  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
offer  my  reasons. — I  consider,  then,  that 
after  a  working  man  is  master  of  his  handi- 
craft or  means  of  existence,  what  he  most 
wants,  is  to  get  some  beauty  into  his  soul. 
His  nature  needs  this,  whether  the  man  is 
aware  of  his  want,  or  not.  As  for  all  the 
sad  realities,  or  the  more  common- place 
events  of  actual  life  put  into  verse.  I  do  not 
refer  to  any  such  things.  They  will  do  no 
good  to  a  working  man's  dormant  or  trou- 
bled spirit.  They  neither  rouse,  nor  soothe, 
nor  elevate.  He  knows  all  the  realities  and 
common  occurrences  of  his  life  too  well  al- 
ready. What  he  needs  is  something  that 
shall  carry  him  out  of  himself — beyond  tlie 
wretched  or  harsh  and  heavy  circumstances 
that  surround  him — something  that  shall  lift 
him  up  into  an  ethereal  realm — a  brighter 
world  of  ideas  and  hopes — a'  new  and  hea- 
venly region,  such  as  he  dreamed  of  when  a 
child.  What  we  dream  of  in  childhood  we 
should,  without  neglecting  needful  realities, 
continue  to  dream  as  men,  though  constant- 
ly ascending  in  the  form  and  character  of 
those  dreams.  This  is  poetry ;  this  is  to  get 
beauty  into  your  soul,  and  help,  and  inward 
wings  for  fresher  life  ;  this  is  the  true  utili- 
tarian poetry.  As  for  practical  poetry — 
shipwright's  songs,  weaver's  songs,  the 
mechanic's  little  warbler,  verses  for  ihe  mil- 
lion, poetry  for  the  people — they  will  do 
nothing  of  any  permanent  utility,  and,  like 
Soyer's  soup  and  poor-man's  plaister,  they 
only  keep  out  the  wind,  and  fill  up  an  inter- 
val of  lime,  so  that  a  man  may  have  a 
chance  of  life  if  ever  a  bright  day  should 
come.  What  I  propose  to  you,  is  to  seek 
the  bright  day  by  the  shortest  cut — to  hasten 
through  the  shady  sweet-briar  lanes  into  the 
sun-lit  fields — and  not  to  waste  your  time 
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and  hopes  in  walking  through  cockney 
suburbs,  and  dusty  tea-gardens  by  the  side 
of  a  dyke,  or  through  back  streets  and  alleys 
full  of  brokers'  shops,  with  all  their  musty- 
minded  old  furniture,  and  sentimental  pans 
and  pipkins,  under  the  misguided  notion  of 
mental  improvement,  and  that  these  are 
things  that  come  home  to  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  mankind.  These  things  are  not  for 
poetry,  and  their  versifiers  are  not  poets. 
Those  who  write  down  to  you,  help  to  keep 
you  down." 

"  This  is  the  only  sort  of  poetry,  as  they 
call  it,  1  ever  see,"  said  Harding  :  "  I  never 
cared  much  about  it." 

"  The  less  the  better." 

"But  I  still  do  not  understand,  sir,  what 
you  recommend  me  to  read  in  this  way  ;  and 
I  also  should  like  to  ask  you  about  some 
other  things  besides  poetry." 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  a  little  alarmed  about 
the  poetry  question.  If  you  can  get  a  day's 
holiday,  and  come  and  pass  a  few  hours  with 
me  at  my  lodgings,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
give  you  all  the  assistance  in  my  power." 

"  I  could  have  a  day  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Archer,  if  that  would  suit  you." 

"  By  all  means  ;  yes,  come  to-morrow. 
You  need  not  fear  but  I  have  other  things  to 
recommend  to  your  attention  besides  poetry. 
I  should  next  recommend  to  you,  to  read 
modern  history.  That  you  may  properly 
comprehend  the  political  condition  of  your 
own  country,  some  historical  reading  is  in- 
dispensable. Difficulties,  however,  occur 
here,  almost  as  great  as  those  which  beset 
poetry." 

"  At  all  events  I  can  read  the  '  History  of 
England,'  "  said  Harding.  "  I  have  partly 
done  so." 

"  What  I  meant  by  difficulties,"  said 
Archer,  "  is  the  want  of  truthfulness  and 
strict  impartiality  in  the  historians,  and  their 
want  of  public  spirit  and  enlarged  views. 
Their  histories  are  nearly  every  one  of  them 
merely  records  of  the  great  events  of  kings' 
reigns  as  they  relate  to  the  kings  and  nobles, 
and  rich  men  of  the  country,  and  the  im- 
portant foreign  relations;  but  the  great 
events  relating  to  the  people  are  generally 
passed  over  with  a  slight  remark,  or  with  a 
false  coloring.  A  true  and  complete  history 
of  England  does  not  exist  in  any  single 
work.  As  a  proof  of  the  condition  of  histo- 
ry, let  us  take  any  great  national  events  in- 
volving foreign  countries,  even  in  ouft-  own 
day — say  in  Spain  or  India — read  the 
English  account,  then  the  French  account, 
then  the  American  account,  and  then  read 
the  comments  made  in  Germany,  or  in  Ire- 
land— and  what  a  romance  does  it  all  be- 
come !" 

"But  surely  this  is  not  the  case  with  our 
own  history  of  England— written  here,  in  the 
country,  with  all  the  records  of  the  facts  to 


be  found,  locked  up  somewhere,  I  suppose,  in 
colleges  and  museums.  How  could  they 
venture  to  tell  lies  ?" 

"Well  now,  Harding,  for  instance — you 
have  heard  of  Wat  Tyler  ?" 

"  Yes," 

"  Just  tell  me  all  you  know  about  him." 

"  He  was  a  blackmith.  He  killed  a  tax- 
gatherer,  who  was  about  to  offer  some^ross 
violence  to  his  daugliter,  with  a  blow  m  his 
hammer." 

"  Go  on." 

"  And  served  him  right." 

"  Well,  what  next  ?" 

"  After  that,  he  became  a  rebel,  and  got  a 
ferocious  mob  together,  and  went  to  meet  the 
king.  The  king  spoke  very  civilly  to  him  ; 
but  he  made  some  insolent  answer,  and  was 
knocked  off  his  horse  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  killed  somehow.  The  rebels 
made  a  disturbance  at  this,  but  the  mob  soon 
dispersed." 

"  A  good  rough  sample,"  replied  Archer, 
"  of  the  general  impression,  conveyed  by  all 
the  English  histories.  But  listen  to  the  un- 
disguised truth.  Wat,  the  Tyler,  did  kill  a 
tax-collector  for  offering  a  gross  ^rsonal  of- 
fence to  his  daughter,  under  pretence  of  es- 
tablishing a  legal  claim  to  an  odious  and 
oppressive  tax.  This  private  exasperation 
was  the  torch  that  set  fire  to  the  already  in- 
flammable mass  of  popular  indignation ;  and 
a  great  rebellion  was  the  result.  It  was 
headed  by  Wat  Tyler.  It  was  no  mere 
mob — no  vulgar  riot ;  it  was  a  vast  and  un- 
disciplined army — a  rising  of  the  people  to 
the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  In 
the  '  History '  written  by  Hume,  they  are 
called  '  the  common  people  '  and  '  the  low- 
people.'  This  army  of  the  people  drove  the 
tyrannical  nobles  and  their  retainers  pell-mell 
before  them,  and  committed  many  shocking 
excesses,  as  armies  commonly  do,  when 
mad  with  excitement.  The  king  fled  to  the 
Tower  for  refuge,  and  the  people  were  mas- 
ters of  London.  Tliey  proposed  terms  to 
the  king  ;  most  reasonable  terms — such  as 
the  '  abolition  of  slavery  ;  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  market  towns,  without  tolls  and 
imposts  ;  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead  of 
services  due  to  villenage,'  &c.  The  Idng 
agreed  to  all  those  terms,  and  signed  the  do- 
cuments. The  people  thus  obtained  charters 
of  privileges,  r.nd  a  free  pardon  for  the  re- 
bellion. The  king  then  issued  forth  from 
his  refuge.  All  was  in  a  fair  train  for  re- 
conciliation, when  the  king  with  his  suite  met 
Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his 
partisans  in  Smithfield,  apparently  by  acci- 
dent ;  but  this  does  not  matter.  During  the 
parley,  Wat  Tyler  said  something  which 
was  construed  into  offence  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  (whose  '  loyalty  had  been  sharpened,' 
as  Charles  Knight  tells  us,  by  the  insurgents 
having  destroyed  some  of  his  private  proper- 
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ty,)  upon  which  he  suddenly  stabbed  Wat 
Tyler  in  the  throat.  Tyler  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  was  despatched  by  some  of  the 
king's  followers.  The  surrounding  people 
rose  in  fury  at  this,  but  were  checked  by  the 
king  riding  forward  among  them,  and  paci- 
fying them  with  bland  words,  until  his  sol- 
diers arrived  in  great  force.  The  people 
were  immediately  dispersed,  and  a  dreadful 
revenge  was  soon  taken  upon  them.  All  the 
treaties,  and  contracts,  and  promises,  were 
broken  by  the  king,  without  even  a  show  of 
decent  hesitation.  The  king  announced  this 
by  proclamation !  The  hangings  in  chains, 
and  beheadings  were  incessant.  No  less 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  people 
were  executed.'" 

"  Horrible  !  Ah,  I  see— Wat  Tyler,  then, 
was  not  a  mere  ignorant  savage  and  rebel, 
but  a  working  man  at  the  head  of  a  great 
mass  of  people,  demanding  some  justice  and 
libehy." 

"  And  not  more  than  they  now  possess. 
As  for  Wat  Tyler's  character,  motives,  and 
intentions,  they  are  doubtful  :  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  king's." 

"  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
read  some  voyages  and  travels." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do  occa- 
sionally ;  and  I  would  also  exhort  you  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  attending  any  lec- 
tures that  may  be  given  at  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes on  scientific  subjects — particularly  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  geology,  physiology,  and 
astronomy.  You  would  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  these  lectures,  if  you 
would  first  read  any  simple  and  rudimentary 
treatise  upon  such  of  these  sciences  as  most 
excited  and  interested  you.  Mathematics, 
and  drawing,  particularly  perspective  draw- 
ing, and  the  drawing  of  geometrical  figures, 
would  surely  be  of  more  especial  service  to 
you.  If  you  have  a  taste  for  music,  you 
might  very  well  do  something  in  that  way  ; 
or  if  you  have  an  aptitude  for  languages, 
you  would  do  well  to  study  French,  and 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  speaking  it,  which 
might  prove  very  useful  to  you.  All  these 
things,  and  far  more,  have  been  done  from 
time  to  time,  by  working  men  like  yourself. 
Be  hopeful,  therefore,  and  persevering,  and 
in  a  few  years  you  may  do  the  same,  or 
something  else  as  good." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Harding,  "  consider- 
ing the  time  I  can  afford,  that  1  cannot  ven- 
ture upon  so  many  things." 

"  I  mean  you  only  to  choose  those  you 
feel  most  aptitude  to  study." 

"  But  what  you  say,  sir,  about  history, 
puzzles  me,  and  shakes  all  my  faith  in  books. 
I  never  supposed  that  Wat  Tyler  had  any 
right  on  his  side." 

"  This,"  said  Archer,  "  is  only  one  event 
out  of  the  great  historical  ocean  of  unfaith- 
fulness.     Let  us  take  anotber   far  wider 


range.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  French  Revolution — of  our 
twenty  years'  war  with  France — and  the 
chief  cause  of  Napoleon's  downfall  ?" 

"  This  is  rather  too  much  at  once,"  said 
Harding  with  a  smile,  and  shaking  his 
head.     "  I  had  rather  not  tackle  it." 

"  Just  say  what  you  think — as  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

"  Why  then,  I  think,  of  course,  that  Eng- 
land was  in  the  right — and  I  say — down 
with  all  our  enemies  !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  laughed  Archer  ; 
"  and  if  you  spoke  the  result  of  your  national 
feelings  and  opinions,  derived  from  all  you 
have  read,  heard,  and  fancied,  you  could  say 
much  more.     Now,  tell  me." 

"  1  should  say  that  the  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  the  determination 
of*  all  those  who  had  nothing,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  property  of  all  thosp  who 
had  much  ;  and  that  the  horrors  of  the  Re- 
volution were  caused  by  the  blood-thirsty 
natures  of  the  French  people,  who  were 
nearly  all  drunk  or  mad  at  this  time." 

"  Come,  that  is  pretty  well ;  and  now  for 
our  twenty  years'  war." 

"  Our  twenty  years'  war  with  France  was 
because  England  was  the  champion  of  hu- 
manity and  good  order,  and  a  friend  of  the 
legitimate  kings  of  France,  whom  the  Eng- 
lish were  resolved,  at  all  costs,  to  replace 
upon  the  throne  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Napoleon." 

"  The  Corsican  Monster  ?  t 

"  Yes.  As  for  Napoleon  himself,  I  think 
he  was  a  great  commander — very  ambitious, 
and  despotic,  and  cruel — yet  in  some  res- 
pects a  great  man,  too  ;  that  he  would  in- 
vade and  make  war  with  everybody,  till  the 
French  overran  Europe,  and  were  only 
stopped  by  England.  The  cause  of  his  fall 
was  the  Battle  of  Waterloo." 

As  Harding  said  this,  he  laughed  with 
Archer,  being  well  aware  that  it  was  but  a 
very  rough  draft  of  so  large  a  map  of  history 
and  biography. 

"  Your  answer,"  said  Archer,  "  is  exactly 
what  I  anticipated.  It  speaks* the  opinions 
and  impressions  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
nay,  millions  in  this  country — perhaps  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  middle  aud  working- 
classes,  who  have  any  notions  at  all  upon 
the  matter.  Now,  pray  listen  to  the  truth. 
Let  us  have  our  roast  beef,  and  have  also 
some  respect  for  reason  and  justice  in  speak- 
ing of  our  neighbors." 

"  Well,  I  can't  forget  I'm  an  Englishman ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  hope  I  can  give  fair  play 
to  the  French." 

"  The  main  object  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," proceeded  Archer,  "  was  to  obtain  a 
Constitution.  The  slavery  and  misery  of 
the  people  had  lasted  for  ages.  The  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  (which  France  aided,)  the 
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^vritings  of  several  great  French  authors, 
and  a  famine,  all  combined  to  arouse  them  to 
resistance.  A  weak  government,  and  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  favored  the  attempt. 
They  rose  in  rebellion  :  they  took  the  Bas- 
tile  by  storm  :  all  their  efforts  were  success- 
ful, and  they  obtained  a  Constitution  regu- 
larly agreed  to,  and  settled  by  the  King. 
A  number  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  nobles, 
and  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were 
ruined  by  this  popular  movement,  emigrated, 
the  greater  part  of  them  coming  to  England 
— most  unfortunately  thus  honored  by  their 
choice.  These  princes  and  nobles  shortly 
began  to  intrigue  with  friends  in  France,  and 
eventually  with  the  King,  with  a  view  to 
their  return,  and  to  bring  about  the  old  state 
of  things.  The  plot  was  discovered.  The 
people  rose  in  alarm  and  indignation,  seized 
the  King  ;  hn  was  found  guilty,  and  decapi- 
tated. The  King's  son  (the  Dauphin)  was 
imprisoned,  and  died  there  ;  but  the  King's 
brothers  escaped.  England  having  received 
most  of  the  refugees,  appears  to  have 
thought  herself  bound  to  espouse  their 
cause  : — at  any  rate,  she  espoused  the  cause 
of  legitimacy  and  divine  right  against  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  peo- 
ple. I  say  England  did  tiiis  ;  but  let  us 
place  the  full  weight  upon  the  right  shoul- 
ders. It  was  not  the  act  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, but  of  the  English  Tory  government, 
the  Prime  Minister  being  Pitt.  The  war- 
cry  was  raised  in  the  cause  of  kingship  and 
despotism  ;  and  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
.sia  joined  England,  and  their  combined  ar- 
mies marched  to  the  French  frontiers  to 
place  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  deca- 
pitated King  upon  the  throne  of  France,  re- 
storing the  former  order  of  things,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Constitution.  The  French  peo- 
ple became  furious  at  this  interference  and 
hostility  :  they  repulsed  their  assailants,  be- 
came ferociously  suspicious  of  all  around 
them,  and  madly  enacted  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution." 

"  Eut  where  was  Napoleon  at  this  time  ?" 

"  Napoleon  now  came  into  action  as  an 
artillery  officer.  The  allied  armies  increased, 
and  continued  their  attacks  upon  the  French 
frontier.  The  French  continued  to  defend 
themselves  ;  Napoleon  rapidly  rose  to  the 
first  command,  and  was  continually  victo- 
rious. He  drove  the  armies  from  the  fron- 
tier, and  pursued  some  of  them  into  their 
own  countries.  He  conquered  Italy,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria.  He  subjugated  kings  and 
emperors,  and  then  made  treaties  of  peace 
with  them." 

"  But  will  this  account  for  all  his  inva- 
sions, a-nd  love  of  war  ?" 

"  No.  Some  of  his  invasions  were  with 
a  view  to  enforce  his  Continental  System, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  his 
great  foe,  England  ; — he  could  not  get  at  us  I 


in  any  other  way  so  effectively,  had  his  sys- 
tem succeeded.  But  there  was  no  excuse 
for  his  invasion  of  Egypt  and  St.  Domingo. 
As  the  excitement  of  these  wars  continued, 
the  national  mind  of  England  naturally  be- 
came inflamed  against  the  French,  and  Na- 
poleon had  become  fond  of  his  horrid  trade 
of  war,  which  impelled  him  to  his  last  disas- 
trous attempt  to  enforce  his  Continental 
System  upon  Russia.  He  lost  his  enormous 
army  ;  reverses  and  ruin  threatened  him  on 
all  sides ;  and,  accordingly,  the  emperors 
and  kings  whom  he  had  subdued,  all  violated 
their  treaties,  and  again  allied  themselves 
with  England  against  him." 

"  Was  this  the  Holy  Alliance  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  may  well  ask  the  question. 
This  pious  combination,  supported  through- 
out by  the  prodigal  wealth  of  England,  (cre- 
ated by  the  matchless  industry  and  skill  of 
our  tax-burdened  people,)  and  led  on  by  the 
steady  valor  of  our  soldiers,  accomplished 
the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  placed 
a  legitimate  Divine  Right  nonentity  upon 
the  French  throne,  in  defiance  of  the  people. 
The  grand  error  of  Napoleon,  and  chief 
cause  of  his  reverses,  his  ruin,  and  fall,  was 
his  desertion  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
popular  representation  upon  which  he  had 
risen.  Not  content  with  having  made  him- 
self the  greatest  emperor  of  the  earth,  he  was 
yet  anxious  to  ally  himself  with  those  who 
were  born  with  crowns  in  their  cradles,  and 
to  make  his  own  sovereignty  hereditary.  He 
fell,  because,  being  the  man  of  the  people, 
who  were  devoted  to  him,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  kings  who  feared  and  hated  him." 

"  And  did  England,  besides  fighting  for 
all  these  things,  pay  for  them  also  ?" 

"  She  fought  for  them  all,  and  paid  for 
the  greater  part.  First,  she  fought  against 
the  establishment  of  a  Constitution  in 
France,  (the  true  principle  of  the-  French 
Revolution,)  and  the  statistical  estimate  of 
the  money  we  expended  in  that  war  from 
1793  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  millions.  If  we  add  to  this  the  money 
borrowed  to  maintain  this  prodigality,  and 
the  interest  upon  this  in  thirty  years,  it  will 
more  than  double  the  sum  I  first  mentioned. 
Next,  cur  war  to  support  the  principle  of  Di- 
vine Right  and  French  Legitimacy  against 
Napoleon,  cost  enormous  sums,  much  above 
one  thousand  millions.  Again  we  had  to 
borrow  money — and  again  comes  the  interest 
upon  the  debt — I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much. 
The  gross  amount,  however,  of  the  expenssf 
to  England  far  exceeded  two  thousand  mil- 
lions." 

"  But  what  have  we  gained  by  it  ?  We,  as 
Enolishmen,  are  willing  to  pay,  as  well  as 
to  fight,  for  any  good  to  our  country,  or  the 
world.     What  has  been  gained  ?" 

"  Nothing.  The  '  Three  Days'  in  Francs 
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defeated  all  the  intended  results,  both  in 
principle  and  practice.  They  restored  the 
French  Constitution,  which  had  been  sought 
by  the  French  Revolution ;  they  destroyed 
then,  and  for  ever,  the  principle  of  Divine 
Right  and  Legitimacy  ;  and  they  enabled 
the  French  people  to  choose  their  own  king. 
Our  monstrous  national  debt  is  our  only  re- 
sult." 

"  And  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ?" 

"  The  only  result  to  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.,  was  the  restoration  to  their  legiti- 
mate despots  of  their  ancient  despotisms  un- 
checked, together  with  the  power  to  re-en- 
(slave  Spain,  Italy,  and  Poland,  and  to  rein- 
state a  heap  of  petty  German  princes.  The 
*  Three  Days'  in  Paris  destroyed  the  princi- 
ple of  all  these  v/ars  with  France.  What  a 
comment  on  physical  force  !  The  heroes  of 
the  '  Three  Days'  had  the  moral  force  of 
the  nation  on  their  side  ;  they  were  the  spi- 
ritual sons  of  the  men  who  took  the  Bastile, 
and  first  obtained  a  Constitution." 

A  long  silence  ensued. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Archer,"  said  Harding,  fetch- 
ing a  long  breath,  "  I  am  an  Englishman — 
and  you  are  an  Englishman,  for  all  that  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  somehow,  that  this  is  the 
hardest  day's  work  1  have  ever  had  !  My 
head  buzzes  with  it.  A  pretty  sort  of  His- 
tory of  England  will  be  written  some  day  !" 

At  this  they  both  laughed,  shook  hands, 
and  parted  for  the  night. 

'•  Come  early  to-morrow,  you  know,"  said 
Archer,  turning  round :  "  come  as  early  as 
you  like.     You  sliall  hf.ve  no  more  history," 
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Archer  woke  the  next  morning  muck 
earlier  tlian  usual,  having  gone  to  bed  over- 
night with  the  impression  that  he  had  told 
Harding  to  come  early.  It  v/as  not  six 
o'clock.  He  certainly  did  not  expect  Har- 
ding at  such  an  hour  as  that.  However,  as 
he  was  awake,  he  determined  to  get  up  forth- 
with, and  go  dov.-n  to  tho  pea-beach,  and 
take  a  hasty  b:t4:h,  and  a  brisk  walk  before 
breakfast. 

He  opened  his  bed-room  shutters,  and  let 
in  the  dusky  light.  No  one  was  up  in  the 
house  ;  he  had  therefore  to  grope  his  way 
through  the  passage,  and  unbar  and  unlock 
the  door.  He  hurried  down  the  silent  street, 
with  all  its  closed  dcors  and  shutters — passed 
the  fortitied  bridge  leading  to  Southsea,  and 


gained  the  common.  A  more  uninviting 
scene  than  Southsea  Common,  particularly 
upon  this  occasion,  could  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

It  was  a  very  cold,  dull  morning,  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  A  white  frost  was 
upon  the  common.  There  was  a  north-east 
wind,  and  plenty  of  it.  A  distant  clock 
struck  six.  A.rcher  stood  still,  and  rubbed 
his  cold  finger-nails,  hesitatingly.  He  heard 
the  melancholy  voice  of  a  chimney-sweeper, 
on  the  way  to  Southsea.  How  solitary 
everything  appeared !  His  cheeks  were 
cold  with  the  wind — his  nose  ached — even 
his  eyes  felt  cold.  He  determined  never- 
theless, to  have  his  swim..  It  will  of  course 
be  conjectured  that  Archer  was  well  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  being  what  may  be 
called  a  seasoned  swimmer,  which  supposes 
bathing  at  all  seasons.  No  doubt  he  found 
the  morning  very  trying,  notwithstanding. 
But  he  had  been  excited  and  troubled  of 
late  ;  something  fresh  was  in  his  mind,  and 
a  re-action  of  fresh  energies  was  the  conse- 
quence.    He  hurried  across  the  common. 

Approaching  the  beach,  he  looked  up  at 
the  hazy,  colorless  clouds,  and  saw  the  cold, 
hook-backed  half-moon  emerge  from  a  drift 
of  muzzy,  blue-grey  vapor.  It  was  an  old 
witch-face,  with  a  peaked  cap,  and  peaked 
chin,  faded  nose,  and  obscure  eye. 

The  tide  was  up  to  the  lower  part  of  a 
bank  of  shingles.  As  the  tide  was  rising, 
Archer  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  near  the 
top  of  this  bank,  with  the  nortli-east  wind 
behind  him.  The  moment  he  took  his  coat 
off,  he  felt  as  if  he  received  the  blow  of  a 
cold  broadsword  across  the  small  of  his  back. 
Truly,  it  was  sharp  fun.  He  again  hesita- 
ted ;  but,  thinking  he  should  now  be  certain  of 
some  horrible  cold  or  rheumatism,  if  he  did 
nc^  obtain  a  shock  that  should  produce  a  ra- 
pid circulation,  he  hastily  threw  off  his 
clothes,  and  rushed  in. 

Wilh  equal  celerity  he  rushed  out  agaia 
— hopped  and  limped  over  the  flints  up  to  his 
clothes,  which  v/cre  struggling  in  the  wind, 
to  escape  from  beneath  the  stones  he  had 
piled  upon  them;  and  with  red  cold  hands 
and  feet,  and  aching  ancles,  he  sat,  stood, 
and  staggered  upoir  shingles — which,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  arc  probably  the  hard- 
est and  sharpest  in  the  world, — every  article 
of  his  habiliments  contending  against  their 
usual  disposition  ufwn  his  person,  inspired 
by  the  cast  wind,  which  a]:ppared  to  have 
reserved  its  most  pei-verse  efforts  until  he 
came  out  of  the  water. 

He  hastened  to  the  nearest  road  bordering 
the  common,  along  which  he  ran,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  shelter  of  'occasional  banks  and 
hedges,  v^l^le  he  continued  the  exercise  he 
so  much  needed.  Having  persevered  in  this 
until  he  felt  sufficient  signs  and  tokens  of 
returning  warmth,  he  passed  along  the  upper 
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edge  of  the  common,  where  the  loneliness 
was  now  about  to  lose  its  "  charms"  by  the 
advent  of  certain  band-boys  from  the  town, 
coming  to  practise  the  bugle.  Before  Arch- 
er had  arrived  at  the  patli  leading  to  the 
drawbridge,  he  heard  the  strange,  rupey 
tones  of  abortive  brass  coming  across  the 
windy  common,  and  mingled  occasionally 
with  the  advancing  wail  of  the  sweep,  re- 
turning from  his  dusky  victory  over  some 
cottage  chimney.  There  was  a  dull  red  spot 
in  the  east,  with  a  dull  streak  or  smear  un- 
derneath it,  making  the  probability  that  the 
sun  was  rising  in  that  direction,  as  well  as 
he  could,  under  such  distressing  circumstan- 
ces. 

By  the  time  Archer  reached  his  lodgings 
he  was  all  a-glow,  and  sat  down  to  his  ba- 
chelor breakfast-table,  beside  the  fire,  with 
great  complacency  at  his  recent  perform- 
ance. He  laughed  as  ho  thought  of  his  old 
uncle.  "  If  any  thing  was  to  be  got  by  it, 
you  would  never  have  made  such  an  effort," 
said  he  to  himself,  in  his  uncle's  voice  ;  and 
then  he  stirred  the  fire  like  his  uncle,  and 
continued  his  breakfast  with  a  pleased  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

At  nine  o'clock  Harding  arrived.  He  had 
been  up,  and  out  for  a  walk  since  seven, 
thinking  it  would  be  too  early  to  come. 

"  That's  a  pity,  Harding.  If  you  had  been 
with  me,  you  would  have  had  something 
more  sparkling  than  a  walk.  Do  you  ever 
bathe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  not  this  weather." 

"  I  suppose  not  ;  indeed  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  do  so  now,  if  you  are  not  used  to  it. 
But  this  reminds  mc  to  say  something  which 
I  omitted  last  night.  It  does  not  apply  to 
you,  Harding,  because  you  are  one  of  the 
many  instances  one  often  sees,  of  careful 
personal  appearance  in  a  working  man  ;  I 
speak  generally  :  and  the  very  first  thing  I 
should  recommend  to  a  working  man  in  his 
efforts  at  self-improvement,  would  be  that  he 
should  adopt  some  regular  system  of  perso- 
nal cleanliness.  Do  you  swim  well  ?  You 
say  you  take  a  plunge  in  the  sea  some- 
times." 

"  I  often  do,  in  summer." 

"  Next  summer  do  so  qvery  morning,  con- 
tinuing it  to  the  end  of  autumn,  and  begin 
again  early  in  the  spring.  After  the  first 
year  you  may  safely  do  it  in  winter.  I 
scarcely  ever  miss  a  niorning.  Now — sit 
nearer  the  fire — and  let  us  have  a  good 
talk." 

"  I  should  much  rather  listen." 

'*  By  no  means,"  said  Archer,  "  I  shall 
need  your  replies,  in  many  cases,  to  enable 
me  the  better  to  judge  of  v/hat  may  be  best 
for  yon,  so  far  as  I  can  venture  to  advise. 
I  think  advice  is  generally  a  dangerous  thing 
to  attempt,  and  I  am  most  anxious  not  to 
misdirect    you.      Besides,  you  can  tell  me 


many  things  I  do  not  know,  about  the  arti- 
sans and  mechanics,  and  the  working  class- 
es generally." 

"  I  do  not  expect  I  can  do  so,  Mr.  Arch- 
er." 

"But  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Now  tell  me — 
Have  you  thought  at  all  of  our  conversa- 
tion last  night  ?" 

"  Very  much ;  and  I  could  find  enough 
in  it  to  think  about  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that ;  and  yet 
how  little  have  I  shown  you,  as  first  hints 
and  openings  of  subjects  and  objects  you 
will  have  to  examine  with  all  your  senses, 
and  work  at  with  all  your  mind.  I  promised 
to  inflict  no  more  history  upon  you  for  the 
present.  I  will  therefore  only  make  a  few 
passing  remarks  upon  several  books  I  have 
been  looking  out  for  you.  I  wish  to  lend 
them  to  you  for  two  or  three  months.  Here 
they  are." 

"  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Archer — but  I  have  a  sort  of  fear — as  I 
look  at  those  books,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  understand  them." 

"  Why  not  ?  Do  the  backs  or  bindings 
frighten  you,  or  is  it  that  your  imagination 
magnifies  their  contents  into  difficulty  and 
confusion?" 

"  Something  does  ?  But  perhaps,  sir,  you 
will  help  me  a  little  with  them  beforehand  ?" 

"  With  pleasure.  This  is  a  volume  of 
Sonnets  by  William  Wordsworth.  He  is 
the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  didactic 
class,  and  also  a  genuine  pastoral  poet.  He 
writes  in  the  clearest  and  most  straightfor- 
ward style,  generally  with  little  adornment. 
Lhave  marked  all  those  I  wish  you  to  read 
— nothing  can  be  finer.  The  rest  are  prosy, 
or  of  intolerable  dryness  and  dullness.  But 
never  use  those  epithets,  I  beg  of  you,  in 
speaking  of  Wordsworth  generally  ;  they 
are  not  of  his  great  characteristics,  but  only 
his  objectionable  ones.  Always  jirdge  of  a 
man  by  his  merits,  not  his  defects." 

"  Tiie  world  would  not  seem  so  .bad,  if 
we  always  did  that.  Is  there  any  more  poe- 
try, sir  ?" 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed.  There  are  several 
other  poets  I  am  anxious  you  should  read  ; 
but  not  yet.  I  begin  with  these  Sonnets,  as 
a  noble  steady-going  march  of  English  poe- 
try, seldom  soaring  too  high  for  the  majority 
of  good  understandings,  and  never  sinking 
to  a  common  earth.  I  shall  next  give  you 
the  Lyrics  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  particularly  a  book  of  his  called 
'  Imagination  and  Fancy,'  which  is  a  de- 
lightful introduction — perhaps  the  best  in 
the  language — to  the  study  of  the  finer  po- 
ets. I  purposely  reserve  Shakspeare,  that 
you  may  have  him  come  fresh  upon  you 
when  you  are  better  able  to  receive 
him.  I  wish  this  were  always  done, — it 
would  be  a  great  event  in  life.     Finally,  let 
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me  repeat  what  I  said  to  you  last  night — 
that  what  a  working  man  most  wants,  whose 
physical  condition  enables  him  to  commence 
self-improvement,  is  to  get  beauty  into  his 
soul — and  that  those  poets  who  write  down 
to  liim,  help  to  keep  him  down.  The  wri- 
ters who  cannot  lilt  you  up  out  of  yourself 
sJiould  keep  to  prose — poetry  has  a  different 
office." 

"  I  think  I. see  the  force  of  this,  sir  ;  and 
yet  I  once  read  a  poem,  which  affected  me 
very  much,  though  it  only  referred  to  tlie 
every-day  work  of  a  poor  seamstress." 
"Hood's  '  Song  of  a  Shirt'  you  mean  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  that  was  it." 

"  A  fine  and  rare  exception.  No — not  an 
exception — the  song  did  not  only  refer  to  her 
daily  work,  but  the  cruel  wearing  out  of  her 
body  and  soul.  Equally  poetical  is  the  pro- 
foundly pathetic  lament  by  the  same  poet 
over  a  poor  ruined  girl  who  had  drowned 
herself.  In  like  manner  I  regard  '  London 
Lyrics'  of  Barry  Cornwall,  Mary  Howitt's 
'Lyrics  of  Life,'  Mackay's  'Voices  from 
the  Crowd,'  and  some  few  others  of  our  own 
day.  But  why  are  those  exceptions,  or  more 
than  exceptions  ?  Because  they  are  poeti- 
cal versions  of  hard  realities — not  matter-of- 
fact  copies  in  colloquial  dialect  versified. 
That  is  tlie  distinction — one  that  leaves  an 
impassable  gulph  between  the  two.  Read 
clever  political  exhortations,  satires,  squibs 
in  rhyme,  if  you  will;  they  make  no  preten- 
sions to  being  poetrv :  but  never  waste  a 
moment  of  your  precious  time  over  verses 
adap'pd  to  tlie  '  meanest  capacity,'  concern- 
ing not  merely  uninspiring  things,  but  low- 
ering things — odes  to  suburb  cow-sheds — 
satires  on  parish  soup — sentimental  elegies 
on  brooms  end  dust-pans — the  every-day 
dirt,  clay,  and  hard-ware  that  surround 
you." 

"  Yes,  I  see  there  is  nothing  to  lift  a  man 
up  out  of  his  heavy  circumstances  in  such 
things,  and  thoughts  about  them ;  l)ut  what 
I  am  in  fear  about,  is  that  without  far  more 
study  tlian  I  can  ever  hope  to  give,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  understand  that  higher  class 
of  poetry  you  allude  to.  It  seems  all  so 
different  to  prose,  and  so  muc'.i  more  ditli- 
cult." 

"  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  an  imaginary 
fear.  See  now — here  is  the  volume  of  the 
great  American  essayist — Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  I  will  just  go  to  my  desk  and 
copy  two  or  three  sentences.  They  are 
about  building  a  house — not  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  [shall  ii;ivo  done  directly.  The 
Muse — or  spirit  of  Poetry — builds  a  house. 
There  is  no  architect  can  build  like  this  spi- 
rit. Now  read  with  me  what  I  have  written. 
Look — •  There  is  no  architect  can  build  as 
the  Muse  can.  Siie  is  skilful  to  select  ma- 
terials for  her  plan  ;  slowly  and  warily  to 
choose  rafters  of  immortal  pine  or  cedar, 


I  incorruptible,  worthy  her  design.  She  treads 
I  dark  alpine  forests  or  valleys  by  the  sea  in 
I  many  lands,  with  painful  steps  ere  she  can 
I  find  a  tree.  Slie  ransacks  mines  and  hedges, 
I  and  quarries  every  rock,  to  hew  the  famous 
adamant  for  each  eternal  block.'  Come, 
i  there  is  nothing  difBcult  in  this,  is  there  ?" 

"  Not  much  ;  perhaps  nothing,  if  I  were 
to  look  it  over  once  more ;  but  then  this  is 
prose,  is  it  not.?" 

"  No,  it  is  poetry,  and  ought  to  have  been 
written  in  the  form  of  poetry,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  chief  thing  that  alarms  you. 
See,  here  is  the  next  verse,  as  it  is  printed 
in  the  book,  and  as  the  others  ought  to  be 
written — 

"  She  lays  her  beams  in  music, 

111  music  every  one, 
To  the  cadence  of  the  whirling  world, 

Whicli  dances  round  the  sun." 

"  Well,  you  understand  that  as  well  as  what 
we  first  read  ?  It  only  needs  closer  atten- 
tion, and  to  give  freer  way  to  the  feelings 
and  the  imagination  than  prose  :  a  readiness 
to  take  images  and  figures  of  speech  for 
granted  ;  to  embody  them  in  the  vision  of 
the  mind  ;  and  half  tiie  difficulty  is  over- 
come. If  the  architectural  Muse  in  the 
above  poem,  instead  of  '  laying  her  beams 
in  music,'  had  laid  them  to  the  lumbering 
sound  of  timber,  and  to  the  blows  of  an  iron 
hammer,  what  would  you,  as  a  shipwright, 
have  gained  by  such  a  poem  ?" 

"  It  would  be  no  treat  to  we." 

"  Instead  of  which,  you  receive  into  your 
mind,  music— and  a  picture  of  the  luminous 
earth  spinning  round  the  sun." 

"  I  begin  to  see  what  all  this  does  to  a 
man's  spirit.  I  only  fear  it  may  be  beyond 
me." 

"  Do  not  fear  any  such  thing.  Well,  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  so  much  about  poetry. 
I  will  not  press  any  more  history  upon  you 
just  yet ;  I  mean,  as  matter  of  conversation  ; 
still  you  must  have  a  book  or  two.  Here  is 
a  '  History  of  England.'  I  have  long  since 
written  many  comments  in  the  margin  of  the 
pages,  concerning  unfair  statements  and 
omissions,  with  reference  to  the  people  and 
their  rulers  ;  to  affairs  at  home,  and  to  fo- 
reign wais,  particularly  America,  and 
France,  and  in  India.  This  little  tract  is 
'  Forster's  Essay  on  Popular  Progi-ess,' 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  faithful  his- 
torical account.  And  this  is  the  most  full 
and  concise  history  of  R'ome  ypt  published  : 
it  is  by  Dr.  Leouhard  Schmitz,  a  profoundly 
learned,  and  impartial  man.  These  will  be 
enough  for  some  months,  if  slowly  and  care- 
fully read.  Stay,  hero  is  a  volume  of  the 
most  delightful  kind  of  intellectual  gossip, 
equally  full  of  instruction  and  amusement, 
unaffected  sterling  thought^  and  variety.     It 
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is  called'  Hazlitt's  Conversations  with  North- 
cote  the  painter." 

Harding  remained  silent.  He  sat  eyeing 
the  pile  of  books  with  a  very  grave  counte- 
nance. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing,"  pursued  Archer, 
"  which  I  ought  to  have  inquired  more  parti- 
cularly about  at  the  outset.  I  assumed  that 
you  were  a  thorough  master  of  your  worlc, 
as  a  shipwright." 

"I  believe  I  may  say  I  am  so,  as  far  as  I 
have  to  do." 

"  So  far  as  you  have  to  do.  No  far- 
ther ?" 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question, 
Mr.  Archer." 

"  Could  you  build  a  ship  from  the  founda- 
tion ?" 

"  If  I  had  plenty  good  hands  under  me,  I 
could  lay  down  a  ship's  keel,  and  build  her 
up  in  a  good  shape,  so  that  she  would  be 
very  strong  for  a  cargo,  or  for  fighting,  and 
sail  well,  and  look  handsome  on  the  water. 
I  should  not  like  to  say  more." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  Tritons,  what 
more  is  there  to  say  ?" 

"  Why,  I  could  not  say  she  would  be 
made,  on  the  whole,  nor  in  every  part,  to  a 
mathematical  nicety, — not  to  a  hair's  breadth 
or  two,  nor  [)erhaps  to  half  an  inch.  I  could 
only  use  my  pocket-rule  and  a  plum-line. 
The  rest  would  be  a  matter  of  eye  and 
hand." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  mathematics 
or  geometry  ? 

"  I  do  not." 

"  But  you  can  work  any  questions  in 
fractions  and  decimals  ?" 

"  No,  1  cannot." 

"  The  admiralty,  I  hear,  has  issued  an  or- 
der that  no  one  shall  be  a  leading  man  with- 
out he  can  do  this." 

"  Yes  ;  but  probably  it  is  only  done  to  firo 
up  the  young  shavers,"  replied  Harding,  with 
a  smile  at  his  accidental  pun.  '■  If  they 
persevere  in  it,  actually,  I  sliall  leave  the 
dockyard." 

"  What !  rather  than  study  the'  thing  re- 
quired ?  If  this  theoretical  acquirement 
be  useless  to  you  as  a  leading  man,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  enable  you  to  rise  to  the  next 
gradation  of — whatever  it  is.  ' 

"  Inspector." 

"  Well,  and  again  yet  more  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  next  above  the  inspectors." 

"Foreman  of  the  yard." 

"And  again  more  still,  in  a  master-builder." 

"  This  is  all  very  true,  Mr.  Archer,  as  to 
the  inspectors  and  foreman ;  but  I  do  not 
vv^ish  to  rise  beyond  a  leading  man. ' 

"  No  !   why  not  ?" 

"  I  have  several  reasons,  sir." 

"I  should  much  like  to  hear  them.  We 
have  talked  of  written  books — of  poetry  and 


history,  which  are  almost  equally  to  be  rank- 
ed as  dreams  ;  the  one  of  past  events,  th& 
other  ofever-liowing  but  intangible  springs — 
and  we  now  come  to  the  book  of  things  pre- 
sent; a  mechanic's  day-book." 

"  In  the  lirst  place,  Mr.  Archer,  when  a 
working  man  rises  one  degree  out  of  his  ov/n 
class,  it  increases  his  cares  and  is  a  loss  of 
independence,  contentment,  and  happiness. 
It  is  also  more  difficult  for  him  to  live,  espe- 
cially if  he  should  be  married,  because  he  is 
obliged  to  make  an  appearance  tliat  costs  far 
more  than  his  increased  means  can  bear.  I 
had  some  ambition  for  rising,  once,  but  I  got 
cured  of  it  in  Canada." 

"  How  ?" 

"  I  was  induced  to  leave  my  position  in 
the  Plymouth  Dockyard,  giving  up  my  time 
and  chance  of  a  pension,  to  go  out  with  a  ship- 
builder who  had  a  contract  for  building"  boats 
for  the  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  boat-build- 
ers, and  was  to  be  junior  partner  in  the  con- 
cern if  it  succeeded.  I  never  had  so  many 
bad  thoughts  in  all  the  rest  of  my  life  put  to- 
gether, nor  did  nor  suffered  so  many  little 
paltry  things  to  feel  ashamed  of — though  I 
could  not  help  myself,  either — as  in  the  six 
months  I  s;aid  at  this  business,  managing 
knaves,  and  building  hopes  upon  the  sands. 
I  was  really  not  sorry  when  the  whole  con- 
cern broke  up." 

"  But  these  are  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
proprietors  and  speculating  contractors. — 
Why  not  build  upon  security  ?  Why  not 
rise  at  least  to  be  an  inspector,  or  the  fore- 
man of  a  yard  ?" 

"  Because,  sir,  besides  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  an  appearance  beyond  my  means, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  looked  down' up- 
on, and  only  tolerated  by  those  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  have  been  born  in  that  station 
to  which  I  should  have  slowly  clambered  np~ 
besides  this,  I  have  many  new  thoughts  come 
into  my  head  and  new  hopes  in  my  heart, 
since  I  first  saw  you  in  Wales,  and  heard 
you  talk  ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  my 
class.  If  I  can  rise  in  my  mind  by  your 
kind  assistance  and  my  own  elforts,  that  shall 
be  my  future  aim ;  and  my  ambition  shall  be  to 
help  others  of  my  class  to  the  same  advanced 
state  of  mind.  But,  as  I  was  born  a  me- 
chanic, I  intend  to  live  and  die  a  mechanic." 

"  This  is  a  new  view  to  me,  and  a  new 
thing  in  the  world.  Great  men  have  risen 
among  the  v/orking  classes,  but  then  they 
have  immediately  left  their  class,  to  swell 
the  honors  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
A  few  only  of  these  have  nobly  held  heart 
with  those  they  have  left,  and  us6d  their 
vantage  ground  to  assist  the  struggles  of 
the  sutfering  operatives.  And  you  wisii  real- 
ly not  to  rise  ?  You  will  escape  many  anxie- 
ties,'no  doubt;  still " 

"  Oh,  sir,  not  only  anxiety,  but  poverty 
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and  humiliation.  Even  acknowledged  men 
of  ability  have  suffered  all  this.  I  have  read 
of  the  life  of  Robert  Burns,  the  unfortunate 
ploughman — of  Bloomfield,  the  half-starved 
shoemaker  ;  and  in  our  own  day.  with  all  its 
societies  and  institutes,  and  the  men  known 
too — of  the  poor  weavers  Thorn  and  Prince — 
and  heaven  knows  who,  besides.  What  am 
I  compared  with  these  men ;  and  look  at 
what  they  brought  upon  themselves  by  leav- 
ing their  class  !" 

'■  Ah,  but  these  men  were  poets — or  of  the 
poet  class — working-men  who  were'  also 
dreamers  ;  and,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
world  has  starved  them  without  one  mo- 
ment's misgiving.  Poetry  is  an  art  that  no 
one  likes  to  pay  for,  and  which  therefore 
ought  not  to  need  payment.  But  the  poets 
must  live  somehow,  and  as  society  does  no- 
thing to  help  this,  they  must  just  take  their 
fate.  But  what  can  excuse  tlje  selfish  vani- 
ty and  short-sightedness  of  wealthy  men,  and 
patrons,  in  bringing  poetical-minded  men 
out  of  the  working-classes — making  lions  of 
them  for  a  season,  and  then  leaving  them  ? 
Of  course  they  fiill  into  distress.  What  can 
such  men — who  are  only  wonderful  in  their 
class,  or  considering  their  circumstances — 
what  can  such  men  do,  in  a  great  capital 
full  of  genius,  knowledge,  long-practised 
talent,  energy,  worldly  needs,  and  powerful 
competition  ?  All  this,  however,  applies  in 
a  far  less  degree,  or  not  at  all,  to  other  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  or  to 
the  useful  arts,  to  learning,  political  litera- 
ture, and  the  sciences.  Men,  highly  gifted 
by  nature  for  such  studies,  who  work  perse- 
veringly  for  years,  succeed  at  last.  I  do  not 
therefore  see  why  you  should  no:  rise  as  Ark- 
wright,  and  many  othe?s,  have  done — men 
who  have  risen  above  others  by  absolute,  as 
well  as  comparative  excellence,  independent 
of  all  class  considerations." 

"  I  know  it  has  often  been  done,  sir ;  even 
the  njaster-builder  of  our  dockyard  rose  from 
a  working-man.  By-the-bye  if  he  under- 
stands fractions  and  decimals  to  perfection, 
it  is  as  much  as  he  does.  He  is  uo  scholar, 
nor  no  mathematician :  he  is  only  a  master  of 
ills  craft — better  than  the  more  learned  ones. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  determined  not  to 
go  out  of  my  class.  I  would  not  change  pla- 
ces with  him.  I  v/as  born  and  bred  an  arti- 
san, and  I  should  not  like  to  feel  and  look 
awkward  among  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
It  would  take  me  ten  years  of  my  life  to  learn 
to  behave  and  speak  like  a  gentleman — that 
as,  with  ease — and  I  should  never  be  able  to 
look  like  one.  I  have  hacked  and  hammer- 
ed, and  heaved  and  carried,  too  much  for  j 
that.  As  I  said,  I  have  come  to  feel  a  new 
kind  of  ambition.  If  I  could  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  my  class  of  being  much  more  in 
themselves  than  they  are  at  present,  I  think  j 
1  should  do  a  thousand  times  more  good  by  I 


staying  among  them,  than  if  I  rose,  as  an 
example  of  how  to  leave  them.  And  I  never 
will  leave  them." 

Archer  sat  ruminating  some  minutes  ;  "  I 
like  all  this,"  said  he  at  length  ;  "  perhaps 
you  are  right.  Indeed  I  am  sure  that  it  is  at 
least  a  right  thing  for  you  to  do,  as  you  have 
so  strongly  felt  it,  and  so  well  reasoned  it 
out ;  and  I  believe,  that  if  such  a  principle 
could  be  acted  upon  by  a  number  of  men  of 
your  class,  it  would  do  more  for  them  than 
can  be  estimated.  The  working-classes  are 
rapidly  rising,  and  more  particularly  the  me- 
chanic or  artisan  class,  who  are,  compara- 
tively, the  most  advanced  of  any  other  class 
in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Archer,"  said  Harding,  with  an 
emotion  quite  unlike  his  usual  manner, 
which  was  somewhat  hard  and  self-restrain- 
ed, "  do  not  flatter  the  working-classes.  I 
know  you  would  never  mislead  us  ;  but  in- 
deed you  help  to  give  us  a  higher  opinion  of 
ourselves,  onr  position  and  prospects,  than 
the  facts  warrant.  How  many  writers,  men 
of  intellect  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  the  wish  to  see  justice  done  by  society 
and  the  laws  to  our  hard  work — how  many 
say,  and  how  constantly  say,  that  we  are  the 
great  rising  class  of  the  present  time.  How 
have  we  risen  ?  Where  do  we  stand  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  sir,  that  all  other  classes  have 
risen,  and  are  rising  around  us,  and  that  we 
should  be  buried  alive,  if  it  were  not  that 
they  need  the  use  of  our  spades  for  them- 
selves." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Harding,  by  talking  in 
this  way.  The  millions  are  rising  like  a 
great  tide  that  will  know  no  ebb  ;  the  mighty 
shadow  of  the  masses  is  already  rising  visi- 
bly upon  the  base  of  the  lofty  pyramid  of 
hereditary  power,  darkening  its  lustre,  and 
threatening  its  downfall." 

"  I  cannot  see  it.  A  working-man's  ears 
may  hear  it,  but  his  heart  cannot  rejoice,  her 
cause  he  is  unable  to  see  it.  What  does  he 
really  see  ?  Excepting  the  best  hands— ^ 
the  skilled  artisans  and  craftsmen — what 
does  he  see  ?  You  tell  me,  sir,  of  the  millions, 
and  the  masses — where  are  they  ?  When 
you  enter  a  great  city  you  are  struck  by  the 
magnificent  palaces,  and  churches,  and  iup 
stitutions,  and  theatres,  and  club-houses, 
and  hotels— -the  large  airy  squares — the  fine 
broad  streets — the  shining  rows  of  shops, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  things— and  by  the 
great  numbers  of  houses — always  in  splen- 
dor by  day  or  by  night.  These  are  all  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  When  a  gen- 
tleman at  home,  or  a  traveller  abroad,  has 
seen  all  this,  he  considers  he  has  seen  this 
city.  Well,  sir — but  where  are  the  millions 
we  hear  about  ? — the  masses  we  read  of  ? 
He  has  only  seen  the  localities  belonging  to 
'  the  few,'  and  the  comparatively  few.  Is 
there  another  city — not  so  fine,  nor  so  com- 
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modious,  of  coarse,  but  very  much  larger  of 
course,  where  '  the  many' — all  these  mil- 
lions, these  masses,  reside  ? — their  public 
and  private  vs^ork-shops,  and  their  innumera- 
ble colonies  of  homes  ?  There  is  another 
city — wliat  a  city  ! — not  quite  a  city  under 
ground,  but  a  straggling  series  of  holes  and 
corners,  and  side-lanes,  and  attics,  and  lofts, 
and  cellars,  and  nooks  behind  dark  walls,  and 
dung-heaps,  and  hovels  and  dens  close  to 
cess-pools  and  slushy  passages,  and  all  the 
dirty  people  crowded  and  jamified  together 
in  these  family-places — far  behind,  and 
round  about,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  city 
which  gentlemen  and  travellers  walk  through 
and  admire.  This  is  the  second  city  of  all 
great  capitals — the  city  kept  out  of  sight — 
the  unknown  town  witliio  the  famous  town. 
The  city  with  the  name  does  not  itself  know 
anything  about  our  place.  And  this  un- 
known region  of  the  millions  and  masses, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  city  of  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes,  which  the  drains  and 
sewers,  with  tlie  rats,  toads,  and  efts,  bear  to 
a  splendid  river  with  all  its  shipping  upon 
it — e.xcept  that  the  populations  of  the  sewers 
work  for  themselves  only,  and  are  not  ship- 
wright-rats, tailoring-toads,  nor  brewing  and 
baking-efts,  who  drudge  through  the  mire  for 
their  betters  who  float  in  the  light.  I  ask 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Archer — I  would  not  say 
all  this,  if  I  did  not  know  it  myself.  I  have 
not  told  you  half." 

"  Go  on — pray  proceed." 

'■  I  cannot — there  is  so  much.  What  has 
the  progress  of  the  world,  with  all  its  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  and  increased 
practical  knowledge  done  for  the  working- 
classes  of  England?  For  them,  printing 
has  not  been  invented — the  great  majority 
get  nothing  of  it — know  nothing  of  it.  Even 
the  Bible,  so  far  as  hundreds  are  concerned, 
has  not  been  printed.  They  never  saw  one, 
nor  any  good  book  of  any  kind,  nor  could 
read  one  if  they  had  it.  For  the  million, 
there  has  been  no  home-felt  good  in  the  dis- 
covery of  gas — they  can  barely  afford  a 
rushlight.  For  them,  steam  power  has  not 
come  into  the  Vv'orld  ;  and  the  inventions  and 
improvements  in  machinery  have  chiefly 
been  felt  by  the  mischief  and  deprivation 
they  have  caused  to  the  operatives  during 
the  change,  and  from  which  great  masses 
of  them  never  recover  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  railway,  gas,  the  new  machine- 
ries, the  wonderful  discoveries  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  which  I  read  of  in  the  '  Me- 
chanics' Magazine' — none  of  these  are  for 
us — ihey  are  only  for  those  who  live  in  the 
city  that  bears  a  name,  and  is  fit  to  be  seen. 
Our  city  has  no  name — is  never  fit  to  be 
seen — it  neVer  is  seen — and  is  only  known 
to  one  or  two  medical  men  who  have  ex- 
:;lored  its  dark  regions,  and  written  accounts 


so  very  true  that  scarcely  anybody  believes 
them.     I  can  see  no  rising  classes  here." 

As  Harding  said  this,  he  drew  out  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  forehead,  like  a 
man  who  has  performed  some  great  effort  of 
bodily  strength — adding,  with  a  sort  of  hope- 
less composure,  "  Things  are  better  ma- 
naged in  a  ship.  There  the  people  have  the 
largest  half  of  the  decks,  and  it's  always 
clean." 

"  It  is  much  the  same,"  said  Archer, 
thoughtfully, — "  in  barracks." 

"  Yet  somehow,"  continued  Harding,  "  it 
all  works  in  one  groove — in  one  circle ;  for 
the  army  and  navy  both  belong  to  '  the  few.' 
The  masses  and  millions  of  a  nation  never 
go  to  war  of  their  own  accord.  Do  they, 
Mr.  Archer  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Archer.  "  The  people's 
rulers  bribe,  or  persuade,  or  '  press'  them, 
and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  respective 
nations,  as  backers  and  bettors  do  with  ani- 
mals, till  they  are  ready  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces — and  do." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Harding,  half  to  him- 
self, "  the  masses  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  all  the  working  millions  belong  to  '  the 
few'  who  occupy  the  cities  which  are  in 
sight,  and  have  names." 

Archer  was  evidently  meditating  a  reply  ; 
or  rather,  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind 
all  that  Harding  had  said,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  subject,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  large  tray  was  brought  in  ac- 
cording to  Archer's  arrangement,  to  avoid 
the  formality  of  a  dinner-table.  This  put 
an  end  to  conversation  for  a  few  minutes. 
Harding  seemed  disposed  to  renew  it,  but  the 
explosion  of  a  bottle  of  Guinness's  stout  re- 
minded him  of  how  very  thirsty  he  was,  as 
he  had  talked  more' in  the  last  hour  than  he 
usually  did  in  a  month,  being  habitually  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  always  better  dis- 
posed to  listen  than  speak.  They"  soon  di- 
verged into  a  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  Canada^  the  shipwreck,  and  the 
delightful  though  brief  residence  at  the  hos- 
pitable cottage  of  the  Miss  Lloyds.  They 
both  agreed  that  they  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  their'  lives  as  during  those  few 
days. 

After  dinner.  Archer  casually  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  a  volume  of  Catlin's  "  North 
American  Indians,"  selecting  such  passages 
for  reading  and  comment  as  he  thought 
would  be  most  interesting  to  Harding  ;  he 
then  proposed  a  walk  on  the  beach. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  they  approached 
Southsea  Common.  Heavy  clouds  over- 
hung the  sky,  and  t'  e  wind  stilL  blew  from 
the  north-east.  Archer  thought  of  his  sharp 
morning  bath,  and  of  the  unpromising  scene 
that  had  attended  it.  The  difficult  and  dis- 
mal struggle  of  the  sun  to  rise  and  show 
himself  to  the  world  through  such  an  atmos- 
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pheve,  scemoil  in  murky  harmony  wiih  the 
condition  ant!  eiforts  of  the  people,  which 
had  formed  tize  chief  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation all  day.  lie  ineationed  the  compari- 
son to  Hardinjj. 

"  Novertlielcss,"  pursued  Archer,  "  the 
sLronirth  of  the  light  vviiich  exists  in  all  great 
masses  of  people,  w'len  once  awake  and 
aroused  to  a  sense  ^f  their  rights,  will  as- 
suredly cause  them  to  rise  to  their  true  po- 
■sition.  History  contain:i.many  examples  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  selfish  exactions 
and  tyranny  of  '  tiie  few,'  nearly  all  of 
which  have  rpjickly  become  oxhaustod,  and 
the  people  have  sunk  back  into  tlioir  former 
condition.  But  the  social  world  throughout 
the  v/hole  of  Europe,  and  of  a  greater  part 
of  America,  was  never  before  in  a  state  of 
inind  like  the  present,  nor  in  possession  of 
such  multiplied  means  of  progression.  There 
is  no  experience  to  measure  what  is  going 
Oil  now.  You  think  because  the  most 
wretciied  and  neglected  among  the  masses 
show  no  appearance  of  rising  in  the  social 
scale,  choked  up  as  they  nov/  are  in  filthy 
darkness,  in  hunger,  in  rags,  and  in  disease, 
that  there  are  no  sound  seeds  of  hope 
planted  amidst  them.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  feel  this.  But  there  are  many  sound 
seeds  bursting  to  light  through  the  rank  soil, 
and  great  springs  are  fast  bubbling  up  be- 
neath all  their  dark  and  muddy  embank- 
ments. Look  at  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times  !' 
Wo  have  enforced  und  made  the  first  great 
.step  to  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually 
extend  all  over  the  world,  and  bring  about 
something  like  a  fair  interchange  of  the  la- 
bors of  different  nations,  and  therefore  a 
mutual  understanding  and  union  among  the 
jjcople,  the  great  masses  of  different  nations, 
who  will  fi-om  that  time  refuse  to  be  led, 
hoaxed,  and  driven  to  slay  or  be  slain  in  bat- 
tle-field#,  but  will  be  dispo.-'ed  to  help  each 
other  instead.  Observe  the  Education  fer- 
ment now  v/orking  beneath  the  v/hole  sur- 
face of  the  middle  classes,  and  extending  far 
beneath  all  the  advanced  divisions  of  the 
working-classes.  Notice  the  increased 
knowledge  possessed  by  literary  men  of  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes,  and  the  in- 
terest they  take  in  improving  it.  A  total 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  a 
new  and  greatly-improved  prison  discipline, 
are  nearly  accomplished.  There  is  the  Sa- 
natory Movement,  which  most  certainly  will 
be  carried  out — and  what  a  wonderful  and 
extensive  change  will  that  'make  in  the  bo- 
dies and  minds  of  the  masses  and  millions  of 
the  '  unknown  city,'  as  you  justly  call  it  ! 
The  Ten  Hours  Factory  Bill  has  passed. 
There  is  the  Early  closing  Movement,  which 
is  certain  to  bo  carried  out,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  a  vast  increase  of  time  for  the 
self-improvement  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  the 


'  middle  classes — an  immense  number — and 
it  will  then  be  more  fully  seen  how  great  a 
foimdation  for  good  is  the  WhittingtonClub. 
We  have  got  a  Penny  Postage,  which  has 
already  caused  a  prodigious  increase  of  com- 
munication over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  things  show,  I  think,  that  improve- 
ment in  all  kinds  of  machinery — whether 
Government  machinery,  locomotive,  or  ma- 
nufacturing— will  eventually  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  v/orkmen,  as  well  as  the  mas- 
ters— of  the  pi-oducers  of  wealth  as  well  as 
the  possessors.  Wo  have  a  variety  of  co- 
operative societies.  There  is  the  Building 
Society  ;  and  some  friends  of  ours  are  al- 
reaily  endeavoring  to  establish  a  company 
for  the  building  of  Associated  Homes.  The 
working-men  are  also  making  attempts  at 
Co-operative  Associations.  The  great  num- 
ber of  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  all  parts 
of You  were  going  to  say  something  ?" 

"  I  was  only  thinking — that  is,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  no  such  thing  as  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  had  yet  been  established.  There 
are  a  great  many  excellent  institutions  so 
called  ;  but  very  few  mechanics  go  to  them. 
Wherever  1  have  been,  I  have  looked  round 
and  round,  but  none  of  the  flannel  jackets 
were  there." 

"  They  were  probably  distributed  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  room." 

"  No  sir  ;  there  are  but  few  ever  go  there. 
If  you  look  at  the  rjw  of  faces,  you  wiU.  see 
the  difference  between  those  who  make 
things,  and  those  who  sell  them — those  who 
hammer,  and  file,  and  carry  rough  weights, 
from  those  who  measure  and  weigh  out 
small  tender  things — the  salesmen  v/hose 
faces  are  watchful  and  wary,  and  calculat- 
ing the  town,  and  the  artisans  who  are 
thoughtful  and  earnest,  and  with  more  fixed 
looks." 

"  I  have  observed  this,"  said  Archer, 
"  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
men  who  have  to  manage  customers  of  all 
minds,  and  the  men  who  simply  make  the 
thing  out  of  the  raw  material.  Knowledge 
looks  on  many  sides,  and  skill  looks  steadily 
right  before  it.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  examine  the  frequenters  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  so  closely  as  to  determine  upon 
the  comparative  numbers  of  each  class.  I 
was,  however,  about  to  say,  that  I  knew 
these  valuable  and  powerful  institutions 
were,  in  some  sort,  failures — that  is,  as  far 
as  the  working-classes  are  concerned — and 
that  this  very  circumstance  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  real  Workmen's  Insti- 
tutes. A  fev/  are  even  now  rising  in  various 
districts,  Yorkshire  especially.  In  like  man- 
ner the  fall  of  the  great  London  theatres, 
patented  for  the  legitfinate  drama,  and  now 
appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  up- 
per classes,  has  already  led  to  the  opening 
of  numerous  small  theatres  for  the  people, 
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which  will  improve  every  year.  Out  of  evil 
will  come  much  good  in  our  day.  The  in- 
creased liberality  of  feeling  about  Sunday,  as 
an  interval  of  time,  set  apart  for  thankful 
rest  and  innocent  enjoyment,  has  induced  a 
furiously  bigoted  attack,  which  is  likely  to 
give  the  final  impulse  to  a  genera!  opinion 
in  favor  of  liberal  and  Christian  views  of  the 
matter.  Even  so,  tlie  famine  and  fever, 
which  are  the  climax  lo  the  multiplied  inju- 
ries and  miseries  of  Irekmd,  v/iil  lead  to  her 
emancipation  and  renovation,  besides  acting 
as  a  terrible  impulse  to  the  slow  movement 
of  ministerial  reform  in  England.  The  Irish 
Famine  was  the  final  blow  that  gained  the 
victory  for  Free  Trade,  and  the  Irisii  Fever 
will  probably  give  the  fin;il  blow  forthe  suc- 
cess of  the  Sanatory  Movement.  These  are 
some  of  the  great  '  Signs  of  the  Times' — • 
too  mighty  in  principle  and  practice  not  to 
be  accepted  as  proofs  of  great  coming 
changes  throughout  the  whole  depth,  as  well 
as  surface  of  society.  They  are  doducible 
from  obvious  things,  and  also  from  things 
never  spoken  of.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  the  behaviour  of  tho^-e  unfortunates 
who  perambulate  the  streets  in  melancholy 
elegance  or  gaudy  squalor,  which  proves 
that  a  certain  degree  of  refinenisnt  is  invisi- 
bly at  work,  even  in  the  homes  of  ruin  and 
the  haunts  of  vice.  The  Arts  -of  Design  are 
also  doing  much  to  assist  in  the  refinement 
of  the  people.  Besides  tlie  abundance  of 
cheap  pictorial  art,  there  is  the  commence- 
ment of  an  improvement  in  street  music. 
Above  all,  we  have  not  only  an  abundance 
of  healthy  cheap  journals,  but  we  have  sub- 
stantive works,  or  serials  in  a  cheap  form, 
by  beneficially  popular  authors — men  who 
have  a  '  strong  right  arm'  in  the  cause  of 
popular  progress — the  emancipation  and  ele- 
vation of  the  great  masses  of  tJie  people. 
These  are  the  signs  that  make  me  believe 
in  iMan,  and  hopeful  of  good  things.  These 
are  the  great  realities  which  began  with 
dreams,  and  are  now  in  full  operation  : 
ideas  of  progress,  some  of  which  are  now 
gradually  taking  substance,  and  form,  and 
motion,  am.idst  opponent  struggles,  and 
scoffs,  and  denunciations, — many  more  of 
which  may  now  be  called  dreams  in  full 
work  ;  while  several  of  the  most  important 
of  all  these  have  now  become  massive  and 
profound  realities  in  vigorous  operation — the 
glorious  consummation  of  tliouglit  and  ac- 
tion— of  a  clear  conception,  a  true  heart,  and 
a  hand  that  never  tires.  The  day  is  dawn- 
ing :  the  sun  is  obscured  :  but  we  know 
that  he  is  there,  and  that  he  will  shine  forth 
in  all  his  glory  on  the  fields  and  waters. 
Meantime  the  winds  fiowl  round  naked  hu- 
manity, who  shall  yet  be  clothed,  after  his 
struggle  with  the  breakers.     Be  hopeful  and 


united,  Wcrldng  Men — the  good  dreamer* 
are  your  unconquerable  friends." 

The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker  here  shook 
hands.  They  parted  for  tlie  night,  well  as- 
sureil  that  a  bright  morning  would  come — 
perhaps  not  to-morrow — yet  at  no  distant 
day. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mil.  WALTON    IS  UNEXrECTEDLY   EDIFIED     BY 
AM     IRISII      FARMER      ON    THE    SUBJECT    OF 

GRASS  MARY    AND    THE    MISS    LLOYDS. 

mechanics'  INSTITUTE. — LECTURE  ON  MES- 
MERISM,   WITH    THE     EFFECTS     PRODUCED. 

"  Come  in  !"  said  Mr.  Walton,  as  he  sat 
alone  one  morning,  and  vvas  disturbed  from  a 
meditation  by  a  tap  at  the  door.  Nobody 
entered.  "  Come  in  :"  repeated  he,  raising 
his  voice. 

The  tapping  was  repeated. 

"  Come  in,  1  say  !" 

The  door  still  remained  closed.  Nobody 
entered.  Under  the  impression  that  he  must 
have  only  fancied  it,  and  that  nobody  had 
really  tapped  at  the  door,  Mr.  Walton  wag 
about  to  revert  to  his  previous  train  of 
thought,  when  again  there  came  a  gentle  tap 
or  two  at  the  door. 

"  Ahem  !"  coughed  Mr.  Walton  to  clear 
his  throat.  "  Come  in  !" — shouted  he — 
"  confound  you  !" 

The  door  opened  a  little  way,  and  the 
head  of  a  tall  man,  with  short  black  hair, 
black  eyes,  and  a  face  with  Spanish  features, 
but  a  mild  expression  of  humility  bordering 
upon  grave  humor,  cautiously  peeped  into 
the  room. 

"  Well,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Walton,  after 
waiting  a  sufficient  time,  "  why  don't  yow 
come  in  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  was  only  waiting  while  yer 
honner  tould  me  to  do  that,"  replied  the  man 
in  a  deprecatory  voice,  with  an  Irish  accent, 
and  a  musical,  rising  inflection. 

"  Well — I  tell  you  now  to  do  so.  Do 
come  in  at  once ;  don't  stand  peeping  at  me 
in  that  manner." 

The  man  came  in,  apparently  very  much 
on  his  guard  not  to  give  offence,  or  commit 
any  impropriety.  He  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  him. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  "what  do 
you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I'm  not  after  wanting  anything  of  yer 
honner,"  said  the  man  calmly,  and  smiling 
into  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

"  What  is  your  business  then  ?" 

"  It's  various,"  replied  the  man,  advancing 
a  pace  or  two.     "  But  me  own  more  spish^ 
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business  is  the  sowing  of  grasses,  and  the  I 
general  managemint  of  grass  lands."  | 

"How— what  is  this?"  Mr.  Walton  | 
thought  ho  had  not  heard  correctly.  He  ] 
also  hegan  to  feel  some  trepidation. 

"  Och  it's  done  afthur  various  systums — • 
and  it's  an  illigant  thing  when  it's  well 
done." 

Mr.  Walton  now  felt  convinced  that  this 
strange  visitor  must  be  some  insane  man  ;  so 
he  thought  it  best  to  humor  him. 

"  And  how  do  you  do  it  ?"  said  he,  forcing 
a  smile. 

"  The  sowing,  or  the  tratemint  ?"  inquired 
the  man,  mildly,  but  advancing  a  pace  near- 
er, with  brightening  eyes. 

"  Oh,  whichever  you  like — say,  the  sow-' 
ing." 

"  I  should  give  four  or  live  bushels  of 
mixed  grass  to  the  statute  acre,  with  yer  J 
honncr's  lave ;  and  if  the  loam  was  nately  I 
prepared  I  should  select  two  measures  of  j 
meadow  foxtail,  the  same  of  meadow  fescue,  I 
hard  fescue,  and  of  rough-stalked  meadow- j 
grass — though  it's  the  divvel-and-all  dear — | 
and  two  of  cock's-foot  grass,  likewise.  Hil.f  \ 
a  measure  "  (here  the  man  lifted  up  one  i 
finger  at  Mr.  Walton,  with  a  grave,  warning 
air)  "  half  a  measure  of  tail  yellow  out- 
grass  ;  rather  more — though  Patrick  Low 
says  less — of  the  meadow  cat's-tail ;  and 
more  still  of  rye-grass,  and  the  crested  dog's- 
tail." 

"Excellent  I"  said  Mr.  Walton,  turning 
pale  and  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door. 

"  Nevertheless,  ye'U  plaise  \o  obsarve," 
pursueil  the  man,  shaking  his  head  slowly, 
"  that  the  dog's-tail  is  the  most  ixpinsive  of 
all  the  grasses — barrin'  the  sheep's  fescue. 
Och,  whin  the  swate  dew's  upon  the  up- 
lands, and  sparkles  upon  the  woolly  coats 
of  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  I  often  think — -but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  jist  now." 

Mr.  Walton  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then 
said,  in  iiis  most  amiable  manner,  though 
with  rather  an  unsteady  voice  : — 

"  Pray,  may  I  inquire  if  all  these  cats'  and 
dogs'  grasses  can  be  bought  in  this  street — 
down  stairs,  perhaps  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  man  impertur- 
bahly.  "  Then  I  should  give  one-third  of  a 
measure  of  white  clover,  the  very  same  of 
the  pee-rennial  red  clover,  and  not  quite  so 
much — for  all  Curtis  says,  wlio  I  undertake 
to  prove  by  raison  is  not  always  right  when 
Misthur  Sinclair  and  Dennis  Kelly  were 
wrong,  if  that  over  happened — 7!0i  quite  so 
much  of  the  swate  vernal- grass." 

"  Dennis  Kelly  is  my  particular  friend  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Walton,  now  becoming 
desperate.  "  Let  us  go  and  ask  hiin  how 
he  does  !" 

"  Sure  and  he's  dead  !"  said  the  man  so- 
lemnly. 

Mr,  Walton  sank  back  in  his  chair. 


"  He  died  of  the  fever,  poor  fellow,"  conti- 
nued the  man,  fumbling  about  his  dress,  as 
if  to  tind  something.  *  His  grandfather  and 
mine  were  both  Tipperary  men,  and  so  v/ere 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  save  and  except  me 
own  mother,  who  was  of  County  Clare, 
though  1  have  lived  these  ten  years  on  Den- 
nis Kelly's  farm  in  Wicklow." 

In  his  fumbling  the  man  here  dropped  a 
gardener's  knife  upon  the  fioor.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  started  up, 
and  seizing  the  bell-rope,  began  to  ring  with 
all  his  miglit. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  hurried  Mr. 
Short. 

"  What  in  the  world  7"  began  i\Ir.  Short — 
"  Ah  !  are  you  Dennis  Kelly,  whom  I  was  to 
see  ?" 

"  No,  yer  honner,  Dennis  is  dead  ;  but  I 
am  come  in  his  place,  and  I  have  got  a  letter 
of  four  sides  from  his  inconsolable  widow. 
all  about  the  fish — when  I  can  find  it." 
And  again  the  man  fell  to  searching  his 
breast,  under, his  waistcoat. 

A  very  absurd  e:cplanation  ensued ; 
during  which  it  was  at  length  elicited  that 
the  Irishman  before  them  was  one  Cornelius 
Ryan,  a  very  worthy  and  v.'ell-informed  small 
fanner  and  grazier,  related  to  Dennis  Kelly  ; 
which  Dennis  was  one  of  tiio  tenants  of  the 
Irish  peer  whose  estates  were  managed  by 
Mr.  Short,  and  lie  had  been  selected  by  that 
gentleman,  on  account  of  his  shrewdness,  to 
maise  a  journey  to  tiie  coasts  of  (/lare.  Gal- 
way,  and  Watcrford,  to  collect  some  particu- 
lar inform^ition  concerning  the  Irish  fisheries, 
which  Mr.  Short  wanted,  for  reasons  of  his 
own.  On  his  way  from  Waterford,  poor 
Dennis  had  fallen  sick  in  Wicklow,  at  the 
house  of  Corny  Ryan,  and  died  there,  having 
first  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Short, 
signed  with  his  wife's  name,  to  get  her  into 
favor,  "  poor  soul,"  which  Corny  engaged  to 
didiver  in  person,  with  all  the  explanations. 
Ho  had  arrived  at  Portsmouth — called  on 
Mr.  Short,  who  was  out,  but  had  left  word 
that  he  should  be  at  Mr.  Walton's  if  any- 
body came — and  having  been  delayed  on  the 
way,  Mr.  Ryan  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
naturally  enough,  as  he  had  never  seen 
either  of  them,  took  Mr.  Walton  for  Mr. 
Short. 

"But  what  could  possess  yon,"  demanded 
Mr.  Walton,  witli  some  warmth,  "  to  tell  me 
all  about  your  fox-and-sheep's-tail  grass, 
and  dog's  and  cat's  grass-growing'  stuff? 
Yoti  never  said  a  svll'ible  about  fish.  !" 

"  Yer  honner  asked  me  what  my  busines'^; 
was,"  replied  tlie  tall  descendant  of  tlie  Tip- 
perarv  O'Rvans,  with  a  smile,  "  and  Low  J 
did  it"." 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Walton  ;  "  and 
to  take  me  for  you.  Short,  at  a  venture, — as 
a  thincT  of  course  !  These  blunders  are  in 
variable  with  such  messengers." 
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"Och,  nivver  mind  it,  sir,"  said  Ryan,  in 
a  good-humored  soothing  tone ;  "  sure  and 
you  couldn't  help  it !" 

"  Tha  devil  take  your  grass !"  shouted 
Mr.  Walton,  reddening. 

"  All  flesh  is  made  of  it,  anyhow,"  drily 
observed  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Walton  threw  himself  back  upon  the 
sofa  with  a  provoked  air,  and  Mr.  Short, 
having  glanced  over  the  long  letter  with  a 
countenance  full  of  impatience  and  pleasing 
anxiety,  let  Mr.  Corny  Ryan  out  of  the 
room,  and  they  both  hurried  down  stairs. 

"  Something  fresh  in  the  wind,"  murmur- 
ed Mr.  Walton  ;  "  confound  them  both  ! 
they  have  spoiled  me  for  the  whole  morning. 
I  wisli  Mary  would  come  in."  ■ 

Mary  had  been  out  since  nine'  o'clock 
with  Mrs.  Bainton,  and  young  Sainton,  who 
was  a  midshipman,  on  a  visit  to  the  Dock 
Yard.  They  had  made  an  attempt  to  see 
Harding,  but  without  effect,  as  he  was  at 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  "  Royal 
Frederick,"  and  the  young  midshipman  did 
not  know  where  to  find  him.  After  this, 
they  went  across  to  Gosport  to  see  the 
bakery. 

Besides  the  gratification  of  examining  all 
the  "  works  and  wonders "  of  the  place, 
Mary  was  influenced  in  these  excursions  by 
a  feeling  of  restlessness,  from  which  she  had 
never  been  free  since  the  conversation  with 
Archer,  when  they  agreed  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  their  marriage.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  postponement  that  troubled  her,  as  a 
growing  sense  of  uneasiness  at  the  limited 
nature  of  their  sympathies.  Still  she  looked 
forward  to  her  uninn  with  Archer  as  a  happy 
event,  and  believed  it  was  for  their  mutual 
happiness.  Meantime,  she  had  followed  his 
example  in  finding  some  new  occupations 
for  her  mind.  Archer  had  set  himself  the 
interesting  task  of  assisting  Harding  in  his 
eflbrts  to  educate  himself;  and  Mary  had 
taken  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  geology, 
in  addition  to  which,  as  she  was  to  marry  a 
poor  poet,  she  thought  it  a  seiisible  thing  to 
learn  to  make  her  own  dresses,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Mary  also  felt  the  want  of  an 
agreeable  companion  of  her  own  sex.  Mrs. 
Bainton  was  heavily  "  serious,"  like  her  hus- 
band ;  not  near  enough  to  Mary's  age  ;  nor 
had  she  liberal  principles,  or  any  knowledge 
beyond  local  gossip  and  scandal.  Mary  had 
therefore  written  again  to  the  Miss  Lloyds 
to  press  one  or  other  of  them  to  come  and 
pay  her  a  visit  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

This  letter  had  been  answered  by  the  elder 
Miss  Lloyd,  who  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days.  The 
letter,  among  other  interestin?  accounts  of 
the  neighborhood,  informed  Mary  that  they 
had  experienced  a  loss  in  the  person  of  their 
friend  Rody  M'Mahon,  who  had  suddenly  de- 


camped. He  had  quarrelled  one  day  with 
David  Williams's  son — a  heavy  young  fel- 
low of  two  or  three  and  twenty — on  the  sub- 
ject of  mutton,  concerning  which  the  ignor- 
ance of  Rody  and  the  arrogance  of  young 
Williams  appear  to  have  been  equal.  They 
had  fought  in  a  turnip  field,  where  the  quar- 
rel first  originated  ;  Rody  was  the  victor  ; 
but  being  in  dread  of  the  reception  he  should 
find  at  the  farm,  he  had  never  returned. 
The  last  time  he  was  seen  was  on  the  road 
to  Dolgelly.  The  letter  contained  a  post- 
script from  Ellen  Lloyd,  who  sent  her  kindest 
love  to  Mary,  with  some  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant leaves,  and  also  a  little  message  for 
Archer,  v/ishing  to  know  if  the  foxglove  seed, 
and  roots  of  wood-anemones  she  had  given 
him,  were  safely  lodged  for  the  winter. 

Mary  had  taken  charge  of  the  foxglove 
seed,  and  had  forgotten  to  sow  it,  and  Archer, 
since  h's  return,  had  had  so  many  trouble- 
some things  on  his  mind  that  he  had  never 
inquired  about  it.  The  wood-anemones  he 
had  taken  care  of  himself,  and  they  were  al- 
ready safely  domiciled  in  pots  at  his  lodgings. 
It  was  too  late  for  Mary  to  repair  her  omis- 
sion, as  they  were  now  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  thing  to  give  her  much  uneasiness.  She 
was  therefore  surprised,  when  she  told 
Archer,  to  see  that  he  looked  hurt  at  it. 

Mr.  Walton  had,  as  yet,  been  to  see  none 
of  the  "  sights  "  of  Portsmouth.  His  head 
was  too  full  of  his  new  plans  for  the  building 
of  Associated  Homes.  He  indulged  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  the  practical  details  till 
results  grew  out  of  them  of  a  very  elevated, 
ennobling,  and  also  of  a  very  profitable 
description.  It  was  a  novel  and  delightful 
thing  to  realize  a  large  fortune  by  benevolent 
actions.  Still,  a  man  should  not  be  too  am- 
bitious ;  we  should  set  bounds  to  our  de- 
sires ;  we  should  not  aim  at  too  much ; 
moderation  is  the  secret  of  enjoyment.  Mr. 
Walton's  meditations  were  often  made  up  of 
writing-copy  maxims,  though  they  dawned 
upon  his  mind  like  new  truths  to  a  philoso- 
pher. He  thought  of  a  motto  for  his  car- 
riage— the  carriage  he  intended  to  "  setup  ;" 
and  the  first  one  that  presented  itself  to  his 
contemplation  was  "  Nolo  episcopari." 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Walton  determined 
tliat  he  really  would  go  and  look  about  him  a 
little.  He  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  he  had  not  been  to  see 
Harding.  He  had  not  even  sent  a  message 
to  him,  nor  thought  of  a  day  for  going  to  the 
dockyard.  He  resolved  that  he  would  do 
something  very  shortly  that  should  make  full 
reparation.  Consequently,  he  did  nothing 
now, — and  his  conscience  was  very  much 
relieved. 

In  this  easy  state  of  mind — free,  comfort- 
able, -sanguine,  and  not  particular — Mr. 
Walton  put  on  his  hat,  buttoned  his  coat,  and 
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began  to  draw  on  his  gloves,  to  go  out  some- 
where. While  he  was  doing  this,  Archer 
entered  with  Mr.  Carl  Kohl,  to  inform  him 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Lecture  on  Geology 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  that  evening,  and 
Archer  wished  to  take  Mary,  and  to  invite 
Mr.  Walton  to  accompany  them.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton at  once  agreed,  adding  that  he  had  no 
doutt  but  his  daughter  would  like  to  go,  of 
all  things,  as  she  had  just  received  several 
large  books  from  Comerford's  library,  and 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution, 
rspon  this  very  hard  study. 

Evening  arrived ;  Mr.  Walton  hurried 
them  all  oiF  much  before  the  time;  and  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  Lecture  Room.  It 
was  iialf  full  already  ;  three  or«our  placards 
were  pasted  upon  the  walls,  on  the  purport 
of  v/hich  the  audience  were  for  the  most  part 
in  discussion.  Tlie  placards  announced  the 
vsudden  indisposition  of  Dr.  Bowles,  and  that 
a  Lecture  on  Mesmerism  would  be  substi- 
tuted. The  room  continued  to  fill.  Nearly 
everybody  grumbled  aloud  at  the  change  of 
lecture,  and — Englishman  like — remained 
nevertheless. 

Within  two  rows  of  Mr.  Walton's  party 
they  descried  Harding,  who  was  listening  to 
the  earnest  conversation  of  a  man  at  his  side, 
apparently  a  sliipwright  dressed  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes.  Archer  and  Mary  were  both 
about  to  make  signs  of  recognition  to  Har- 
ding, but  Mr.  Walton  begged  them  to  wait, 
as  lie  had  caught  a  few  words  of  the  spcak- 
or'd  voice,  which  greatly  amused  hitn.  It 
was  evidently  nothing  private. 

"  Why  so  ?"  demanded  Harding. 

"  Eh  mon,  its  jeust  a  point  o'  conscience," 
replied  the  other. 

"About  what?" 

"  Ye  ken  that  our  shep,  the  '  Royal  Frede- 
rick,' is  ca'ad  aifter  the  name  o'  the  deceest 
Deuk  o'  York.  The  timmer  for  her  was  cut 
oot  an'  stackit,  and  she  was  nanied  in  his 
life  before  the  keel  was  laid  doon.  Av/col 
jioo,  the  Deuk  is  deed  an'  buried  ;  an'  he 
deed  sairly  in  debt ;  an'  naebuddy  has  paid 
the  debts  of  him.  It  is  therefore  nae  gude 
that  a  moaral  rnon  should  asseest  in  veering 
up  an  eedcefeece  like  this  stately  shep  to  the 
memory  of  ^ic  a  defaulter." 

"  It  may  be  a  disgrace  to  his  family,"  ob- 
served Harding,  "  but  it  is  not  a  rap  to  us." 

"  We  are  the  beelders  of  a  shep  to  honor 
his  deecehonorable  name." 

"  No  ;  somebody  cl-io  docs  that ;  we  only 
build  it  because  we  are  paid  as  shipwrights." 

"  I  canna  reconceele  it  to  my  conscience. 
I  maun  soleecet  to  exchange  into  one  o'  the 
companies  that  work  in  the  'Leander.'  " 

"  You  can  do  tliat,  Sandy  ;  but  as  for  your 
reason,  it  is  not  worth  a  shaving." 

"  Eh  sirs  ?  the  '  Leander  '  is  a  fine  piece 
o'  workmanshep — the  lairgest  freegate  in  a' 
tlae  Service.     Feefty  guns,  an'  twa  thoosand 


tons  burthen — equal  to  the  ould  seventy- 
fours.  An',  forbye,  the  ports  for'ard  are  con- 
structed upon  a  new  preenciple,  so  as  to  fire 
richt  a-heed  or  across  her  bows — twa  shot, 
ane  frae  each  side,  would  cross  ilk  ither  at 
the  distance  o'  saxty  faithoms.  That's  athe- 
gither  a  new  principle,  lad !  An',  forbye, 
there  are  seeveral  leading  men  in  her  wha 
ken  the  cannie  feegurin'  o'  the  fractions  an' 
decimals,  an'  may  whiles  gie  a  buddy  a  wee 
bit  of  asseestance." 

"  Aha  !  this  is  your  point  of  conscience. 
You  wish  to  exchange  into  the  '  Leander '  to 
get  some  help  in  arithmetic." 

"  Aweel  noo,  John — the  Deuk  o'  York's 
debts,  are  no  paid — an'  I  canna — as  a  moa- 
ral— an'  a  releegious  mon — asseest  to  build 
ony  eedefoece  to  honor  his  name." 

"  Bravo  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  VValton,  so  loud- 
ly that  all  the  audience  in  front  of  him  turn- 
ed round,  and  among  them  Harding.  The 
party  had  only  time  to  exchange  tokens  of 
recognition  and  greeting — Mr.  Walton  sha- 
king his  hand  towards  him  with  most  cordial 
gesticulations — when  the  Lecturer  entered 
the  room,  and  everybody  called  all  the  rest 
of  the  audience  to  order.  This  important 
personage  advanced  with  a  slow  and  formal 
pace  ;  ascended  to  the  platform,  and  placing 
himself  behind  the  desk,  looked  with  a  vague- 
ly courageous  eye  over  the  crowd  of  heads 
around  liim. 

The  Lecturer  was  a  sedate,  sallow  gentle- 
man, very  tall  and  attenuated,  all  his  clothes 
appearing  too  loose  and  roomy  for  the  frame 
underneath.  He  had  a  long  nose,  and  no 
chin ;  and  long,  weak-looking  arms,  termi- 
nating in  large  bony  fingers.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  his  strength  had  gone  into  his  hands. 

The  Lecturer  commenced  his  discourse 
with  the  earliest  known  history  of  Mesmer- 
ism, and  then  receded  yet  further  b^tck  into 
its  conjectural  history,  reaching  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  whom  he  was  disposed  to  regard 
as  the  first  great  practitioner  of  the  subhme 
science.  In  this  way  the  erudite  Lecturer 
occupied  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  it 
was  endured  by  the  audience  with  exempla- 
ry stolidity.  He  next  proceeded  to  specu- 
late upon  the  nature  of  the  animal-magnetic 
fluid  ;  and  here,  even  the  most  attentive  of 
the  listeners  showed  signs  of  disapproval. 
Mr.  Carl  Kohl,  though  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, had  studied  it  at  the  University  in  Ger- 
many, and  could  understand  pretty  well ; 
and  he  nov/  shook  his  head. 

The  audience  was,  as  usual,  miscellane- 
ous ;  a  few  merchants  and  government  offi- 
cers witktheir  families  ;  many  small  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers ;  and, in  consequence 
of  Harding's  exhortations,  some  score  of 
shipwrights  and  other  artisans.  There  were 
also  a  few  merchant-captains  and  mates. 
Most  of  these  latter^ — seafaring  and  Dock- 
yard men — and  indeed  a  great  many  among 
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the  rest  of  the  audience,  now  began  to  utter 
audible  murmurs,  to  the  effect  that  they  came 
expoctingt  to  hear  Dr.  Bowles  lecture  on 
Geology,  and  not  Mr.  Bamfield  on  Mesmer- 
ism. 

"  Order"'  was  frequently  called. 

Thus  admonished,  the  audience  again  be- 
came quiet,  though  watches  were  often  pull- 
ed out,  till  the  Lecturer  at  length  taking  the 
hint,  commenced  a  series  of  curious  anec- 
dotes of  the  effects  of  Mesmerism,  which  he 
felt  assured  would  redeem  his  lecture  from 
any  chance  of  being  accounted  heavy,  and 
prove  higlily  interesting  both  to  the  educated 
and  '•  the  vulgar."  He  related  several  mi- 
raculous cures,  three  of  wliich  he  had  him- 
self performed.  The  last  was  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  of  Berlin  who  had  lost  his  sight, 
being  struck  blind  in  a  thunder-storm,  though 
the  organ  itself  did  not  appear  injured  exter- 
nally. He  had  consulted  all  the  first  Ger- 
man oculists  with  no  effect,  and  had  also  tri- 
ed the  water-cure,  but  all  to  no  purpose. — 
Eventually  this  gentleman  had  been  visited 
hy  himself — Nlr.  Bamfield — the  humble  indi- 
vidual v/ho  now  stood  before  them.  He  had 
persevered  with  "  passes  "  daily  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  without  any  effect,  as  he 
thought,  and  was  about  to  give  up  the  case 
as  hopeless,  when  it  was  one  day  accidental- 
ly discovered  by  the  patient's  wife,  that  al- 
though he,  iVlr.  Bamfield,  had  failed  to  restore 
the  faculty  of  vision  to  the  proper  organ,  yet 
such  was  the  force  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  and 
the  volition  he  had  sent  through  the  patient, 
that  it  had  carried  all  before  it,  and  actually 
caused  a  transference  of  power,  whereby  the 
gentleman  was  enabled  to  read  with  his  spi- 
nal chord.  Any  unknown  book  being  opened 
anywhere,  and  placed  opposite  to  the  small 
of'tlie  patient's  back — he  read  off  a  page 
like  lightning. 

The  Lecturer  paused.  The  room  was 
ominously  silent,  as  if  the  people  were  draw- 
ing in  their  breath.  He  looked  round  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  Lord,  what  a  lie !"  said  a  loud  voice 
from  one  side  of  the  room.  It  was  Mr. 
Downs.  The  whole  audience  instantly  ex- 
ploded in  a  roar  of  laughter,  mingled  with 
liiilf  iocose  cries  of  "  Shame  !  "  '"  yilcnce !  " 
"  Order !  " 

'vDiis5  ist  not  un-possible  !"  cried  Mr. 
Carl  Kohl,  standing  up  and  hastily  adjusting 
his  spectacles,  in  some  excitt-ment.  "  Der 
transfe.'-ence  of  dee  senses — oaf  dee  see 
sense,  namely,  more  zan  any  ozer  sense — is 
not  uti-possible.  And  dee  twice  sight — 
second  sight,  you  call  him,  mine  gentle-mans, 
on  priiiceeples  magnetiques,  is  also  perhaps 
then  yet  true." 

Another  burst  of  laughter  rewarded  this 
luminous  cxplana'tion  and  defence. 

"  No  witchcraft !" — '•  Pooh  !  pooh  !  " — 
"  We  did  not  come   to  hear  a   Iccturo   on 


Second   Sight !"  exclaimed   several  voices 
Mr.  Carl  Kohl  bowed,  and  sat  down. 

The  discomfited  Lecturer,  who  had  re- 
treated a  few  paces,  now  cautiously  returned 
to  the  desk,  and  again  endeavored  to  obtain 
a  hearing.  His  miserable  countenance  caus- 
ed some  re-action  in  ins  favor.  He  began 
by  relating  another  little  anecdote — one  of 
quite  a  different  kind — shoAving  the  powers 
of  the  magnetic  fluid.  A  very  strong  man 
had  been  unable  to  rise  from  a  chair,  merely 
by  the  magnetizer  waving  his  hand  over  his 
head  ;  and  the  same  strong  man,  on  being 
allowed  to  rise,  and  told  to  stand  firm,  and 
upright,  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  in  spite 
of  all  his  etlbrts,  merely  by  the  same  waving 
of  the  hands  thus  !  And  this  nr.ight  be  done 
with  any  number  of  men. 

Up  stood  a  man  at  this ! — then  three  more — 
then  some  fifteen  stalwart  shipwrights  and 
sun-burnt  sea-faring  men — and  all  con- 
fronted the  Lecturer  with  faces  red  and  con- 
vulsed with  restrained  merriment. 

"  Gentle-mans  I  "  excfaimed  Mr.  Carl 
Kohl — then  stopping  short,  he  bent  down  his 
head,  and  said  hurriedly,  "  I  pray  you,  my 
sir — Mr.  Archer — I  begs  it  of  you.  It  is  not 
right  zat  we  allow  an  infant  science  to  be 
strangle,  or  make  a  foal  in  her  cradle,  be- 
cose  she  half  a  disastrous  friend,  zare  !  " 
(  poi nting  to  the  Lecturer ) "  and  a  bad  pokes- 
man  "  (  pointing  to  himself)  "  here ! " 

Archer  hesitated.  He  did  not  much  relish 
the  office. 

"  I ! — I ! — a  disastrous  friend  !  "  ejacula- 
ted the  Lecturer,  who  was  evidently  get- 
ting wild  with  nervousness  at  the  array  of 
men  with  red  faces,  standing  up  in  front  cf 
him  with  an  air  of  ludicrous  defiance.  Ho« 
endeavored  to  proceed,  but  his  voice  gurgled 
and  died  away,  so  that  he  only  gave  a  gasp. 

"  Poor  fellov/  !"  whispered  Mary,  pressing 
Archer's  hand — "he  is  very  fooli'sh  ;  but  do 
try  and  help  him  out  of  this  painful  posi- 
tion." 

Archer  rose  thoughtfully. 

"  Order  !  "  said  Harding  in  a  deep  voice, 
and  with  an  earnest  face. 

"  Allow  me  a  few  words,  gentlemen,"  .said 
Archer,  "  and  let  us  not  forget  that  ladies 
are  present.  I  cannot  think  you  right  in 
acting  thus  in  a  room  devoted  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  ;  neither  do  I  wish  to 
defend  everything  that  our  friend  the  Lec- 
turer has  said.  But  perhaps  we  have  all 
been  rather  hasty." 

This  was  chiefly  addressed  to  the  men 
who  were  standing  up  to  daunt  and  chal- 
lenge the  powers  of  magnetism.  They  all 
sat  down  quietly,  subdued  by  Archer's  pacih 
catory  voice  and  quietude  of  manner. 

"  In  all  ages  of  the  world,"  continued  Ar- 
cher, "  there  have  been  wonders — miracu- 
lous things,  which  were  as  truly  facts  as  tlic 
hardest  rocks  that  are  hewed  for  the  tem.nles 
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and  palaces — yet  were  as  unaccountable  to 
the  ordinary  learned  men  of  the  time,  as  to 
the  ignorant.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  court-magicians,  the  recognised  wise 
men,  the  bigots,  or  those  in  power,  threw 
such  men  as  Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  into 
prison — burned  men  at  the  stake — or  hooted 
them  out  of  their  dwelling-places.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  resistance  to  all  new  and  im- 
portant tilings  is  managed  in  a  less  violent 
way — by  laughter  chiefly,  by  denunciation, 
nicknames,  contempt,  or  utter  neglect.  Yet 
the  very  same  deriders  will  denounce  those 
who  acted  like  themselves  in  former  times 
concerning  things  then  incredible,  but  now 
proved  beyond  all  doubt,  and  in  common 
knowledge  and  practice.  Let  us  be  careful. 
We  may  do  great  wrong  to  truth,  without 
knowing  it.  We  may  sometimes  be  too  hasty 
in  thinking  ourselves  wise  ;  and  too  ready 
to  deny  the  existence  or  good  of  a  thing, 
merely  because  we  do  not  understand  it. 
Let  us  recollect  how  the  inventors  of  steam- 
boats, and  of  gas-lamps,  were  treated — how 
laughed  at,  and  ruined.  Let  us  also  observe 
the  far  greater  wonders  actually  going  on  at 
this  time  by  means  of  electricity.  What  is 
electricity  ?  Nobody  knows.  What  is  mag- 
netism ?  Nobody  knows.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
fluid.  It  may  be  so.  It  may  be  a  new 
sens* — one  that  receives  and  transmits  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  known  organ  of 
contact — it  may  be  the  essence  of  all  the 
senses — a  spiritual  intoxication.  It  cannot 
be  nonsense,  I  think,  because  its  effects 
(  apart  from  all  trick,  lolly,  and  imposture  ) 
are  something  wonderful.  But  what  it  is  we 
know  no  more  than  what  electricity  is,  al- 
though the  effects  of  the  latter  are  as  palpa- 
ble as  they  are  miraculous.  No  one  can 
say  they  are  not  so.  " 

"  /  can  !"  said  a  voice.  "  They  are  noL 
so !  "  but  the  speaker  was  silenced  by  the 
general  cry  of  order.  The  Lecturer  button- 
ed up  his  coat — then  hastily  unbuttoned  it. 

"  Nobody,"  proceeded  Archer,  "  can  truly 
say  that  electricity  is  not  wonderful,  because 
he  m.ay  at  any  time  go  and  see  its  effects, 
and  feel  the  truth,  too,  by  a  succession  of 
shocks  at  five  miles'  distance,  if  he  pleases. 
But  what  tliis  subtle  fluid  is,  no  one  has  any 
conception."  (  Again  the  Lecturer  rapidly 
buttoned  and  unbuttoned  his  coat. )  '•  We 
are  surrounded  by  wonders,"  said  Archer. 
"  Why  does  a  seed  grow  ?  There  is  the 
seed — the  earth — the  moisture — and  the  sun. 
The  rest  is  all  a  mystery.  Let  us  be  cau- 
tious, then,  how  we  attempt  to  crush  any 
new  principle  of  science  or  philosophy,  which 
displays  any  signs  of  comprising  some  ,\von- 
derful  reality  or  truth,  merely  because  the 
world  knows  nothing  of  the  means  by  which 
these  things  are  effected, — and  because  none 
of  those  most  learned  in  the  world's  best 
knowledge  are  able  to  inform  us.     Among  j 


these  I  of  course  include  the  discoverers  and 
practitioners  themselves,  who  may  know  no 
more  of  the  cause  of  the  effects  they  produce 
than  the  most  ignorant  of  us.  We  should 
give  Nature  fair  play,  and  let  Man  proceed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  rush  for- 
v/ard  too  fast,  and  heedless  of  all  circum- 
spection,— because,  if  animosity  be  for  a  long 
time  disastrous  to  a  new  principle,  an  inju- 
dicious and  unscrupulous  advocate  is  far 
more  so.  But  all  the  allowances  for  sin- 
cere  " 

The  Lecturer  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  /, 
a  disastrous  friend  ! — a  heedless  and  unscru- 
pulous advocate  !"  exclaimed  he.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  myself  ignorant 
of  what  I  have  so  long  given  up  my  life  to 
study  and  comprehend  in  all  its  noble  rela- 
tions ? — that  1  am  one  of  those  sincere  and 
foolish  practitioners  who  do  injury  to  a  great 
cause  ? — I,  who  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
mighty  Mesmer,  and  been  the  apostle  of  his 
fluid  these  seven  years  and  a  half,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  through  golden 
streams  of  fame,  and  through  the  bitterest 
and  most  brackish  floods  of  storm,  and  have 
put  down — put  down,  I  say,  and  kept  down — 
with  a  waive  of  my  hand,  crowds  of  antago- 
nists fur  more  respectable  and  formidable 
than  the  crew  of  brutal  shipwrights,  and 
caulkers,  and  riggers,  who  just  now  stood 
up  to  defy  me  !" 

As  the  Lecturer,  now  perfectly  breathless, 
gasped  out  these  last  words,  he  seemed  quite 
carried  beyond  all  self-government,  and  shook 
his  open  hands  wildly  over  the  heads  of  the 
audience  in  front  of  the  desk,  as  if  to  cast 
some  magnetic  spell  upon  them.  He  proba- 
bly did  not  intend  this  in  his  mind,  but  he 
certainly  did  intend  it  in  sensation.  At  all 
events,  the  action  presented  exactly  this  ap- 
pearance. In  a  moment  three  glazed  hats 
whirled  through  the  air  at  him.  One,  which 
was  flung  by  a  shipwright  with  his  left  hand, 
the  right  being  pressed  down  in  the  crowd, 
spun  off  sideways,  and  hit  the  full-length 
portrait  of  William  the  Fourth  (  dressed  like 
a  naval  officer ; )  the  other  two  flew  straight 
at  the  Lecturer's  head,  and  the  hard  rim  of 
one  of  tliem  struck  him  upon  the  nose.  The 
nose  was  large  and  soft,  and  responded  as 
such  organs  are  accustomed  to  do  upon 
these  painful  occasions.  It  streamed  over  a 
white  neckcloth  all  down  a  long  white  waist- 
coat. The  Lecturer  stood  as  if  paralysed, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  penguin  who 
has  received  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  stands 
up  forlorn  and  motionless  upon  a  point  of 
rock  for  a  moment,  before  he  falls  into  the 
sea 

With  a  simultaneous  motion.  Archer  and 
Harding  sprang  i  or  ward  to  the  assistance  of 
the  poor  Lecturer,  followed  immediately  by 
Carl  Kohl.  Two  or  three  men  were  rolled 
over  in  their  passage,  and  a  lamp  was  broken ; 
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while  a  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Lecturer's, 
having  possessed  himself  of  two  of  the 
glazed  hats,  called  loudly  for  the  police,  in 
order  to  identify  the  owners.  A  general  tu- 
mult and  scramble  ensued.  Harding  and 
Archer,  with  their  coat-sleeves  torn  in 
.'r-hreds,  leaving  Carl  Kohl  struggling  under- 
neath the  lecture-desk,  which  had  been  upset, 
liurried  off  the  Lecturer,  whose  coat-tails 
were  torn  off  close  '•  to  the  quick,"  and  his 
nether  habiliments  indescribably  rent  behind, 
after  the  fashion  originated  by  a  certain  dis- 
orderly and  light-headed  individual  celebra- 
ted by  schoolboys  under  the  cognomen  of 
Gideon  Gout.  They  bore  liim  safely  to  the 
side  of  Mr.  Walton,  and  they  then  endea- 
vored to  make  a  passage  out  for  the  whole 
of  their  party.  In  their  efforts  Archer  was 
thrown  down  between  two  oak  forms  ;  Har- 
ding instantly  left  the  poor  Lecturer,  and 
rushed  to  Archer's  assistance.  Then  IVIary, 
together  with  two  other  ladies  who  had 
.screamed  to  them  for  protection,  were  pressed 
close  against  the  wall,  and  Archer  and  Har- 
ding struggled  to  their  rescue.  Then  Mr. 
Walton  had  one  arm  jammed  between  two 
men's  shoulders,  and  Carl  Kohl  arrived  just 
in  time  to  help  him  ;  then  Harding  flounder- 
ed down,  dragging  two  or  three  opponents 
with  him  ;  and  this  brought  Sandy  Morrison 
to  his  side — who,  having  lost  one  shoe, 
fought  like  a  fury;  and  finally,  as  they  all 
emerged  panting  and  wild  with  heat  into  the 
cool  November  air  outside  the  doors,  the 
discomfited  Lecturer  was  carried  safely  out 
after  them  in  the  relenting  arms  of  John 
Downs. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

APPREHENSIONS  OF    THE  NEW  BUILDING-FIIIM. 

— MR.  Walton's  change  of  residence. — 

HE    engages    HARDING    TO    BUILD    A    BOAT 

FOR     HIM. ARRIVAL     OF    MISS     LLOyO. 

PRATT's     bun-shop. MR.     WALTON     ADVI- 
SES   HARDING     ON    SELF-EDUCATION. MR. 

short's     SOLILOQUY    ON    THE    IRISH    FISHE- 
RIES. 

Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Bainton  called  on 
Mr.  Walton  the  following  morning  after  the 
lecture,  to  inquire,  as  they  said,  if  he  and 
Miss  Walton  had  been  hurt  in  the  disgrace- 
ful scene  which  had  occurred.  They  them- 
selves were  not  present :  but  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town.  In  every  account 
they  had  heard,  the  name  of  Carl  Kohl  was 
conspicuous,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  "  English"  as  for  his  advo- 
cacy cf  the  faculty  of  "  sound  sight,"  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  re-introduction  uf  tlie 
black  art.  They  all  agreed  thut  it  was  truly 
an  alarming  sort  of  thing  to  be  associated  in 


any  way  with  a  man  who  was  the  avowed 
friend  and  champion  of  witches  that  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  who  publicly  profess- 
ed to  believe  and  to  have  seen  impossibilities. 
As  for  the  address  made  by  Archer  to  the  au- 
dience, it  was  not  much  better  ;  but  then  he 
was  known  to  be  a  dreamer  and  enthusiast, 
and  what  else  could  be  expected  of  a  man 
who  wrote  poetry  ?  Moreover,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  new  building-firm.  But  what 
could  be  said  of  an  architect  and  one  about 
to  engage  in  a  totally  new  sort  of  project, 
in  which  they  would  need  all  the  friends 
they  could  possibly  have,  and  ought  to  give 
no  handle  for  enemies  or  scolfers — wliat 
would  be  said  of  an  architect  of  the  build- 
ings for  Associated  Homes,  who  could  as- 
sert that  there  were  organs  of  vision  in  the 
spinal  marrow  ?  It  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
risked;  and  they  all  agreed  that  Mr.  Carl 
Kohl  should  be  no  architect  of  theirs,  and 
that  this  determination  should  be  communi- 
cated to  him  in  a  delicate  way  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, at  the  earliest  opportunity.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  anxious  to  offer  him  their 
assistance  in  auy  other  course  to  which  he 
might  apply  his  talents. 

Mr.  Carl  Kohl  drily  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  "  suspended  operations"  of  the 
new  fi'-m,  "  in  consequence  of  certain  errors 
in  calculation  they  had  made,"  and  offered 
no  further  observation  than  by  a  philosophic 
lift  of  the  shoulders.  As  for  any  assistance 
in  other  lines,  he  expressed  himself  much 
obliged  and  grateful,  but  said  that  he  believed 
he  could  manage  pretty  well  without  help, 
as  he  was  rapidly  improving  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  lingifsh  language,  a  fact  that  no 
one  but  himselfhad  yet  discovered.  He  treated 
the  whole  matter  with  perfect  ease  and  good 
temper,  and  even  accompanied  Mr.  Walton 
in  a  walk  to  Soutijsea  to  look  at  a  furnished 
cottao'o  which  Mr.  Walton  hajl  resolved  to 
take  for  the  winter. 

This  cottage  Mr."  Walton  moved  into  a 
few  days  after.  It  was  near  the  sea,  and 
tlie  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that  an  oc- 
ci^ional  sail  in  his  own  boat  would  be  an 
agreeable  pastime  for  an  hour  when  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine ;  and  that 
if  he  engaged  Harding  to  build  the  boat,  it 
would  be  a  nice  opportunity  for  making  him 
some  small  return  for  the  great  .services  he 
had  rendered  them  during  the  shipwreck  in 
Wales.  Mr.  Walton  accordingly  sent  a 
friendly  message  to  Harding,  requesting  to 
see  him  at  lunch  next  morning  during  the 
Dock-yard  dinner-time. 

Mr.  Walton  liked  his  new  residence  A'cry 
muck  It  was  a  handsome  and  commodious 
cottage,  well  furnished,  and  with  a  good  look- 
out tovv'ards  the  sea.  He  passed  a  very 
pleasant  hour  with  Harding,  who  arrived  at 
the  time  specified ;  and  after  a  little  prehmi- 
nary  conversation  on  Canada,  the  shipwreck, 
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and  their  visit,  their  whole  talk  was  of  boat- 
building, rowing,  and  saihng,  concerning 
which  things  Mr.  Walton  said  he  spoke  with 
great  diffidence,  as  his  studies  had  never  led 
liim  much  in  those  directions.  He  also  con- 
sulted Harding  u^on  the  best  method  of  fixing 
a  large  brass  telescope  to  the  window-sash, 
or  sill — or  inside  the  window,  and  to  turn 
upon  a  pedestal  screwed  to  the  floor.  He 
was  aware  that  the  telescope  was  very  large 
— nearly  twice  as  large  as  Mr.Carl  Kohl  had 
advised ;  and  Archer  had  asked  him  only 
this  morning  if  he  intended  to  shoot  the 
moon  :  but  these  very  clever  gentlemen,  who 
knew  everything,  were  often  very  odd  in 
their  fancies,  and  were  not  fit  to  decide  up- 
on the  tastes  of  other  people.  A  large  brass 
telescope  gave  an  air  of  style  to  a  small  cot- 
tage fronting  the  sea  ;  and,  besides  enabling 
any  one  who  took  an  interest  in  mercantile 
transactions  to  observe  the  coming  and  going 
of  ships  at  a  distance,  a  gentleman  could 
also  watch  his  own  boat  dancing  upon  the 
waves,  or  riding  at  anchor.  Harding  was 
excessively  amused  with  all  this,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  suppress  his  smiles.  In 
the  end,  Harding  agreed  to  build  the  boat, 
and  Mr.  Walton  clapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  called  him  a  fine  fellow. 

That  same  evening  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd 
arrived,  and  was  received  with  great  pleasure 
by  them  all.  She  brought  no  fresh  news 
from  Wales,  except  that  her  sister  Ellen  had 
been  very  much  out  of  health  lately  ;  Ellen 
had,  however,  sent  Mary  and  Archer  several 
little  presents — sketches  of  scenery — a  pray- 
er from  Goethe,  which  she  had  set  to  music 
— and  some  little  articles  of  dress,  which 
she  requested  Mary  to  wear  on  her  wedding 
day. 

Mary  was  but  too  glad  to  have  a  compan- 
ion like  Miss  Lloyd,  to  whom  she  at  once 
communicated  the  postponement  of  her  mar- 
riage, laying  it  chiefly  to  the  account  of  the 
difficult  position  they  were  placed  in,  from 
the  adverse  feehng  of  their  relatives  on  both 
sides ;  but  touching  only  slightly  upon  such 
discrepancies  as  existed  between  Archer  and 
herself,  in  matters  of  private  feeling  and 
differences  of  opinions  and  tastes  in  certain 
things. 

Miss  Lloyd  having  inquired  very  kindly 
after  Harding,  a  party  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day  to  go  to  the  Dock-yard.  This  party 
was  increased  by  the  proposal  of  several  of 
their  friends  to  accompany  them,  including 
Mr.  Carl  Kohl,  who  had  contrived  to  obtain 
the  permission  requisite  for  foreigners.  It 
was  composed  of  Mary  and  Miss  Lloyd,  Ar- 
cher, Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bainton, 
Mr.  Carl  Kohl,  Mr.  Short,  and  Mr.  John 
Downs.  They  went  accordingly ;  visited 
the  "  Royal  Frederick,"  where  Harding  vv'as 
at  work,  and  were  taken  by  him  ail  over  the 


main  deck — the  only  deck  laid  down  upon 
the  beams  at  this  time. 

"  Fine,  stout,  famous,  matchless,  wooden 
walls  of  Young  England  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Walton.  "  Who  says  our  maritime  glory 
is  upon  the  decline,  unless  he  means  that 
such  glories  as  these  are  upon  an  inclined 
plane — eh,  Bainton  ! — ready  to  slide  down 
into  the  water.  Here's  a  ship !  How  many 
guns  do  you  say,  Harding  ?" 

"  A  hundred  and  ten." 

"And  tonnage  ?" 

"  Three  thousand  and  ninety-nine  tons." 

"  Sir  WiUiam  Symons  the  builder,  did  you 
say — the  inventor  of  the  top-heavy — what 
do  you  call  it?'' 

"  Peg-top  keel." 

"  Here's  beams  and  bulwarks  of  the  na- 
tion !"  proceeded  Mr.  Walton ;  "  here's  a 
deck  !  (stamping  about  upon  it ;)  here's  a 
floor,  where  elephants  might  dance  to  the 
roar  of  lions  !  What  weight  of  metal — 
what  guns  will  she  carry  upon  this  deck — 
forty-eight  pound  carronades,  as  of  old,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  We  have  not  heard,"  said  Harding,  "  but 
carronades  have  been  disapproved  by  naval 
officers  for  years  past.  As  for  the  guns  on 
this  deck,  they  will  be  long  sixty-eights,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt." 

"  I  very  much  doubt  it !"  remarked  Mr. 
Downs.  '•  Why  do  you  say  she  will  have 
long  sixty-eight  pounders,  if  you  don't  know 
the  fact?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Harding,  pointing 
downwards,  "  the  deck  of  such  a  ship  as 
this  is  usually  four  inches  tfiick,  and  of  fir  ; 
whereas  this  deck  is  four  inches  and  a  half, 
and  of  Dantzic  oak.  Therefore  it  is  intend- 
ed for  very  heavy  metal." 

"Did  you  measurp  it  ?  How  the  devil  do 
you  know  all  thio  to  half  an  inch  ?" 

"■  I  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  deck  down 
myself." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  didn't  see  you.  Ahem  ! 
You're  a  capital  fellow,  Harding.  You  gave 
me  a  black  eye  with  your  elbow  at  the  lec- 
ture-room the  other  night." 

The  party  left  Harding  in  considerable 
glee  at  this  encounter  with  Mr.  Downs,  and 
then  went  to  visit  some  of  the  machinery 
works.  When  the  Dockyard  dinner-bell 
rang,  the  party  adjourned  to  "  Pratt's,"  in 
order  to  get  a  little  refreshment. 

Pratt's  shop  in  Portsea,  is  famous  for  hot 
plum-buns  at  lunchtide,  the  largest  of  the 
class  ever  made  for  a  penny.  Independent 
of  these  buns,  the  visitor  can  regale  himself 
with  any  kind  of  groceries,  "  cakes  and  ale," 
or  stronger  cordials  if  he  feels  disposed. 
Here  the  party,  we  have  previously  named, 
now  assembled ;  and  presently  there  were 
placed  in  a  row  three  tumblers  of  water, 
with  three  hot  plum-buns ;  one  tifmbler  of 
sherry  and  water,  with  a  slice  of  plum-cake 
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two  captains'  biscuits,  with  "  nothing  to 
moisten  them  ;"  a  raspberry  tart  and  a  glass 
of  usquebaugh ;  a  pint  of  port  wine  with 
plum-calte  ;  and  a  tumbler  of  hot  rum  and 
water,  with  a  square  of  gingerbread — all  of 
wliich  the  reader  will  probably  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  distributing  to  the  respective  parties. 

Archer  and  Carl  Kohl  listened  to  Mr. 
Sainton's  elucidation  of  the  last  improvement 
in  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  the  engines 
they  had  bsen  examining ;  Mr.  Downs  took 
Mrs.  Bamtoa  aside,  and  endeavored  to  shov^ 
her  that  her  husband  was  totally  mistaken 
in  his  ideas — most  of  them  :  while  Mr. 
Short  engaged  the  ear  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  with  a  long  tirade  against  the  Irish 
fisheries,  as  they  were  at  present  misman- 
aged, or  neglected, — the  whole  of  which  dis- 
course he  particularly  addressed  to  Mary,  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  impress  her  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  more  than  anybody 
else, — and,  to  say  the  truth,  his  attentions  to 
her  were  of  rather  a  marked  kind,  at  times, 
wlien  Archer's  back  happened  to  be  turned. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  VValtons  had 
returned  home,  Harding  came  (o  the  cottage 
at  Southsea  to  begin  the  fitting  up  of  a  little 
chaise-house  into  a  boat-house,  as  Mr.  Wal- 
ton wished  his  boat  to  bo  built  under  his 
own  "  roof,"  tliat  he  might  see  it  from  day 
to  day  "  growing  under  his  own  eye." 
When  Harding  arrived,  however,  Mr.  Wal- 
ton took  him  aside,  rather  mysteriously,  into 
another  room. 

"  I  am  aware,  Harding,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  advice  that  our  friend 
Archer  has  been  giving  you  on  the  subject 
of  self-education.  He  has  spoken  of  it  to 
my  daughter  once  or  twice  while  I  was  read- 
ing the  newspaper.  I  am  much  interested 
in  j'ou — as  indeed  I  ought  to  be — and  I  have 
something  to  say  about  all  this.  Mr.  Archer 
is,  no  doubt,  a  highly-informed  m.an^supe- 
rior  sort  of  m.ind,  and  varied  talents^ writes 
poetry,  and  all  that,  and  therefore,  very  natu- 
rally, recommends  you  to  read  it.  Bat  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  practical  bu.-^iness 
of  the  world,  and  what  kind  of  information 
would  bs  most  serviceable  to  you  in  your 
station  of  life.  He  no  doubt  rcconunended 
you  to  read  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Pope,  and 
to  have  a  touch  at  Milton  on  Sundays. — 
Stuff! — I  don't  mean  to  say  that  those  wri- 
ters are  'stuff' — God  forbid — very  good  stuff 
of  course  they  are,  in  their  way — but  that 
they  are  all  nonsense  and  no  use  for  ?/ow,  my 
boy.  Mr.  Archer  has  also,  I  know,  con- 
fused you  very  much  on  the  subject  of  his- 
tory— trying  to  prove  to  you  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  conducted  through  all  its 
stages  by  very  respectable  men,  whose  en- 
thusiasm carried  them  a  little  too  far  some- 
limes,  and.that  Buonaparte  was  an  angel  in 
disguise.  Wat  Tyler  too — of  course  he  told 
you  that  Tyler  was  a  very  intelligent,  disin- 


terested, patriotic  blacksmith,  a  model  for 
all  modern  working-men  to  form  themselves 
by ;  and  that  our  History  of  England  was 
full  of  lies  concerning  all  these  good  Ty- 
lers, and  Jack  Straws,  and  Jack  Cades,  and 
Old  Nolls.  Some  lies,  no  doubt,  have  been 
told  about  all  these  men,  and  the  events  that 
surrounded  thern — but  so  have  lies  been  told 
about  you  and  me,  sometimes — and  who  the 
deuce  can  help  that  ?  No — read  your  Bible 
and  Psalter — read  some  History  of  England, 
and  Lindley  Murray's  '  English  Grammar ' — 
avoid  politics — study  the  four  first  rules  of 
arithmetic,  simple  and  compound — you  write 
a  good  bold  round  hand,  learn  also  to  write 
a  good  running  hand — when  you  marry,  read 
Cobbett's  '  Cottage  Economy,'  and  '  Cottage 
Gardener,'  if  you  have  a  garden  ;  and  when 
you  want  a  little  recreation  in  the  book  way, 
read  Dibdin's  Songs,  the  '  Little  Warbler,' 
'  Joe  Miller  ' — or,  if-  you  want  to  get  up  a 
choice  bit  of  elegant  reading  to  make  a 
show  with,  on  great  occasions,  take  a  page 
or  so  of  '  Harvey's  Meditations,'  and  the 
'  Enfield  Speaker.'  " 

Harding  thanked  Mr.  Walton  for  his  ad- 
vice, with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could, 
though  with  difficulty  suppressing  a  smile  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Walton  pressed  his  hand  in  a 
flxtherly  manner  and  took  leave  of  him  for 
the  night,  that  worthy  gentleman  felt  as  if 
he  had  done  Harding  a  signal  service  which 
would  last  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But 
when  he  re-entered  the  room,  and  saw  Arch- 
er talking  to  his  daughter,  so  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  mischief  he  had  been  do- 
ing to  many  of  his  fine  theories,  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's conscience  pricked  him  lest  he  should 
have  been  acting  rather  treacherously ;  he 
therefore  relieved  his  breast  by  telling  Archer 
what  he  had  done.  To  his  amazement. 
Archer  said,  "  Oh,  nfever  mind  !" — as  if  it 
were  of  no  consequence.  "  Oh,  naver  mind !" 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Short  was  very 
talkative,  if  not  eloquent,  in  Pratt's  bun- 
shop  this  morning.  Whether  he  had  talked 
himself  into  a  more  sanguine  state  of  mind 
than  usual  on  the  subject  of  a  new  scheme 
which  he  had  been  digesting  for  some  time, 
or  that  he  had  tai^en  a  little  more  of  his  fa- 
vorite old  port  than  usual,  certain  it  is,  that 
when  he  was  half  undressed  that  night,  he 
sat  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers  upon 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  opposite  the  fire,  in 
which  he  always  indulged  through  the  win- 
ter months,  and  thus  soliloquised  : — 

"  Yes — there  is  more  prosperous  virtue  in 
fish  than  in  bricks  and  mortar.  Associated 
Homes  for  the  middle  classes  is  a  good 
speculation — I  think  it  is — if  the  time  is 
ripe  for  such  things,  and  that  there  are  also 
enough  people  now  ready,  willing,  compe- 
tent, and  resolved  to  begin.  '  Ah,  there's 
the  rub,'  as  Macbeth  says,  or,  at  least,  Shak- 
j  speare.     J  don't  feel  quite  safe  in  this  ven- 
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ture.  At  any  rate  we  must  wait  a  little. 
How  my  ancles  ache  with  walking  about  on 
those  dockyard  stones ! — and  my  left  boot 
put  me  in  an  agony  once  or  twice  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  To  commence  our  operations  by  using 
'the  designs  of  a  half-mad  German  architect, 
who  believes  in  magic,  and  cannot  speak 
six  words  of  English,  will  never  do.  But  a 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  somewhere — 
that  indeed,  if  well  established,  and  well 
conducted,  v/ould  be  a  rare  spec  !  I  must 
try  and  move  Walton  and  Bamton  to  join 
me  in  this.  I  have  got  a  chilblain  too,  I 
find— duds!  how  it  stings  1 — I  think  they 
will.  Perhaps  I  may  even  j)ersua(ie  thein 
to  take  a  trip  over  to  Dublin  with  me.  What 
a  fine  woman  that  Mary  Walton  is  I — fine 
person,  shapely  and  complete — handsome 
face — instructed  mind  ;  has  some  wild  rad- 
ical notions  about  the  improvement  of  things, 
and  popular  progress — but  unmarried  women 
must  have  something  to  think  about.  All 
put  into  her  head  by  that  pale,  briefless-bar- 
rister-looking Archer.  Don't  think  she 
Clares  very  much  for  him.  I  fancied  she 
looked  several  times  at  my  new  waistcoat 
and  diamond  shirt-pin. 

"  If  I  can  persuade  these  men,  now — and 
Sainton,  I  can  see,  is  already  taking  it  quite 
into  his  mind — and  if  we  can  succeed  only 
on  one  fishing  coast,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
establishing  the  very  same  thing  on  two  or 
three  other  coasts,  and  thus  obtain  a  monopo- 
ly. First,  we  will  begin  with  the  Wexford 
and  Waterford  coasts — piclc  out  a  nice  place 
— and  there  are  several,  if  the  letter  of  Den- 
nis Kelly's  widow  is  worth  anything.  Then, 
the  letters  I  have  received  this  morning  as 
to  tlie  coast  of  Clare,  show  that  very  much 
is  to  be  done  there — not  close  in  shore, 
where  the  Paddies  fish,  but  two  or  three  and 
twenty  miles  out,  in  the  deep  sea  fisheries — 
the  south-western  banks,  which  the  Paddies 
seldom  venture  out  to,  in  tlieir  poor,  patched 
bean-shells  of  canoes.  There  we  shall  net 
'em  ! — cod,  haddock,  v/hiting,  ling,  macker- 
el, herrings,  pollock,  plaice,  turbot — ha  ! — , 
gurnet,  green  and  red.  bream,  mullet,  sal- 
mon, with  loads  of  crabs  and  lobsters  !  My 
left  boot  must  be  eased  over  the  little  toe — 
I'm  d — d  if  I  can  bear  it ! 

"  But  we  will  be  careful  and  gradual —  ] 
wise  as — not  timid  though — as  Cato — skait  1 

0  !  I  have  taken  a  glass  too  much  thin  | 
evening,  I  begin  to  think.  My  head  and  | 
ears  burn,  and  my  tongue  is  dry  and  furry,  j 
A  vile  cigar,  that.  I  must  tell  old  Walton  j 
all  about  my  new  scheme,  without  loss  of 
time.  It  is  now  well  matured  in  my  mind. 
Bainton  will  certainly  come  into  it.  I  shall 
easily  persuade  Walton  to  join  us  ; — he  and 

1  shall  make  money  together — often  dine  to- 
g-ether— we  shall  talk  over  old  times,  and  I 
shall  not  recollect  any  of  those  things  which 


show  that  I  am  nearly  fifty-two — we  shall 
soon  be  inseparable — I  shall  turn  him  round 
my  finger,  and  perhaps  marry  his  daughter. 
Who  knows  ?" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.    BAINTON's     view   OF    A    FIT     EDUCATION 

FOR     HARDING. IRISH     FISHING     BOATS. 

MARY    AND    MISS    LLYOD  VISIT    HARDING. 

THEIR    OPINIONS    ON    THE    VARIOtJS  ADVICES 
HE     HAD     RECEIVED. — ARCHER,     AND     HIS 

BARGAIN    IN    BOOKS. PRESENT    OF   A    BUST 

OF       SCHILLER. KEV/       FIRM      FOR       IRISH 

SMACK-BUILDING. — MR.  SHORT's   HEART. 

"  You  know,  Harding,  that  I  have  watched 
your  course  through  life,  with  the  eye  of  a 
father,  as  one  may  say  ;  not  in  affection,  I 
make  no  pretences  of  that  kind ;  but  with 
the  interest  »vhich  a  master  ship-builder 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  hav^  in  a 
promising  young  man,  whom  he  had  known 
from  his  earliest  years,  before  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  ship-wright,  and  ever  since. 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  waste  your  time 
and  strength,  and  those  natural  talents,  as 
an  artisan,  which  you  undoubtedly  possess. 
But  vi^hat  else  but  a  waste  must  it  he  for  a 
man  like  you  to  soften  and  mollify  the  good 
substantial  heart-of-oak  texture  of  your 
mind,  in  reading  pocUy,  and  other  dissipa- 
ting and  adulterating  works  of  fiction  and 
romance,  which  relax  the  fibres  and  frame- 
work of  a  man,  and  sentimentalise  his  en- 
tire organization  ?  Nobody  doubts  the  intel- 
lect, the  noble  principles,  and  the  sincere 
intentions  of  Mr.  Archer ;  but  do  not  listen 
to  his  counsels,  I  beg  of  you,  or  it  will  be 
all  over  with  you  as  a  ship-wright.  As  for 
the  advice  which  our  good  friend  Walton 
has  been  giving  you,  it  will  do  no  harm,  I 
dare  say,  and  was  probably  all  very  good, 
as  far  as  it  v/ent.  But  what  does  Mr.  Wal- 
ton knov/  of  ship-building  ? — of  practical 
engineering  ? — or  practical  mechanics  ? 
Why,  no  more  than  Mr.  Archer  or  the  moon. 
These  are  the  things  you  need.  You  are  a 
master  of  your  work,  and  all  its  handicraft. 
You  should  now  advance  to  the  scientific 
principlesupon  which  that  handicraft  is  found- 
ed, by  v^Iiich  it  is  strictly  directed,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  safely  proceed  o,  single  inch. 
Do  not  midundereland  me.  I  would  not  at 
all  perplex  your  mind  with  the  intricacies  of 
science.  I  advise  you  only  to  study  practi- 
cal knowledge,  and  rules  which  are  neces- 
sary to  your  advancement  as  a  ship-wright 
and  builder.  For  instance,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  confuse  yourself  over  difiicult  mathe- 
matical or  geometrical  problems.  I  do  not 
wish  even  that  you  should  study  logarithmic 
tables,  either  of  numbers,  or  of  lines  and 
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tangents ;  that  is,  not  at  present,  valuable 
and  indisppnsable  as  they  are  ;  nor  a  variety 
of  other  tables,  of  the  specific  gravity  and 
weight  of  materials ;  of  the  specific  cohe- 
sion and  strength  of  materials ;  resistance 
of  woods  to  pressure  ;  resistance  of  metals 
to  torsion,  and  so  forth.  Still,  there  are 
many  selections  from  these  necessary  for  you 
to  make  in  order  to  arrive " 

Here  Harding  gave  a  low,  half-suppressed 
groan.  Mr.  Bainton  made  a  grave  and  re- 
proving pause,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  tone 
of  increased  importance. 

"  Still,  I  say,  there  are  many  selections 
from  these  parts  of  mechanical  science  which 
would  be  most  valuable  to  you  if  you  seek 
to  obtain  a  fit  and  proper  education.  I  al- 
lude to  a  correct  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
resistance  of  different  woods  to  pressure,  but 
to  the  specific  strength,  gravity,  weight,  co- 
hesion, and  elasticity  of  materials,  and  of 
woods  more  especially.  Then,  you  should 
certainly  be  able  to  find  the  relative  strength 
or  force  of  resistance  of  rectangular  beams 
to  transverse  strain  or  pressure, — whether 
the  beam  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at 
the  other,  or  when  uniformly  loaded  ;  whe- 
ther the  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle  ;  whether  the  beam  be 
supported  at  both  ends,  observe,  and  uni- 
formly loaded  ;  or  whether  the  beam  be  fi.xed 
at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  or 
uniformly  loaded,  or  loaded  at  a  point  not  in 
the  middle.  You  must  absolutely  be  able  to 
find  the  deflections  of  beams  under  trans- 
verse strains.  Important  studies,  did  I  call 
them  I  They  are  indispensable  to  you  in 
your  position  and  course  of  life ;  while,  in 
themselves,  nothing  in  the  world  could  be 
more  interesting  and  delightful." 

"I  don't  know,"  murmured  Harding  with 
a  sort  of  calm  obduracy,  "  I  don't  know  that 
they  would  be  to  me  the  most  delightful  stu- 
dies in  the  world,  Mr.  Bainton.  I  take  in 
the  '  Mechanics'  Magazine.'  " 

'•  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bainton,  extending  one 
hand. 

"  And  I  find  it  not  suited  to  a  mechanic, 
but  to  those  who  understand  the  science  of 
mechanics.  It  is  a  mechanician's  maga- 
zine. That  makes  all  the  difference.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  with  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes. I  wish  we  could  have  a  real  Me- 
chanics' Institute  and  a  real  Mechanics' 
Magazine.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  un- 
grateful ;  but  I  cannot  by  any  means  make 
up  my  mind  to  study  things  I  do  not  need 
now,  and  v/liich  can  only  be  needed  in  posi- 
tions which  I  do  not  now,  nor  in  future,  in- 
tend to  take.  I  am  a  working  man,  and  I 
intend  to  remain  a  working  man." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  this  before,"  said 
Mr.  Bainton,  gravely.  "  You  mean  to  ad- 
here to  it,  then?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Harding. 


Mr.  Bainton  remained  thoughtful  some 
time,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy  came  over 
his  hard  square  features. 

"  I  have  no  family — no  relations,"  pro- 
ceeded he  at  length ;  "  no  son,  in  "whose 
progress  tlirough  life  I  could  take  an  inter- 
est. Mrs.  Sainton  is  a  very  good  and  pious 
woman,  but  she  is  not  much  company  for 
me.  I  often  feel  very  lonely,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  son ;  and 
sometimes  1  almost  resolve  to  adopt  one, 
only  my  wife  might  trouble  me  about  that. 
Well. — and  so  you  don't  like  to  study  to  be- 
come a  master  ship-builder,  and  to  follow  in 
my  footsteps  ?  What  do  you  say  to  boat- 
building ?" 

"  Oh  !  but  I  can  do  that  already.  I  once 
built  boats  in  Canada  to  my  cost." 

"  I  icndw.  But  v/ould  you  like  to  build 
fishing-smacks — leaving  your  position  in  the 
Dockyard,  for  whicii  you  should  have  due 
compensation  by  the  security  of  continuous 
employment  with  me  ?  You  would  be  more 
independent." 

"  Not  if  I  were  in  any  shape  a  partner," 
said  Harding  :  "  I  will  be  no  proprietor  or 
master,  only  a  working  man.  A  leading 
man,  if  you  please — but  still  an  operative." 

Mr.  Bainton  eontinued  some  time  with  his 
head  bent  towards  the  ground.  At  length 
he  entered  into  a  full  explanation  with  Hard- 
ing. It  was  to  this  effect — that  the  move- 
ments of  the  new  building-firm  for  Associa- 
ted Homes  were  to  be,  for  a  time,  suspended, 
owing  to  several  causes, — the  chief  of  which 
was,  the  opinion  that  the  public  mind  was 
not  yet  quite  ripe  enough  to  support  it.  The 
firm  were  cautious  men,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture at  present.  Meantime  a  new  project 
had  been  originated  by  Mr.  Short,  who  had 
considerable  connexions  in  Ireland.  The 
coasts  of  Ireland  were  well  known  to  pos- 
sess great  shoals  of  fish — the  Irish  fisher- 
men could  not  obtain  them  for  the  want  of 
piers  and  harbors,  and  sea-worthy  boats. 
Now,  the  present  project  was  to  establish  a 
fishery  on  some  good  part  of  the  coast 
abounding  with  fish,  where  there  were  na- 
tural bays  and  inlets  that  would  serve  as 
harbors,  and  to  build  a  number  of  excellent 
fishing-smacks.  By  this  means  they  would 
take  an  incalculable  quantity  of  valuable  fish, 
not  attainable  at  present  by  any  of  the  Irish 
fisheries,  where  everything  is  deficient — ex- 
cept the  fish.  The  conversation  then  turned 
upon  Harding's  resignation  of  his  position 
in  the  Dockyard,  which  he  did  not  much 
like  to  do  notwithstanding  the  guarantee 
offered  him.  However,  he  asked  a  few  days  , 
to  consider  the  proposal. 

Meanwhile  the  building  of  Mr.  Walton's 
pleasure-boat  advanced  rapidly.  Harding 
gave  about  an  hour  a-day  to  it,  and  worked 
with  cheerful  assiduity,  the  more  so  as  his 
boat-house  was  continually  visited  by  plea- 
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sant  friends.  Sometimes  Mr.  Walton  would 
come  in,  and  discourse  away  at  a  great  rate 
as  to  the  excursions  he  proposed  to  make 
when  the  weatiier  was  extremely  fine  and 
smooth  ;  sometimes  Archer  came  and  reit- 
erated and  enlarged  npon  the  advice  he  had 
given  Harding'  a-T  to  his  self-education ; 
sometimes  Mr.  Bainton  came,  and  reiterated 
his, — followed  by  Mr.  Walton,  who  declared 
that  his  advice  was  the  only  sensible  one 
suited  to  Harding's  circumstances,  and  pros- 
pect in  life;  and  sometimes  Mary  and  Aliss 
Lloyd  paid  Harding  a  visit,  and  seemed  ra- 
ther disposed  to  make  merry  with  the  va- 
riety of  conflicting  recomm.endations  he  had 
received. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Mary  gradu- 
ally fell  into  a  more  serious  tone  on  the  sub- 
ject, declaring  that  she  believed  he  might 
extract  some  good  out  of  each — by  far  the 
most,  of  course,  out  of  Archer's  advice — 
but  that  she  thought  the  best  thing  Harding 
could  do,  was  to  avail  himseF  of  every  op- 
portunity of  conversation  with  tb.ese  friends 
of  his,  upon  the  subjects  they  chiefly  recom- 
mended ;  by  which  means  they  would,  in 
some  sort,  teach  him,  and  that  lie  would  thus 
acquire  a  great  deal  more  in  a  short  time 
than  if  ho  endeavored  to  learn  by  him- 
self from  books,  in  which  a  student  can  very 
seldom  find  an  answer  to  the  questions  he 
most  wishes  to  ask.  Miss  Lloyd  coincided 
in  this  opinion  ;  and  finally  the  two  ladies 
smilingly  exhorted  him  to  converse  most 
with  those  he  liked  best,  and  upon  those 
subjects  which  he  himself  wished  to  know 
something  about,  and  not  what  his  advisers 
thought  to  be  the  most  important  things  in 
the  world. 

To  all  this  Harding  listened  most  atten- 
tively ;  and  when  the  ladies  left  him,  he 
stood  for  several  minutes  immovable  over  his 
work,  and  looking  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  with  an  expression  of  face  at  once 
thoughtful  and  delighted.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  Archer  came  sauntering  in. 

"  Why,  Harding!"  said  he,  "  you  are  not 
working — you  are  dreaming  !" 

Harding  started  a  little,  and  colored. 

"  Oh,  yon  can  well  afford  the  time  for 
this,"  continued  Archer,  pleasantly.  "  You 
always  work  hard  enough  to  earn  the  right 
to  a  good,  lieavenly  reverie,  at  least  once  a- 
day.  And  nothing  can  be  better  for  you.  It 
is  just  the  food  that  is  good  for  the  soul  of  a 
man  like  you.  Substantialities  can  always 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  you  have  more 
than  your  share  of  hard,  solid  things  al- 
ready." 

After  some  brief  conversation.  Archer 
drew  a  folded  slip  of  paper  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  gave  it  to  Harding.  "  All 
this  morning,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  think- 
inw  of  what  you  said  about  the  city  of  the 
Millions,  which  is  within  the  city  of  the  Few 


— the  dark  and  filthy  city  which  is  invisible, 
and  which  has  no  name.  It  is  very  true  ; 
yet  how  difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  do  not  know  its  truth. 
The  over-crowded  courts  and  alleys  of  such 
places  as  Bethnal  Green  and  Wijitechapel, 
are  populous  parts  of  the  city  of  the  opera- 
tives— but  v^ho  knows' of  those  places? 
Who  would  call  those  courts  and  alleys 
"  London  ?"  These  hard  realities  have  sug- 
gested some  verses.  The  poem  shall  be 
dedicated  to  you,  Harding,  for  you  were  its 
originator — its  primal  idea.  Do  you  feel 
uncomfortable  at  being  thus  reduced  to  the 
first  forms  of  things — melted  back  into  the 
elements  of  thought  ?" 

Harding  smiled,  and  thanking  Archer, 
took  the  paper  and  put  it  carefully  into  his 
pocket.  Soon  after  this  Archer  went  away. 
He  had  felt  himself  sweetly  troubled  and 
tingling  all  the  morning  with  poetical  im- 
pulses, and  of  course  there  was  no  relief  for 
this  but  hurrying  cfT  into  verse. 

When  Archer  was  gone,  it  appeared  as  if 
Harding  was  likely  t(>  fall  again  into  a  re- 
verie, and  one  of  a  graver  and  less  pleasur- 
able character  than  that  from  which  he  had 
just  been  roused.     He  stood  with  the  chisel 
in  his  hand,  and  a  troubled  brow.     At  length 
he  laid  it  down,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket 
the  slip  of  paper  given  him  by  Archer,  he 
unfolded  it,  and  read  the  following  verses  : — 
THE  UNSEEN  CITY. 
There  is  an  Unseen  City, 
As  old  !is  IJabylon, 

Where  creatures  dwell  in  nnrrow  holes, 

Burrows  iuut  cranhies  dark,  like  moles  ; 
Poor  exiles  from  the  sun — 

The  ever-wakeful  stars — the  blessed  moon  ; 

Seeing  no  glory  in  the  night  or  noon. 

It  is  no  black  banditti 

That  swarm  these  countless  dens  ; 
Where  spiders  weave  above  the  head, 
With  rats  and  mice  beueath  the  bed  ; 

Nor  are  the  reijions  fens  ; 
Nor  do  the  inmates  love  the  efts  and  toads 
And  pestilential  air  of  these  unknown  abodes. 

Are  they  of  monstrous  features, 

Elf.  oaf,  or  bedlamite, 
Who  swoll'n  with  slotli  obscenely  roll 
Midst  filth  and  gloom,  and  odors  fouJ, 

Cursing,  and  cursed,  by  light"! 
Or  can  they  tie  some  nation  of  a  land 
Cast  out  from  human  eye  by  God's  wise  hand  I 

JV/io  are  the  hideous  creatures  ? 
Sec!  palice  walls  divide! 
A  strange  hell  tolls — down  falls  the  steeple  ! 
"  V\'e  are  tuk  wide  world's  Working  PEOPLn, 

Who  dwell  thus  thrust  aside  I 
Our  city  u  around — lieneath — behind —  , 

And,  like  our  myriad  graves,  is  Nameless — none 
can  find  !" 

Harding  folded  up  the  paper  again.  It 
was  curiously  perplexing  to  his  mind  to  find 
his  own  thoughts  put  'into  verse.  He  felt 
deeply  grateful  to  Archer  for  the  interest  he 
thus  manifested ;  and  somehow,  as  Harding 
thought  of  all  this,  it  made  him  very  melan- 
choly. He  did  not  see  how  he  could  ever 
show  any  adequate  gratitude  to  Archer. 

But  as  for  Archer,  he  had  gone  away  in 
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a  very  happy  frame  of  mind.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  lie  liad  a  poetry-fit  upon  him.  Wc 
may  infer  that  he  was  fortunate  enough  at 
least  to  please  himself,  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  evening  he  left  his  lodgings  witli  a 
light  and  buoyant  stop  and  an  excited  air, 
and  began  to  perambulate  the  streets  after 
most  of  the  shops  wepe  shut  up,  with  no  ap- 
parent object  in  his  mind,  but  as  if  to  relievo 
and  disperse  his  sensations. 

Passing,  however,  an  oid  broker's  shop, 
the  shutters  of  which  were  closed,  while  the 
man  who  kept  it  was  solacing  himself  with 
a  pipe  in  the  middle  of  tl)c  floor — the  door 
being  left  open — Archer's  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  great  pile  of  books  which  rose 
up  behind  the  man's  head,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  volumes  of  a  less 
substantial  kind — namely,  of  smoke.  The 
broker  had  been  a  sailor  ;  had  lost  one  leg  ; 
had  a  pension  ;  and  was  a  good-natured  and 
rather  humorous  sort  of  a  fellow.  Seeing 
Archer  make  a  pause  in  front  of  his  door, 
he  rose  and  invited  him  to  come  in.  If  the 
pile  of  books  he  saw  there  were  very  attrac- 
tive to  him,  there  they  were  at  his  service  ! 
They  had  recently  come  into  his  possession 
with  a  lot  of  old  furniture  for  a  bad  debt.  In 
his  early  days  men  did  not  read  as  much  as 
they  do  now.  But  now,  he  supposed,  peo- 
ple might  be  found  who  would  read  right 
through  a  good  many  of  these  old  things. 
He  would  sell  them  cheap  enough,  and  be 
glad  of  the  riddance.  Thus  discoursing,  he 
snuffed  tlie  candle  with  his  fingers,  and  held 
it  up  in  the  air.  On  examination,  Archer 
found  this  stack  of  books  to  be  the  entire 
works  of  Voltaire,  in  ninety  volumes,  and  of 
Goethe,  in  sixty  volumes. 

"  A  library  !"  exclaimed  Archer.  "  And 
how  full  of  the  richest  materials  of  virit,  of 
knowledge,  of  imagination,  of  design — of  va- 
riety, never  verging  upon  plagiarism  or  tri- 
viality— of  reason  and  wisdom,  even  Vy'hen 
conveyed  in  the  m.ost  grotesfiue  or  absurd 
forms — of  energies  inexhaustible  by  ago — 
of  old  age  which  rather  resembles  the  re- 
newal of  youth." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  roared  the  broker.  "  I 
was  just  going  to  say  you  should  liavc  them 
all  for  a  mere  song  ;  but  after  what  you  have 
said,  I  must  have  something  handsome,  and 
worthy  of  these  fine  speeches." 
,  "  Oh,"  said  Archer,  "  I  only  said  what  I 
thought  of  their  value.  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy  such  a  mass  of  books  ;  and  I  would  re- 
commend you  by  no  means  to  sell  them  for 
a  mere  song,  as  they  appear  to  be  complete, 
and  are  really  valuable." 

"  Well,  now,  I  call  that  handsome  of  you. 
But  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word.  I  said — 
or  I  was  going  to  say — you  should  have  them 
for  a  song.  Come,  now,  what  will  you 
give  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  it." 


"  Yes,  yes,  you  can.  What  will  you 
give  ?  Will  live  pounds  hurt  you,  and  take 
the  wiiole  boiling  of  them  ?" 

"  Wliat,  the  whole  of  them  !  Why,  any 
second-hand  bookseller  will  give  you  double 
that  sum,  at  least." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that ;  I'll  sell  them  to 
you.  If  you'll  give  me  five  pounds,  they're 
yours." 

Archer  hesitated.  Here  was  an  opportu- 
nity !  Such  a  bargain  would  never  offer  it- 
self again.  It  so  happened  that  Archer's 
finances  were  just  now  at  a  low  ebb,  and  a 
five  pound  note  was  literally  all  the  money 
he  possessed.  But  then,  money  was  due  to 
him  for  an  article  in  a  quarterly  journal  ; 
and  a  literary  acquaintance,  who  had  bor- 
rowed a  small  amount  from  him,  would  be 
sure  to  send  it  in  a  day  or  two,  as  he  had 
promised.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  leave 
himself  without  a  shilling  ;  still,~  this  would 
only  last  for  a  tew  days,  or  hours  perhaps, 
and  such  a  bargain  was  not  to  be  missed. 
He  accordingly  made  the  purchase,  and 
handed  over  the  money,  together  with  his 
address,  apologising  for  the  small  ness  of  the 
amount  for  books  of  so  much  greater  value, 
and  assuring  the  broker  that  he  was  doing 
himself  a  great  wrong.  The  old  fellow  was 
so  pleased  v/ith  these  handsome  admissions, 
that  he  exhausted  all  his  sea  eloquence  to 
induce  Archer  to  step  in  and  take  a  tumbler 
of  punch  ;  finding,  liowever,  that  he  could 
not  prevail,  he  bethought  him  of  a  great  plas- 
ter bust  of  another  outlandish  person,  named 
"  Spiller,"  or  "  Smeller,"  or  something  like 
that,  v.'hich  he  had  got  with  the  books,  and 
had  sent  over  to  Gosport,  to  bo  painted  red, 
and  set  up  over  a  timber-yard.  It  was  a  cast 
from  a  celebrated  marble  one,  by  another 
eminent  outlandisli  chap,  whose  name  was 
written  upon  this  bit  of  paper — "  Thorwald- 
sen."  This  catt  he  begged  Archer  would 
accept  as  a  present,  if  lie  had  auy  liking  for 
such  a  thing.  He  bad  got  an  odd  volume 
with  the  iiamo  of  the  bust  in  the  title-page 
— '•  Friedrich  Schiller." 

For  some  time  Archer  declined  to  listen 
to  the  proposal  ;  at  length,  however,  he 
suflered  himself  to  bo  persuaded,  arid  de- 
parted, ho  and  the  old  broker  being  equally 
pleased  with  each  other.  The  books  would 
be  sent  to-mormw  ;  for  the  bust,  the  broker 
was  to  write  to  Gosport,  and  it  would  be  for- 
warded to'  Archer  by  some  means  or  other  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  carriage  should  not  cost 
him  much. 

Othcf  events  of  importance  were  now  in 
rapid  progress. 

Within  a  week  after  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Sainton  had  the  long  conversation  with  Har- 
ding, a  meeting  took  place  at  Mr.  Short's 
lodgings,  when  it  was  finally  determined  that 
Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  Short,  and  Mr.  Sainton, 
should  constitute  themselves  as  the  Acting 
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Committee  of  a  Company  for  Irish  Smack- 
buildine;'.  and  the  Provisional  Committee  of 
a  projected  Anglo-Celtic  Company  for  Irish 
Fisheries — with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber. Harding  had  agreed  to  join  Mr.  Bain- 
ton,  who  liad  also  engaged  two  or  three  racJrc 
first-rate  hands,  with  whom  ho  was  to  set 
out  for  Ireland  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  commence  operations.  Mr.  Short  said 
he  should  very  shortly  follow  him,  and  was 
most  anxious  Mr.  Walton  should  accompany 
him. 

To  this  Mr.  Walton  decidedly  objected  on 
account  of  the  sea-voyage.  True,  it  was 
only  a  voyage  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours 
from  Liverpool  ;  but  a  man  might  as  easily 
be  drowned  in  the  course  of  eighteen  hours 
as  eighteen  months — in  fact,  it  would  take  a 
very  little  time  to  drown  him,  if  he  fell  over- 
board, or  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom. — 
Mr.  Short  assured  lim  there  was  not 
the  least  danger  ;  that  they  could  go 
over  in  the  day,  if  he  disliked  a  night  trip  ; 
that  he  did  not  ask  Mr.  Walton  to  remain  in 
Ireland,  but  only  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Dub- 
lin for  a  short  time,  together  with  Miss 
Walton,  who  would  find  many  sources  of 
amusement  in  that  city,  while  they  combined 
business  with  pleasure  in  tailing  a  jaunt 
along  the  coast  of  Waterford,  and  other 
counties,  to  taste  the  fish. 

"  Eat,  or  be  eaten  !"  murmured  Mr.  Wal- 
ton. "  I  do  not  much  fancy  the  alternative  ; 
nor  do  I  at  all  know  that  my  daughter 
would  like  to  go.  However,  we  will  see 
about  it.  I  can  ask  her  ;  and  she  can  talk 
the  matter  over  with  Archer.  Perhaps  he 
would  hke  to  go." 

"  Oh,  but  it  would  scarcely  bo  worth  Mr. 
Archer's  while,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Short,  "  as 
your  stay  would  be  so  brief  ;  and  I  fear,  be- 
sides, that  my  house  in  Dublin  is  scarcely 
large  enough  to  enable  me  to  include  him  in 
the  invitation' — as,  of  course,  I  should  wish 
to  do." 

The  last  words  were  drawled  out  by  Mr. 
Short  with  an  uncomfortable  fexpression. 
The  fact  was,  he  did  not  want  Archer  to 
come — it  would  interfere  with  his  plan — he 
was  altogether  perplexed  at  the  idea.  In 
truth,  Mr.  Short  did  not  at  present  know 
whether  he  had  any  real  design  upon  Mary's 
heart, — or  whether  his  own  was  seriously 
affected,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  very 
indifferent  kind.  He  rallied,  however,  with 
the  declaration  that  Mr.  Walton  should  do 
whatever  was  most  agreeable  to  himself ; 
and,  moreover,  the  time  for  their  departure 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Something  important 
was  '0  precede  this.  Mr.  Short  annoimced 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  bright  thought  for 
raising  funds  to  assist  them  in  capital.  He 
would  not  just  now  tell  them  what  it  was, 
but  it  was  something  which  would  produce 
a  public  sensation,  and  bring  their  project 


into  notoriety  by  the  most  admirable  of  all 
means  of  advertisement,  viz.,  an  extensive 
advertisement,  which  would  increase  their 
funds  instead  of  being  paid  out  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MR.  short's  project  OF  AN  AMATEUR  DRA- 
MATIC PERFORMANCE. MR.  WALTON  STU- 
DIES   THE    PART    OF    TITUS    ANDRONICUS. 

archer's   critique    on    THE    TRAGEDY. — 

'      MR.    WALTON  QUARRELS  WITH   ARCHER. 

MARY  AND  MISS  LLOYD  GO  FOR  A  SAIL 
IN  THE  NEW  BOAT  WITH  HARDING. — 
ARCHER   AND   HIS   BOOKS. 

It  turned  out  that  the  bright  idea  which 
Mr.  Short  announced  to  have  dawned  upon 
him,  was  nothing  less  than  an  amateur  dra- 
matic performance  of  one  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedies,  in  aid  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  He 
explained  to  his  friends  that  he  intended  the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  their  patriotic  pro- 
ject of  smack-building,  as  the  first  natural 
and  necessary  step  in  the  promotion  of  suc- 
cessful fishing  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Walton  said 
he  trusted  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  de- 
ception upon  the  public  was  involved  in  the 
undertaking,  and  nothing  that  savored  of  a 
"  job."  Mr.  Short  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  assuring  him  that,  so  far  from  the 
slightest  deception  or  under-hand  work  be- 
ing contemplated,  he  intended  to  announce 
himself  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  to  pledge  himself  that  every  farthing  of 
the  receipts  of  the  night  should  be  devoted 
to  assist  their  undertaking  in  Ireland.  He 
should  call  upon  all  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
army  and  navy,  of  Portsmouth  and  the  vici- 
nity, to  assist  him.  Mr.  Walton  said  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  that.  So  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  select  a  play. 

It  must  be  from  Shakspeare.  Something 
highly  legitimate  and  classical,  in  order  to 
be  as  fiir  as  possible  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary exhibitions  at  the  Portsmoutli  theatre. 
Something,  at  the  same  time,  dreadful  and 
original,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  taste  for  hor- 
rors, vi'hich  was  manifestly  very  popular  in 
these  parts.  Also,  something  shocking — in 
the  sense  of  a  dramatic  shock— which  yet 
should  not  be  of  a  kind  to  shock  the  nerves 
of  ladies  too  seriously,  nor  outrage  their 
sense  of  decorum  to  an  unbearable  degree. 
But,  as  it  was  sagely  remarked  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, the  public  would  bear  almost  anything 
under  the  name  of  Shakspeare  ;  he  was 
therefore  the  only  poet  for  their  purpose  ; 
and  of  all  his  tragedies  the  one  best  suited  to 
their  wishes  was  "  Titus  Andronicus." 
That  it  contained  some  scenes,  and  a  few 
expressions  here  and  there,  which  no  mo- 
dern audience  whatever  would  be  likely  to 
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endure,  under  any  authority  or  pretence, 
was  admitted  by  Mr.  Short  ;  all  this,  how- 
ever, could  be  managed  ;  and  he  and  Mr. 
Walton  proceeded  in  due  form  to  erase  and 
alter,  according  to  their  judgment,  and  the 
requisition  of  their  stage,  iust  as  managers 
and  actors  do  with  the  other  (undoubted) 
plays  of  Shakspeare. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  play  as  "  Titus 
Andronicus,"  for  "  strong  effect  ?"  Cer- 
tainly not.  "None  but  itself  could  belts 
parallel."  The  British  public  liad  never 
seen  it  acted — that  is,  never  within  the  me- 
mory of  man  ;  for  there  is  no  knowing  how 
often  it  might  have  been  acted  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  public  stomach  was 
so  much  stronger.  But  did  not  this  very 
fact  of  superior  strength  in  the  region  afore- 
said, render'  the  attempt  to  revive  this  glut 
of  tragic  horrors  very  temeritous,  and  of 
equivocal  result  ?  They  reasoned  upon  this. 
Yes,  it  did,  in  one  sense  ;  it  did  not  in  ano- 
ther sense  ;  it  was  all  the  better  for  them, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  if  the  tragedy  was 
damned  (all  the  tickets  havingbeen  paid  for) 
what  did  Mr.  Short  care  ?  Besides,  the 
name  of  Shakspeare  supported  them,  and  it 
was  not  etiquette  ever  to  damn  the  acting  of 
amateurs,  even  if  execrable,  of  which  there 
could  be  little  apprehension  in  the  present 
case.  It  was  as  well,  however,  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  prudence  :  they  determined, 
therefore,  that  a  private  play-bill  should  be 
circulated,  announcing  that,  on  a  certain 
night,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth, 
"  a  party  of  distinguished  amateurs,  by  par- 
ticular desire,  will  have  the  honor,  under  the 
highest  patronage,  to  represent  Shakspeare's 
inimitable  tragedy  of  '  Titus  Andronicus' — 
the  horrors  being  all  adapted  to  the  modern 
taste." 

Now,  I\Ir.  Walton  was  pretty  well  aware, 
in  his  own  mind,  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  perhaps  liked  it  all 
the  better  on  that  account  ;  but  Mr.  Short, 
though  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  was  partly 
blinded  by  his  vanity  in  the  idea  of  the  fine 
figure  he  should  make  dressed  up  in  crimson 
baize  and  rabbit's  fur,  as  the  Emperor  Sa- 
turninus,  and  partly  by  the  conceited  self- 
complacency  he  felt  in  carrying  out  his 
bright  idea  of  obtaining  patronage  and  noto- 
riety for  their  new  project  in  Ireland. 

They  proceeded  to  distribute  the  dramatis 
jiersoiv.u  in  the  following  manner  : — Satur- 
ninus  was  to  be  represented  by  Mr.  Short — 
ho  had  already  ordered  the  dress.  Titus 
Andronicus  was  to  be  enacted  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, who  could  naturally  assume  a  venerable 
and  stately  presence.  Archer  would,  no 
doubt,  feel  a  pleasure  to  appear  as  a  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  and  would  therefore 
jump  at  the  part  of  Marcus  Andronicus. 
There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Bassi- 
anus,  who  is  in  love  with  Lavinia,  would 


not  be  a  good  part  for  Archer,  and  Mr, 
Short  said  it  might  be  as  well  to  give  him 
his  choice  ;  but  if  Archer  declined  the  lat- 
ter, then  Mr.  Short  had  a  young  lawyer  in 
his  eye,  who  would  do  it  capitally,  or,  at  all 
events,  pretty  well  considering.  The  Sena- 
tors and  Tribunes  of  the  People,  who  do  not 
speak,  might  be  very  well  represented  by 
Harding,  and  several  tall,  respectable  ship- 
wrights v/hom  he  could  recommend.  Mr. 
Carle  Kohl  would  also  look  very  well,  dressed 
as  a  Senator  ;  and  Mr.  Downs  should  be  one 
of  the  leading  Goths.  Mr.  Walton  laughed 
very  much  at  this.  A  dashing  young  artil- 
lery officer  had  agreed  to  take  the  part  of 
Lucius  ;  and  a  Major  of  tiie  garrison — a 
very  short,  and  very  corpulent  gentleman, 
with  a  broad,  red,  salamander  face — had  al- 
ready called  twice  upon  Mr.  Short  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  begging  that  the  part 
of  Aaron  the  Moor  might  be  reserved  for 
him.  The  rest  of  the  characters  would  be 
filled  up  from  the  company  already  engaged 
at  the  theatre. 

"  I  almost  think,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  paus- 
ing, "  that  we  had  better  not  go  on  with 
this.  I  like  the  idea  vastly.  It  amuses  and 
interests  me  excessively.  I  think  I  could 
speak  Andronicus  well  enough,  even  in  the 
longest  speeches  ;  I  should  try  and  dress 
him  well,  before  a  large  glass  ;  and  I  think 
I  could  look  him  well, — do  all  his  weeping 
well,  and  walk  him  well ; — but  somehow  I 
begin  to  feel  very  nervous  about  it,  and  from 
the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
there  is  something  within  me  that  wishes  to 
back  out  of  the  whole  affair." 

Mr.  Short  took  great  pains  to  re- assure 
the  nervous  gentleman,  and  having  even- 
tually succeeded,  sat  down  to  write  notes  to 
Archer  and  several  others.  Mr.  Walton 
walked  briskly  home,  and  with  an  imposing 
air  told  Mary  all  about  it. 

"  Does  Archer  know  of  this  ?"  asked 
Mary,  with  rather  an  uncomfortable  look. 

"  By  this  time  he  does,  no  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  Walton.  "  The  secret  has  been  very 
closely  kept  up  to-day.  I  have  just  left  Short 
writing  a  note  to  inform  Archer  that  we 
count  upon  his  services  as  an  excellent  re- 
presentative of  Marcus  Andronicus,  or  of 
Bassianus.  He  was  also  to  virrite  a  note  to 
Captain  Standish  Holland,  to  inform  him 
that  the  part  of  Lucius,  the  spirited  son  of 
Titus  Andronicus,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
is  allotted  to  him ;  and  another  note  to  Ma- 
jor Grimshawe,  to  assure  him  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Aaron,  the  diabolical  Moor,  will  be 
expressly  reserved  for  him,  and  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  getting  up  the  tragedy,  are 
highly  flattered  by  the  interest  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  part,  and  feel  confident  that  it 
will  find  a  most  appropriate  representative  in 
him." 

"  But,"  said  Mary,  with  a  troubled  air,  "  I 
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heartily  wiyh  you  were  not  to  bo  one  of  the  ,  then  proceeded  to  dictate  all  his  own 
performers  in  this  horrible  tragedy— and  es-  speeches  to  the  end  of  Act  I.  As  there  was 
peciaJly,  the  principal  hereof  it— so  very  not  much  for  Titns  to  say  or  do  in  the 
unsuitable  to  you'in  all  respects."  second  act,  and  as  Mr.  Walton  had  now  be- 
«  Dont  be  a  wet  blanket  to  your  loving  come  very  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  great 
father,  my  dear,  exclaimed  Mr.  Walton  im-  excitements  and  v/oes  of  the  part  thev  pro- 
patiently,  and  rather  nettled.  '•  Don't  check  cecded  at  once  to  the  third  act '  He  was 
my  happy  impulses— don't  seek  to  prevent  anxious  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
those  liarmlsss  recivations  which  are  need-    lines 


ful  to  my  health  of  body  and  mind — and 
don't  be  blind  to  the  undor-curront  of  busi- 
ness tlicro  is  in  all  tliis  apparent  extrava- 
gance. Short  is  a  deep  card,  1  can  assure 
you." 

Mary  very  much  doubted  the  depth  of  the 
whole  pack  in  which  such  a  card  as  Mr.  Sh  ;rt 
could  assume  any  position  of  profundity  ; 
she,  however,  said  no  more.  She  had  been 
accustomed  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
mother  to  humor  her  father  in  most  of  his 
fancies,  and  to  find  a  pleasure  in  his  pecu- 
liar humors,  both  of  speech  and  action,  so 
far  as  private  life  was  concerned ;  and  al- 
though she  was  much  annoyed  at  his 
present  intention  of  exhibiting  them  in  pub- 
lic, and  in  a  character  where  they  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  most  inappropriate,  she 
determined  not  to  oppose  him  in  the  matter, 
and  to  give  him  what  assistance  he  needed 
in  studying  and  dressing  for  the  part.  She 
was,  however,  secretly  in  hopes  that  some- 
thing would  happen,  or  that  he  would  alter 
his  mind  before  the  fatal  night  arrived. 

As  next  week  was  fixed  for  the  first  re- 
hearsal, there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  Mr. 
Wakon  immediately  commenced  his  study 
of  the  arduous  part  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
He  requested  Mary  to  copy  out  all  the  more 
lengthy  speeches  that  fall  to  his  lot,  and 
he  wished  her  to  do  so  f-om  his  dictation. 
Seizing  the  book,  therefore,  and  placing 
himself  in  an  attitude  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  a  sonorous  voice  and  sententious 
euphony,  he  pronounced  the  first  few  lines 
of  Titus's  opening  speech,  after  his  entrance, 
preceded  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  coffin  of  one  of  his 
sons : — 


"Hail!    Rome;  victorious  in  thy  mournin!'  weeds." 

•  _ 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  "  the  bearers 

will,  of  course,  set   down  the  coffin  of  mv 

son   in   a  conspicuous   place  on    my    left 
hand : — 

"  liO !  as  the  bark  tliat  lias  discharged  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  tlie  bay 
From  whence,  at  first,  she  weighed  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears: 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome." 

"  Take  care,  Mary,  that  the  night  before 
the  representation  we  don't  forget  tlie  laurel 
boughs.  Send  to  Tims's,  the  greengrocer's, 
for  them,  and  set  them  in  water  in  a  wash- 
hand  basin  to  keep  fresh  and  green  for  me  to 
take  with  me  to  the  theatre."     Mr.  Walton 


'  For  two-and-twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
Because  tliey  died  in  honor's  lofty  bed. 
For  t/tce,  good  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  langour,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears." 

Ilerc  Mr.  Walton  slowly  stooped,  and, 
with  a  reddening  face,  gradually  extended 
himself  along  the  carpet.  "  I  have  now 
thrown  myself  upon  the  ground,"  said  he, 
'■  in  utter  misery,  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing execution  of  my  two  sons,  Martius  and 
Quintus — 

"  Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite !" 

I  Mr.  Walton  drew  forth  a  large  Barcelona 
silk  handkerchief,  with  a  brown  pattern 
!  upon  a  yellow  ground,  and  held  it  to  his 
forehead.  "  You  observe,  Mary,"  said  he, 
"  tliat  while  I  give  to  the  eye  of  the  audience 
the  usual  indication  of  a  flood  of  tears,  I  yet 
attend  to  the  spirit  of  my  author,  by  holding 
my  handkerchief  in  such  a  position  that  it 
cannot  intercept  any  of  the  shower  with 
which  Titus  proposes  to '  stanch  the  dry 
earth's  appetite.'  " 

As  it  would  have  cost  Mr.  Walton  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  rise  from  the  position  of 
misery  in  which  he  had  prostrated  himself — 
as  the  misery  continued — and  as  there  was 
in  fact  no  stage  direction  to  the  effect  that 
Titus  should  rise — he  sat  up,  and  continued 
the  scene,  raising  his  voice  to  its  highest 
pitch,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
lines, — 

"  What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  7 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy  f 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
But  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. 
Give  me  a  sword — I'll  chop  ofl"  my  hands — " 


"  Don't  you  think,  Mary,  the  right  readings 
would  be  hand;  for  how  could  he  chop  off 
both  hands  ?  Nevertheless,  as  both  Lavinia's 
hands  had  been  chopped  off,  and  Titus  is 
threatening  to  do  to  himself  what  had  been 
done  to  his  daughter,  the  term  hands  is  both 
correct  and  impracticable.  Never  mind — 
I'll  take  the  passage  as  it  stands ;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  produce  a  fine  effect — 

"  My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
But  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds." 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Archer 
entered.  As  Mr.  Walton  sat  facing  the 
door,  with  his  hands  extended,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  lines  were  addressed  to  Archer. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Archer,  striving  in 
vain  to  keep  his  countenance,  "  I  could  al- 
most wish  that  a  part  of  your  present  grief 
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were  a  reality,  rather  than  that  yon  should 
have  lent  yourself  to  this  absurd  under- 
taking." 

"  Absurd  undertaking  !"  said  Mr.  Walton, 
putting  his  large  Barcelona  handkerchief 
with  a  flustered  air  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,"  said  Archer, 
"  if  a  note  which  I  just  received  from  Mr. 
Short  be  seriously  intended.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  joke  ?" — and  lie  turned  to  Mary,  as 
if  to  ask  her  to  explain. 

"They  really  mean  to  do  it,"  said  Mary, 
endeavoring  to  look  unconcerned  about  it. 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  said  Mr.  Walton, 
rising  from  the  floor,  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  closed,  bur  keeping  tlie  place  with  his 
fore-finger.  "  1  hope  you  don't  decline  to 
take  the  part  of  Marcus  Andronicus?" 

"  I  certainly  must  decline  it." 

"  Bassianus,  then  ?" 

"  And  Bassianus  too." 

"  What  part  will  you  take,  then  ?  You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you'll  decline  alto- 
gether to  join  us  ?     We  build  upon  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Archer,  "  you  should 
do  that.  Nothing  should  induce  me  to  join 
in  such  an  attempt." 

"  Why  not  ?"  ,  exclaimed  Mr.  Walton. 
"  you  quite  astonish  me  !  You,  a  poet  and 
a  reformer,  decline  to  avail  yourself  of  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  of  repeating  the  poetry 
of  immortal  Shakspeare  in  public,  and  of 
having  the  noble  words  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  or  a  devoted  lover,  put  into  your 
mouth.  I  say  again,  that  I  am  astonished  at 
it.     What  can  possibly  be  your  motives?" 

"  I  have  a  general  dislike  to  the  whole 
thing,"  replied  Archer,"  and  some  reasons 
in  particular." 

"  As  for  your  general  dislike,"  said  Mr. 
Walton,  '■  that  for  it !"  (and  he  gave  a  loud 
snap  with  his  finger  and  thumb)  ;  "  but  with 
regard  to  your  particular  reasons,  perhaps 
you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  mention  a 
few  of  them  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Archer, '"  I  do 
not  believe  the  tragedy  to  have  been  written 
by  Shakspeare." 

"  You  don't !  Why  don't  you  ?  It  is  al- 
ways included  with  the  rest  of  his  works, 
and  there  is  the  same  authority  for  it,  is  there 
not,  that  there  is  for  any  of  the  others  ?" 

"  Not  the  same  authority,  I  think.  There 
maybe  printer's  auihority  for  it,  and  anti- 
quarian research  may  be  in  its  favor,  but  in- 
ternal evidence  is  wanting  ;  nay,  is  strong 
against  it." 

"  Oh  !  you  literary  gentlemen  are  always 
full  of  strange  notions,  and  whims,  and  fig- 
ments, which  you  flatter  yourselves  are 
proofs  of  original  thinking.  In  what  play  of 
Shakspeare's  will  you  find  more  noble  and 
sententious  declamation,  more  towering  elo- 
quence of  grief,  more  mellifluous  versifica- 
tion, than  in  '  Titus  Andronicus  ?'     Where, 


for  instance,  lot  me  ask  you,  will  you  find 
anything  more  imposing  than  in  the  lines  ? — 

"  For  now  1  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock 
Envii'on'd  with  a  wUdfniess  of  sen. 
Who  inarlcs  tlie  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave  !" 

Mr.  Walton  had  placed  himself  in  a  dig- 
nified attitude  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  ex- 
tended his  hands  alternately  to  the  different 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  room — 

"  Expectinf;  ever  when  some  envious  snrge 
Will  in  his  brinisli  lK)weh  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretche'l  sons  are  gone  ! 
Here  stands  ray  other  son — " 

Mr.  Walton  pointed  to  the  -coal-scuttle 
but  without  seeing  it — 

"  a  banished  man  ! 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes." 

Mr.  Walton  pointed  to  Mary  as  the  ima- 
ginary representative  of  his  weeping  brother. 
She  turned  her  head  aside,  while  Archer 
stooped  to  adjust  one  of  his  boots,  in  order  to 
govern  his  risibility. 

"  No  one,"  said  Archer,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  speak,  "  can  deny  the  existence  of 
splendid  passages,  mixed  with  many  which 
are  preposterous  and  revolting ;  it  is  the 
general  design  of  the  tragedy,  no  less  than 
many  of  the  component  parts,  which  I  think 
essentially  un-Shakspearian.  They  equally 
set  the  natural  elements  of  passion,  reason, 
and  the  dramatic  art,  at  defiance." 

"  As  to  the  dramatic  art  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Walton,  "  I  know 
no  more  about  it  than  Aristotle  ;  but  for  what 
you  say  about  passion  and  reason  in  '  Titus 
Andronicus,'  here  are  the  lines  that  shall  put 
you  down — 

"  '  If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wa.x  mad, 

Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swollen  face  T 
And  wilt  thou  have  a.rea$on  for  this  coil  1 
1  am  the  sea  !'  " 

"  The  prodigality  of  disgusting  horrors," 
replied  Archer,  "  not  only  unfit  to  be  exhi- 
bited on  a  stage,  but  even  unfit  to  be  read, 
makes  me  doubt  the  play  to  hav.e  been  writ- 
ten by  Shakspeare.  It  is  more  like  the 
work  of  another  great  but  disorderly  genius 
of  the  same  period.  I  have  many  reasons 
for  thinking  this.  Here  are  a  few  of  them. 
By  the  mixture  in  '  Titus  Androijicus  '  of 
splendid  power  with  gross  bombast ;  of  the 
most  affecting  tenderness,  alternating  with 
the  most  brutal  ferocity  ;  by  a  certain  mono- 
tonous sweetness  in  the  versification,  the 
more  conspicuous  when  gently  announcing 
some  horrible  atrocity  ;  by  the  presence  of 
a  reckless  and  remorseless  will,  and  the  ab- 
sence ofalljudgment,  wise  moral  sentiments, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  by  the  me- 
chanical structure  of  the  lines,  which  seldom 
contain  the  eleventh,  or  apoggiatura  syllable, 
and  scarcely  ever  end  with  a  double  syllable 
(both  of  which  are  common  in  Shakspeare)  ; 
by  the  introduction  of  Latin  lines  and  cou- 
plets; by  the  hard-favored  and  uninteresting 
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characters  of  the  women  ;  and  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  sceptical  speculations — to  defy  the 
gods — and  to  plunge  with  the  passion  of  the 
hour  into  eternity,  and  identify  the  imme- 
diate fire  of  the  heart  with  infinite  space  and 
futurity — I  should  say  that  this  tragedy  was 
the  work  of  Christopher  Marlowe." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  after  a 
pause,  "  all  I  shall  say,  in  reply  to  your  cri- 
tique, is  simply,  that  it  is  mis-timed  and  un- 
friendly. If  you  had  been  disposed  to  take 
a  part  in  the  play  yourself,  we  should  have 
heard  nothing  of  all  this;  nor  do  I  much 
think  you  would  have  troubled  yourself 
about  the  matter,  if  professional  actors  had 
been  going  to  perform  the  tragedy.  It  is 
merely  because  we  are  amateurs  that  you 
fall  upon  our  tragedy  in  this  unfeeling  man- 
ner. No  doubt  you  think  that  amateurs  can 
only  make  themselves  ridiculous — that  noth- 
ing is  to  be  done  on  the  stage,  without  the 
regular  course  of  training  for  years." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Archer,  "  that  I 
am  influenced  by  no  si:ch  feeling,  and  that  I 
think  no  such  thing.  I  believe  that  a  man  to  be 
a  good  actor  must  be  born  one  ;  though  he 
needs,  like  the  poet,  both  study  and  practice  to 
attain  perfection,  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  en- 
tireness  of  any  representation.  Without 
original  genius,  it  is  all  in  vain,  and  no  long 
course  of  study  and  practice  can  make  him 
a  fine  actor.  But  with  genius,  a  very  little 
of  this  work  will  enable  him  to  accomplish 
all  the  essential  parts  admirably;  as  we 
have  often  seen.  Admirable  actors  are  very 
rare  indeed  upon  the  stage  ;  they  abound  in 
private  life.     The  art  is  over-rated." 

"Then,  in  Heaven's  name!"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Walton,  "  why  are  you  not  with  us  ? 
You  blow  hot,  and  you  blow  cold.  What 
are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  I  merely  meant,"  said  Archer,  "  to  ex- 
press my  aversion  to  the  representation  of 
this  tragedy,  and  to  seeing  a  man  like  your- 
self, whom  I  respect  for  his  kindly  heart, 
and  many  excellent  qualities — independent 
of  my  position  with  regard  to  your  daughter 
— thus  exposing  himself  in  pubhc  as  the  per- 
petrator of  shocking  horrors." 

"  But  they  will  all  be  adapted  to  the  mo- 
dern taste,"  interposed  Mr.  Walton. 

At  this,  Archer  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer. 

"  Hands  chopped  off,  or  throats  cut — heads 
brought  in  upon  the  stage — to  say  nothingof 
a  human  pie  !  By  wbiat  substitution  of  a 
Newgate  hangman,  a  Clare-market  butcher, 
or  the  skill  of  a  Gunter  or  Soyer,  can  you 
possibly  adapt  these  things  to  the  modern 
taste  ?  Had  you  chosen  some  play  within 
the  bounds  of  decency,  and  selected  for  your- 
self some  character  appropriate  to  your 
natural  pleasant  humor,  cordial  nature,  and 
portly  English  appearance,  the  case  would 
have  been  different." 


I     "  Portly  English  appearance  !"  cried  Mr. 
Walton,    with  warmth ;    for,    although   he 
would  have  felt  complimsnted  by  this  at  any 
I  other  time,  he  was  now   inflated   with  the 
j  idea  of  being  TitUb  Andronicns — "  I  under- 
stand you,  sir  !  you   n^ean  to  say  that  I  am 
j  too  fat   for  the  part — that  I  am   too  John 
BuUish.     I  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Mary,"  cried  Archer,  reproachfully, 
'•  how  can  you  have  encouraged  your  fa- 
ther to  get  himself  into  this  outrageous  posi- 
tion— this  unnatural  state  of  mind  ?" 

"  My  fiither  does  as  he  pleases,"  answered 
Mary,  with  an  equally  reproachful  tone,  and 
a  vexed  look.  She  thought  Archer  too  un- 
sparing in  his  remarks. 

"  I  declare  I  feel  ashamed  of  you  both," 
said  Archer — "  it  is  iny  regard  for  you  that 
compels  me  to  say  this.  Don't  you  both  see 
how  absurd  it  all  is  ?  And  Mr.  Short,  too, 
talks  of  it  as  a  fine  stroke  of  business — an 
advertisement — a  means  of  obcaining  noto- 
riety, and  some  insignificant  sum  cf  money 
to  help  a  fishing  project — a  project  to  take 
away  the  fish,  which  the  poor  Irishmen 
cannot  obtain  for  themselves,  for  want  of 
boats  and  capital !" 

"  Mr.  Archer  !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man, reddening,  and  stamping  upon  the 
hearth-rug  till  the  dust  flew  all  over  his  gai- 
ters, "  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice— and  you  are  not  entitled  to  insult  mo 
with  your  opinion." 

"  As  Mary's  father,  I  bog  your  pardon," 
said  Archer.  "  I  did  not  th.ink  of  offending." 
And  with  this  Archer  bowed,  and  immedi- 
ately left  the  room. 

While  our  histrionic  amateurs  were  bu- 
sily engaged  with  their  undertaking,  Mr. 
Walton's  nev/  boat  grew  rapidly  under  Har- 
ding's hands.  It  was  completed  and  launch- 
ed ;  and  the  day  being  fine,  Harding  went  to 
P»lr.  Walton  to  propose  that  he  should  be  the 
first  to  have  a  sail  in  her. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  boat  is  com- 
pleted," said  Mr.  Walton,  "  but  you  must 
perceive  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity,  however  favorable  and  delight- 
ful.— 

"  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a.  rock. 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  ! 
It' the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad? 
So  that  he  fears  tlio  big-swollen  envious  surge 
Will  iu  its  Lirinisli  bowels  swallow  him." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  difncult  it  is  npt  to  con- 
found one  speech  with  another.  I  have 
gone  wrong  soirievvhere,  only  in  these  fev/ 
lines." 

"  But  do  have  the  first  sail  in  your  boat," 
said  Harding,  "  if  it  is  only  fcr  half  an  hour." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Mr.  Walton.  "  My 
dear  Harding,  don't  ask  me,  there's  a  good 
fellow." 

At  this,  Harding  looked  so  much  disap- 
pointed, that  Mary  proposed  to  Miss  Lloyd 
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that  they  should  go  for  a  sail.  Miss  Lloyd 
aicquiesced.  Harding  sent  to  Archer,  but  he 
declined  the  invitation.  In  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  smoothly  skim- 
ming along  the  sunny  sea,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  filling  the  white  sails,  while  Mr. 
Walton,  being  unable  to  continue  the  study 
of  his  part,  was  occupying  himself  in  glee- 
ful agitation,  with  his  large  brass  telescope, 
watching  their  dazzling  course  over  the 
bright  waters. 

With  regard  to  the  party  in  the  boat,  they 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  it  excessively,  if  one 
might  judge  from  their  fresh  and  happy 
faces. 

"  I  wish  your  sister  Ellen  were  here," 
said  Mary,  "  I  think  she  would  like  this,  and 
besides,  she  v/ould  perhaps  sing  to  us." 

''•  That  she  would,"  said  Miss  Lloyd, 
"  and  though  she  has  some  alarms  about  the 
sea,  I  am  sure  we  could  none  of  us  have 
any  fear  of  shipwreck  while  Harding  was 
with  us." 

"  I  should  confidently  expect,"  said  Mary, 
"  that  he  would  carry  us  all  safely  on  shore, 
by  some  means  or  other." 

"  He  carried  you,  and  your  father  also, 
ashore  in  his  ai'ms,  did  he  not  ?"  said  Miss 
Lloyd. 

'•  Not  exactly  ashore,"  said  Mary,  smiling 
— she  was  about  to  add  something,  but 
checked  herself,  perhaps  perceiving  that 
Harding  was  turning  aside  his  head,  with  a 
very  discomposed  expression.  After  this, 
Mary  and  Miss  Lloyd  chatted  pleasantly 
about  Wales,  Mary  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  that  Ellen  Lloyd  would  very  shortly 
join  them  ;  but  as  for  poor  Harding,  he 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  quite  unable  to  reco- 
ver himself.  He  carefully  avoided  looking 
at  Mary.  The  strongest  men  have  their 
weaknesses,  and  difference  of  station  in  life 
does  not  supersede  human  sympathies  so 
much  as  is  generally  supposed.  If,  however, 
Harding  had  received  a  "  fatal  dart,"  he 
certainly  was  as  unconscious  of  the  depth 
of  it,  as  he  would  have  been  hopeless  of  any 
good  result. 

But  what  of  Voltaire,  and  Goethe,  and 
Thorwalds3n's  bust  of  Schiller  ? — had  they 
prevented  Archer  from  joining  in  this  sailing 
excursion  ?  In  a  great  measure  they  cer- 
tainly had  ;  for  although  Archer  was  ex- 
tremely displeased  at  Mary's  humoring  her 
father  in  his  absurd  undertaking  at  the  the- 
atre, he  would  hardly  have  allowed  that  to 
prevent  his  accompanying  her,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  all  these  books,  which  had  reached 
him  o.ily  an  hour  before,  packed  in  three  tea 
chests.  The  bust  of  Schiller  was  to  be  sent 
in  a  few  days  by  the  carrier. 

Archer  had  taken- out  all  the  books,  and 
having  strewn  them  all  round  him  upon  the 
carpet,  was  very  busy  in  collating  the  vo- 
lumes.    While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 


servant  girl  came  in,  and  presented  him  a 
little  dirty  bit  of  paper.  It  was  a  baker's 
bill  for  5*.  Qd.  Archer's  hand  mechanically 
moved  towards  his  pocket — he  paused  ab- 
ruptly, saying,  "  Oh — ah,  take  it  to  your 
mistress."  The  girl  went  out,  and  Archer 
proceeded  with  his  collation  of  the  books. 

Presently  the  girl  came  in  again,  with  an- 
other little  bit  of  paper.  It  was  for  a  pound 
of  composition  candles — llrf.,  and  a  pmt  of 
spermaceti  oil  for  a  night  lamp — \s.  4fl,  to- 
tal, 2s.  M.  "  Very  well,"  said  Archer, 
"  take  it  to  your  mistress." 

"  My  mistress  says  she  has  no  change, 
sir."' 

Archer  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  "  Very 
well,"  said  he,  "  leave  it  here." 

The  girl  walked  very  slowly  towards  the 
door — held  it  half  open  in  her  hand  for  some 
time, — and  slowly  went  out.  Archer  again 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling — then  looked  down 
at  nothing  ;  biting  his  lips.  Soon  after  this 
he  got  up  and  went  out  for  a  walk. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MR.  DOWNS'S  HONEST  JOHN  BULLISM. — AR- 
CHER AND  THE  MISS  LLOYDS  TAKE  CHARGE 
OF  AN  INVALID. MR.  WALTON  AND  HAR- 
DING VISIT  DONNTBROOK  FAIR. — THEY 
MEET   WITH   AN   OLD    ACQUAINTANCE. 

"  Bricks — bricks — before  all  your  moon- 
shine !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Downs,  "  bricks 
before  all  your  fine  feelings  and  fancies — 
bricks  before  all  your  sentiments  and  sci- 
ences, and,  with  a  little  mortar,  before  all 
your  poetry  and  philosophy  !  I  know  my 
trade,  and  I  stick  to  it,  and  thrive  by  it. 
Bricks  are  the  things  to  build  with — at  least 
in  England  :  you  may  build  with  thoughts 
and  dreams  in  Germany  ;  but  it  won't  do 
here.  Here  we  show  our  true  estimate  of 
poets  and  philosophers  by  their  treatment 
while  alive  among  us,  and  we  only  make  a 
fuss  about  them  after  death,  out  of  national 
vanity  ;  we  weigh  things  by  their  value  in 
the  scales  of  the  shop,  and  their  use  in  the 
house,  and  how  they  improve  our  faces  in 
the  looking-glass  ;  here  we  scout  all  new- 
fangledness,  and  hold  on,  every  dry  chip  of 
us,  as  long  as  we  possibly  can,  to  the  good 
old  blocks  ;  here,  everything  we  care  for  is 
good  sense,  and  plain  man's  English,  and 
wholesome  diet — and  all  is  mystery  which 
is  not  beef.  This  is  my  mind,  and  a  good 
sound  English  one  it  is,  Mr.  Karl  Kohl — a 
mind  in  top-boots,  sir,  that  never  danced  in 
French  shoes,  or  had  a  German  tailor  to  fit 
it  with  geometry  and  goose-skin." 

Mr.  Kohl  made  no  reply,  but  raised  him- 
self in  his  bed — where  he  was  laid  up  with 
an  attack  of  quinsey  —and  re-adjusted  his 
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spectacles,  looking  straight  at  Mr.  Downs, 
that  ho  might  the  better  understand  all  he 
was  saying. 

'•  What  a  condition,"  pursued  Mr.  Downs, 
"  what  a  condition  you  arc  in,  with  all  your 
sciences,  and  arts,  and  figments,  and  fan- 
cies !  Why  don't  Mesmerism  do  something 
for  you  ?  Oh,  it's  a  shocking  thing  to  see  a 
man,  who  has  your  sense  and  parts,  get  him- 
self into  such  a  scrape  !  History,  and  mu- 
sic, and  painting,  and  rhyming,  are  very  well 
— in  their  proper  place.  Even  scholarship 
and  sculpture  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at — al- 
together. But  they  are  the  very  devil  to 
any  one  who  has  his  bread  to  get.  There's 
no  sort  of  doubt  about  the  matter.  Don't 
suppose  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  all  this, 
merely  because  I  mean  to  help  you  clean 
out  of  this  pigeon-loft,  and  take  you  home 
to  my  house  for  a  few  weeks,  as  I  will  do, 
just  as  if  you  were  my  own  natural  brother: 
I  don't  assume  a  tile's  worth  on  this  score, 
not  a  bit  of  it.  I  don't  set  a  shameful  value 
on  money,  not  I  ;  but  I  do  hate  to  see  any- 
body bring  himself  to  the  dogs  for  the  sake 
of  phirosophy  or  poetry,  and  such  flimsy  un- 
vvorldliness  as  make  a  man  not  fit  to  live  in 
the  world  he's  bcfrn  to.  Now  try  and  get 
up,  and  come  along  with  me." 

Karl  Kohl  was  in  the  act  of  writing  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Downs  upon  a  slate,  (as  he 
could  not  well  speak  for  the  soreness  of  his 
throat,)  together  with  some  comment  upon 
the  diti'erent  view  he  took  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
puccs  from  Mr.  Downs,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Archer. 

Kc  came  v.'ith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walton, 
requesting  Mr.  Karl  Kohl  would  accept  of  a 
spare  bed  in  his  cottage,  if  Miss  Lloyd  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  of  the  invalid. 
As' she  had  cordially  expressed  her  readiness 
to  do  so,  Archer  had  come  in  a  fly  to  take 
him  there  immediately.  A  friendly  contest 
now  took  place  with  Mr.  Downs,  who  de- 
clared he  had  come  expressly  with  the  same 
intention,  and  that  Miss  Downs,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  with  him  in  Portsmouth,  was 
already  preparing  to  receive  Mr.  Kohl. 

"  No  doubt,  she  will  be  angry,"  said 
Archer,  "if  you  go  without  him." 

"  No  she  w'on't,"  said  Mr.  Downs. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Archer,  "  he  shall 
please  himself." 

"  No,  he  shan't,"  said  Mr.  Downs  ;  "  he 
shall  go  with  you.  Mr.  Walton  can  be  of 
more  service  to  him  than  I,  and  he  shall  do 
what's  best  for  him.     Good  day  !" 

Archer  accordingly  conveyed  Mr.  Karl 
Kohl  to  the  cottage,  and  then,  after  an  hour's 
gossip  with,  the  ladies,  returned  to  bis  lodg- 
ings. 

Having  received  information  from  a  mu- 
tual friend  in  London,  that  Michael  Salter 
was  wandering  about  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Snowden,  and  might  be  addressed 


at  the  Post-office,  Caernarvon,  where  he 
would  find  it  at  some  time  or  other,  Archer 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  reverting  happily  and 
gratefully  to  many  conversations  of  ten 
years  ago,  and  inclosing  his  sketch  of  the 
"  Three  Wise  Men."  He  wondered  if  Sal- 
ter would  recognise  the  resemblance  of  the 
first  Wise  Man  to  himself.  Men  seldom 
could  see  their  own  likenesses;  but  with 
such  an  intellect  as  that  of  Michael  Salter, 
there  was  no  knowing  what  he  might  see. 

This  communication  being  despatched, 
Archer  sat  down  to  work  at  the  Philosophi- 
cal Novel,  which,  beyond  doubt,  would 
make  his  fortune. 

To  return  to  our  friends  in  Dublin.  Mr. 
Short's  apology  having  been  considered  by 
Mr.  Walton  as  making  ample  atonement  for 
what  the  good-natured  old  gentleman  re- 
garded as  little  more-  than  the  efi"ect  of  a 
"  glass  too  much,"  their  amicable  under- 
standing was  not  much  interrupted  ;  but  Mr. 
Short  still  declared  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
continuance  of  Harding's  engagement  with 
them,  considering  himself  to  have  been  bru- 
tally insulted  "  in  his  own  house"  by  him. 
On  this  point,  therefore,  there  did  exist  a  dif- 
ference. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Walton  to  Har- 
ding, after  one  of  his  interviews  with  Mr. 
Short  upon  the  subject  of  the  errand  to  Scot- 
land, "  never  mind,  my  boy  ;  Short  conti- 
nues very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  lit- 
tle tussle  with  you  in  the  back  parlor,  and 
says  he  cannot  meet  you  again  with  any 
sort  of  pleasure.  He  is  a  man  of  very  deli- 
cate peculiarities  ;  and,  considering  that  he 
was  originally  a  market  gardener — a  man 
sprung  from  a  parsnip,  one  may  say, — his 
conduct  might  be  almost  thought  a  piece  of 
affectation.  But  never  mind.  Bainton  and 
I  will  see  justice  done  you  for  the  position 
you  resigned  in  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  and  instruct  you. 
To-day  is  Donnybrook  Fair.  Come,  let  us 
take  a  car,  and  go  and  have  a  look  at  it. 
We'll  leave  before  night-fall — before  the 
shillelah  comes  on." 

They  called  a  car  ;  they  mounted,  one  on 
each  side  ;  they  fell  into  the  long  line  of 
cars — a  rattling  chain,  two  miles  long,  of 
jaunting-cars,  reaching  from  Dublin  to  Don- 
nybrook— each  link  of  the  chain  galloping 
along  as  fast  as  the  horse  can  go  ;  in  fact, 
he  must  do  so,  or  he  would  be  galloped  over 
by  the  chain  behind.  One  two-mile  chain 
of  cars  runs  to  "  de  Brook ;"  another,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  runs  back,  with  a 
huge  cloud  of  dust  rolling,  in  an  equally 
continuous  volume,  along  the  middle  of  the 
road  between  them.  This  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  twalve  at  night.  And  the 
Fair  lasts  a  week.    - 

They  arrived  at  the  line  of  stationary- 
cars,  where  they  had  to  pull  up,  and  walk 
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the  rest  of  the  way.  There  was  a  third  mile 
of  these  cars  "  in  waiting  ;"  and  then  the 
town,  with  its  fiddler  and  jig  in  every  room 
of  every  house  ;  and  then  the  Fair — an  im- 
mense open  space  in  a  hollow  below  the 
road,  with  the  shows  arranged  in  a  great 
crescent. 

They  descended  from  the  high  road  by  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  at  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  Fair.  They  made  their  way 
through  the  foreground  of  roundabouts,  beer 
and  sandwich  stalls,  swings,  gambling-ta- 
hles,  sausage-frying,  potato-roasting,  and 
ballad-singing  groups,  till  they  reached  the 
grand  crescent  of  shows.  Plere  Mr.  Walton 
desired  to  enter  those  only  which  promised 
to  display  such  features  as  were  peculiar  to 
an  Irish  Fair,  and  this  famous  Fair  in  par- 
ticular. Not  readily  discovering  any  strik- 
ing.peculiarity,  however,  they  were  about  to 
proceed  to  a  large  colony  of  booths  and 
tents,  straggling  out  from  an  interval  in  the 
crescent,  when  their  attention  was  caught 
by  the  shrill  voice  of  a  man,  standing  upon 
a  little  stage,  dressed  in  a  ridiculously-cut 
scarlet  hunting-jacket.  He  wore  a  black 
wig,  with  a  profusion  of  curls,  and  had  an 
immense  pantomime  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a 
gilded  nib. 

"  If,"  said  the  showman,  addressing  the 
crowd, — "  If  ye  had  but  two  things  in  all  the 
worreld  to  enable  you  to  ascind  this  ladder, 
and  step  into  our  booth  and  take  a  taste  of 
the  wit  and  janius  you'd  find  inside,  your 
lives  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  morning  all 
your  days  afther.  But  two  things,  as  I  was 
sayin',  are  nadeful,  espicially  the  first  and 
second.  I  mane  curiosity — and  a  penny. 
What  is  curiosity  ?  It  is  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge,  as  a  Fair  is  the  diffusion  of 
the  same  among  the  paple.  And  no  one  is 
better  able  to  introduce  you  to  this,  than 
meeself  with  the  help  of  this  pen,  which  I 
hold  in  vartue  of  my  ofiice,  as  secretary  to 
the  Improvident  Dogs'  Institution.  There  I 
larnt  the  true  value  of  money,  which  inables 
me  to  assure  yoti  that  this  is  the  show, 
where,  in  spending  a  penny,  you  gain  a 
pound's  worth  of  iligant  instruction.  '  The 
Stupendous  Embellisher,'!  say! — Walk  up, 
and  listen  to  '  The  Stupendous  Embel- 
isher  !'  " 

Mr.  Walton  and  Harding  looked  at  each 
other,  and  laughed.  They  both  fancied  they 
had  heard  the  voice  before,  somewhere.  A 
twangling  sound  of  music  inside,  accom- 
panied by  several  blows  upon  a  drum  and  a 
gong,  attracted  a  number  of  persons  up  the 
ladder ;  and  Mr.  Walton,  with  an  amused 
look,  smilingly  followed  the  stream,  accom- 
panied by  Harding.  ^ 

The  little  booth  was  already  full,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  "  Stupendous  Embellish- 
er "  had  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

The  "  Embellisher "  was  a  figure  in  a 


long  green  cloak  which  swept  the  ground, 
and  he  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen 
feet  high.  He  had  an  immense  auburn  wig, 
a  flowing  beard,  a  face  whitened  with  'chalk, 
a  pair  of  immense  spectacles,  aptly  illustra- 
ting the  term  of  "  saucer  eyes,"  and  a  long 
scarlet  nose,  the  shape  of  a  boiled  lobster's 
claw.  In  his  hands  he  held  a  lyre,  (appa- 
rently manufactured  out  of  an  old  harp,  cut 
short,)  with  wiiich  he  accompanied  himself 
while  singing  the  following  : — 

The  landlord  to  the  poor 
Will  open  wide  his  dyor, 
Embrace  the  ra|.'ged,  sturviii};  num,  and  give  him  clothes 
and  food  ; 
Return  the  rint  and  pig, 
Saying— p:iy  me  with  a  jig. 
For  the  world  is  smoothed    with  blarney-stone  and 
wears  a  Sunday-hood. 

A  wheezin  can, 
E-)iigh  diddle  dan, 

High  diddle  dan — high  diddle  dan  ; 
A  wheezin  can. 
E-high  diddle  dan  !  I  ! 

iOonrr,  lyre  and  double-drum.) 

A-wine  go  ran  a-coo-rah  ! 

The  Government  will  say, 

Let's  tax  the  abscntay, 
Trate  Ireland  like  a  si!>ter,  and  a  land  of  loyal  blond  ; 

Do  justice  in  good  saison. 

And  by  raison  smolhtfr  tr.tison. 
For  the  world  is  smoothed    with  blarney-stone  and 
wears  a  Sunday-hood. 

A  wheezin  can, 
E-high  diddle  dan, 

High  diddle  dan — high  diddle  dan  ; 
A  wlieezin  can, 
E-liigh  diddle  dan  !  I  ! 

{Oong,  lyre,  aud  double-drum.) 

A-wine  go  ran,  a-coo-rah  ! 

This  song  was  sung  with  an  Irish  accent, 
most  curiously  mingled  with  an  accent  of  a 
totally  different  character,  as  though  the 
singer  had  endeavored  to  adopt  some  dialect 
which  was  foreign  to  him.  As  for  the 
chorus  of  gibberish,  it  was  certainly  of 
Welsh  origin.  Mr.  Walton  and  Harding 
bent  forward  to  scrutinise  "  The  Embellish- 
er," then  turned  their  faces,  towards  each 
other,  and  simultaneously  hurried  out  to  the 
little  platform  in  front  of  the  booth,  and 
walked  close  up  to  the  eloquent  showman.; — 
the  self-styled  secretary  to  the  "  Improvident 
Dogs'  Institution."  Their  eyes  met — there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  "  All  power 
to  yer  honner  !"  said  Rody. 

It  was  Rody  McMahon,  who  had  joined 
his  fortunes  with  William  Morgan  of  Dol- 
gelly,  and  they  hsd  now  come  over  to  try 
the  effect  of  their  combined  talents  at  Don- 
nybrook,  having  obtained  the  requisite  assis- 
tance of  a  hedge-schoolmaster  at  Kerry 

Mr.  Walton  greeted  Rody  very  cordially. 
He  then  shook  his  head  at  the  mode  of  life 
Rody  had  adopted,  and  giving  him  his  ad- 
dress in  Dublin,  told  him  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  him  when  the  Fair  was  over. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A   WORKING  man's  DREAM. — RETURN  OF  THE 

waltons    to    portsmouth. discussion 

on    music    with    ellen    lloyd. — rody 

unconsciously     betrays      harding 

Mary's    self-examination    and     decis- 
ion.  SCENE  between  ARCHER  AND  MARY. 

— ARCHER        LEAVES       PORTSMOUTH      AB- 
RUPTLY. 

The  complexion  of  ruddy  brown  has  be- 
come pale  ;  the  dark  hair  brushed  smoothly 
off  tlie  temples  now  hangs  ragged  about  the 
cheelis,  which  are  getting  hollow  ;  and  the 
eyes  which  always  used  to  glow  and  look 
straight  forward,  have  become  heavy  and 
lustreless,  and  wandering  about  without  ob 
ject.  Their  speculation  is  turned  inward — 
the  working  man  is  in  a  dream.  Instead  of 
the  manly  stride,  he  lounges  listlessly  along  ; 
the  carriage  and  air,  graceful  with  agile 
strength  and  open  purposes,  have  lapsed  into 
a  pausing  heaviness  and  indecisive  course. 
If  you  speak  to  him,  he  does  not  hear  you 
the  first  time  ;  when  he  answers,  he  does 
not  look  you  in  the  face.  He  smiles  sadly 
to  himself.  Such  is  the  change  that  has 
been  wrouglit  in  Harding,  from  causes  known 
to  none,  and  only  vaguely  known  to  himself. 

Mr.  Short  continuing  implacable,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  other  trustworthy 
person  as  an  emissary  to  Scotland  for  the 
purchase  of  fishing  smacks.  It  was  requi- 
site also  that  some  important  business  should 
bo  originated  in  Gal  way.  Finally,  it  was 
settled  that  Mr.  Short  should  himself  go  to 
Scotland,  where  he  had  connexions,  and  Mr. 
Walton  to  Galway. 

Mr.  Walton  departed  accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  Rody  McMahon,  whom  he  had  ta- 
ken into  his  service.  He  requested  Harding 
to  call  every  morning  in  his  absence,  in  case 
Miss  Walton  wanted  any  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  their  departure  from  Ireland,  and 
he  desired  Plarding  to  have  all  in  readiness 
by  the  time  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Short,  on  the  some  day,  departed  for 
Scotland,  attended  by  a  very  talented  and 
long-legged  valet  of  all  work,  viz.,  William 
Morgan,  who  had  recommended  himself  to 
Mr.  Short  as  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of 
life,  and  could  render  himself  generally  use- 
ful. 

The  Galway  business  being  completed  by 
Mr.  Walton,  very  much  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, though  with  very  equivocal  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  Claddagh  fishermen,  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  significant  glances  some 
of  them  exchanged  with  each  other,  he  took 
the  mail  back  to  Dublin,  and  finding  all  pre- 
pared, set  sail  with  Mary  in  the  packet  for 
Liverpool,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
.  Harding  and  Rody  accompanied  them.  f 


They  made  their  way  straight  to  Ports- 
mouth. Mr.  Walton  was  delighted  at  re- 
turning to  his  cottage  ;  the  only  thing  that 
troubled  him  was  the  fancy  that  something 
might  have  happened  to  his  brass  telescope 
in  his  absence.  But  there  it  was,  in  all  its 
perfection,  just  as  he  left  it.  He  sank  into 
his  arm-chair,  and  began  to  whistle  "  Over 
the  water  to  Chai'lie." 

There  was  a  delightful  party  round  the 
fire  at  the  cottage  that  evening — Mr.  Wal- 
ton, Mary,  Archer,  Miss  Lloyd,  Ellen,  and 
Karl  Kohl.  Harding  excused  himself  from 
coming,  as  he  was  not  very  well.  They  all 
talked  at  the  same  time,  every  one  telling 
those  nearest  what  had  occurred  during  their 
absence.  After  tea,  however,  they  became 
more  composed,  and  then,  at  Archer's  request, 
Ellen  Lloyd  sat  down  to  the  piano  forte  and 
played  Mendelsohn's  beautiful  "Lieder  ohne 
Worte." 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  sweet  charmer,  Ellen," 
cried  Mr.  Walton,  "  now  sing  !"  ' 

She  did  so,  to  their  great  delight ;  after 
which,  she  played  a  fugue,  accompanied  by 
Karl  Kohl  upon  a  violoncello  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  his  tobacconist. 

"  To  my  feeling,"  said  Archer,  "  very  fine 
and  expressive  instrumental  music  is  quite 
as  touching  as  any  vocal  music ;  but  in  Eng- 
land there  is  generally  no  comparison  as  to 
their  effects — singing  is  by  far  the  most  pop- 
ular." 

"  Boat  Paganini,  mit  violin,"  interposed 
Karl  Kohl,  "  and  Liszt  upon  piano  forte,  haf 
as  large  rage  made  as  dee  singers  and  sing- 
eresses,  even  in  deeze  country."    > 

"  True,"  said  Archer,  "  but  only  as  start- 
ling exceptions.  In  general,  a  song  is  the 
thing  for  the  English.  The  most  grand  and 
beautiful  composition  of  modern  masters, 
like  Beethoven  and  Mendelsohn,  are  little  in 
request,  while  the  very  title  of  the  songs 
which  are  most  popular,  and  which  are  con- 
tinually issuing  from  the  publishers'  shops, 
are  unanswerably  characteristic  of  the  low- 
ness  of  our  taste  in  this  respect.  They  are 
mawkishly  domestic,  contemptible  in  trivial- 
ity, or  monotonously  common-place,  and  are 
the  only  sort  of  songs  that  have  an  exten- 
sive sale." 

"  But  is  it  not  the  same  with  painting  and 
sculpture  ?"  asked  Ellen.  "  The  eye  must 
learn  as  well  as  the  ear." 

"  It  is  worse  with  those  o,rts,"  said  Arch- 
er. "  For  although  the  eye,  by  its  nature, 
studies  more  than  the  ear,  and  is  therefore, 
by  force  of  habit,  better  cultivated  as  a  na- 
tural organ,  yet  as  painting  and  sculpture 
appeal  to  the  imagination  through  the  intel- 
lect and  moral  sentiments,  while  music  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  through  the  passions 
and  affections,  so  are  the  appreciations ,  of 
the  former  less  numerous." 

"  Why  is  this  ?"  asked  Mary. 
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"  Because  the  intellect  and  moral  senti- 
ment are  greatly  indebted  to  cultivation, 
whereas  sensibility  needs  little." 

"  Ah,"  said  Ellen,  in  her  sweetest  voice, 
"  I  see  what  you  aim  at.  You  wish  to  show 
that  music  is  not  so  intellectual  a  thing  as 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry  ;  but  to  my 
feeling  there  is  as  lofty  an  imagination  in 
Handel  and  Haydn,  as  in  Michael  Angelo 
and  Milton.  Mozart  and  Beetiioven  seem 
to  me  as  intellectual  as  Raphael  and  the 
most  grand  and  passionate  poet,  whoever  he 
may  be  ;  and  Mendelsohn  as  logical  and  as 
tender — if  the  two  things  may  go  together — 
as  Alfred  Tennyson  or  Claude  Lorraine." 

"  This  will  need  a  vast  amount  of  expla- 
nation. Miss  Ellen,"  exclaimed  Archer, "  and 
of  illustration  too,  at  your  hands;"  saying 
which.  Archer  crossed  over  to  Ellen  Lloyd, 
and  seating  himself  besiile  her,  they  entered 
into  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  Ellen  strove  to  maintain  that  eveiy- 
thing  which  music  lost  in  comparison  with 
the  more  definite  form  and  purpose  of  poe- 
.try  or  painting,  was  compensated  by  its  su- 
periority in  suggestiveness,  and  in  the  crea- 
tion of  emotions.  Archer  was  most  earnest 
in  the  subject — so  was  Ellen  at  first,  and 
she  was  getting  the  best  of  it,  but  gradually 
her  downcast  eyes  and  the  tremor  of  her 
voice  showed  that  she  was  yet  more  inter- 
ested in  him  who  spoke.  It  did  not  pass 
unobserved  by  Mary. 

Karl  Kohl  now  withdrew  to  bed,  and  was 
presently  followed  by  Mr.  Walton.  Then 
Miss  Llnyd  rose  to  depart ;  then  Ellen  and 
Mary.  Afcher  lingered.  They  all  wished 
him  good  night.  Archer  fancied  that  Mary 
drew  her  hand  away  from  his  rather  quickly. 
He  doubted  not,  however,  but  she  would  re- 
turn to  him  as  soon  as  she  had  fairly  seen 
her  visitors  to  their  bed-room — in  fa"ct,  he 
was  sure  of  it. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  of  all  betrothed 
lovers,  who  are  able  to  accomplish  the  de- 
lightful impropriety,  to  sit  up  at  night  after 
everybody  else  is  gone  to  bed,  and  talk  over 
all  their  affairs,  their  present  relations  (of 
course,)  and  future  prospects.  This  had 
been  customary  with  Archer  and  Mary  for 
a  long  time,  and  after  her  absence  there  was 
more  than  usual  reason  for  it.  Archer 
waited  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
lolling  listlessly  in  an  arm-chair.  Mary  did 
not  come.  Then  he  got  up  and  paced  the 
room  for  ten  minutes.  Mary  did  not  return. 
He  went  out  into  the  passage  and  listened 
at  the  foot  of  tiie  stairs.  She  was  not  talk- 
ing with  the  Lloyds — all  was  silent.  The 
only  sound  was  the  voice  of  Rody  gabbling 
to  the  maids  in  the  kitchen.  Mary  was  not 
coming  then  !  What  could  be  the  occasion 
of  this  ?  Archer  could  not  conceive  what 
was  the  reason  of  it,  as  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  given  any  cause  of  offence,  nor, 


indeed,  did  Mary  appear  at  all  offended  at 
anything,  but  was  as  kind  as  usual — almost. 
Perhaps  she  could  not  very  vvell  come  down 
without  being  heard — but  what  of  that,  un- 
der their  circumstances  !  She  never  used 
to  think  of  that  before. 

Archer  left  the  house  in  a  perplexed  state 
of  mind.  After  all,  he  did  not  so  very  much 
care  about  it,  only  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

As  he  was  about  to  turn  the  corner,  at 
some  twenty  paces  distance,  he  looked  back 
by  way  of  wishing  good  night  to  the  light 
in  Mary's  window,  which  faced  the  road. 
In  doing  this,  he  caught  sight  of  the  figure 
of  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have  been  pacing 
slowly  round  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and 
who  now  remained  fixed,  and  looking  up  at 
Mary's  window.  There  was  something  in 
the  figure  that  made  Archer  suddenly  think 
of  Harding,  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  night  pa- 
trol. Archer  turned  the  corner,  and  fell  into 
a  train  of  thought  as  to  an  important  inci- 
dent in  the  plot  of  the  "  Three  Wise  Men," 
which  occupied  his  mind  till  he  got  into  bed. 
Mary's  not  coming  down  again  gave  him  a 
troubled  moment  just  before  he  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed,  however,  of  Karl  Kohl,  who 
was  playing  a  violoncello  on  the  edge  of  a 
flowery  precipice,  accompanied  by  the  har- 
monious murmur  of  the  sea  beneath  ;  while 
a  lady  in  white,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  in  Ossian's 
Poems,  waved  her  gleaming  hand  to  some 
body  in  the  distance. 

Next  morning  Archer  went  rather  early  to 
the  cottage.  Mary  received  him  with  the 
same  kindness  and  cordiality  as  usual,  and  a 
marked  earnestness  of  manner,  yet  with  a 
certain  reserve.  She  took  no  opportunity 
of   being  alone  with    Archer,   but    rather 

j  thwarted  his  little  plots  to  that  end,  though 

!  not  seeming  to  do  so  on  purpose.     Some- 

,  thing  wis  surely  the  matter!  A^cher  could  not 
fathom  it.  Ellen  Lloyd  was  suffering  with 
a  bad  headache,  and  could  not  speak  ;  Jliss 
Lloyd  was  very  busy  over  a  piece  of  knit- 

I  ting ;  Karl  Kohl  had  not  yet  come  down 
stairs ;  and  Mr.  Walton  would  talk  about 

I  nothing  but  the  directions  taken  by  herring- 
shoals  on  the  same  coast  at  different  seasons, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  know  the  mind 
of  a  herring.  Archer  soon  found  all  this  in- 
tolerable, and  took  his  leave,  totally  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  strange  mixture;  of  amia- 

I  ble  interest  and  personal  distance  displayed 
in  Mary's  behavior. 

j  Has  she  been  "  listening  to  reason," 
thought  he ;  have  Mr.  Bainton  and  Mr. 
Short  joined  her  father  in  convincing  her  of 
what  a  very  "  bad  match  "  she  was  about  to 
make  with  a  poor  poet — with  one  of  the  dis- 
astrous no-profession  of  literature  ?  Can 
this  be  so  ?  He  could  not  believe  it  of  Mary. 
Something  serious,  however,  was  the  matter. 
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Something  serious  had,  indeed,  transpired 
in  Mary's  mind.  It  has  been  seen  that  she 
had  for  a  long  time  had  great  misgivings 
and  doubts  as  to  the  suitableness  of  herself 
as  Archer's  wife — of  his  nature  to  hers — as 
to  the  depth  and  sufficiency  of  the  sympathy 
between  them.  Now  all  doubts  were  re- 
moved. The  truth  rose  plainly  before  her, 
and  in  it  she  saw  her  true  course.  The 
feeling  of  Ellen  Lloyd  towards  Archer,  she 
now  distinctly  perceived,  whatever  efforts 
Ellen  made  to  suppress  it,  perhaps  even  from 
her  own  consciousness.  Mary  at  once  re- 
cognized her  suitableness  to  Archer,  whose 
happiness  she  believed  would  be  far  more 
surely  attained  in  such  a  union,  than  in  one 
with  herself.  But  did  Mary  at  the  same 
time  become  more  than  ever  aware  of  her 
own  unsuitableness,  and  that  her  own  hap- 
piness would  be  rather  endangered  than  se- 
cured by  a  union  with  Archer  ?  This  is 
doubtful.  It  was  a  conviction  that  needed 
time.  Many  feelings,  the  habits  and  turn  of 
thought  of  the  last  year  or  two,  were  not  to 
be  shaken  off  so  easily.  To  see  our  true 
course  clearly,  does  not  render  it  certain 
that  we  shall  ever  adopt  it — far  less  regard 
it  at  once  as  the  happiest,  when  reason 
and  right  feeling  have  enforced  it.  Mary 
had  to  struggle  with  herself  to  make  the  re- 
signation, and  to  do  this  in  the  best  and  no- 
blest way. 

On  returning  to  his  lodgings.  Archer  sat 
himself  down  to  consider  what  he  had  said 
or  done  that  could  have  hurt  or  offended 
Mary.  As  she  was  a  woman  totally  with- 
out caprice  or  pretence  of  any  kind,  and  not 
one  easily  moved  by  any  light  fancies  or 
nervous  affections,  he  could  not  conceive 
what  could  have  occurred,  unless,  as  he  had 
previously  said  to  himself — unless  she  has 
been  "  listening  to  reason  "  while  in  Ireland. 
Being  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  took  out  the  manuscript  of 
the  "  Three  Wise  Men,"  and  endeavored  to 
proceed  with  his  work.  After  sitting  for 
two  or  three  hours,  without  producing  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  page,  and  part  of 
that  very  indifferent,  and  destined  to  be 
erased,  he  got  up  and  went  out  to  walk.  He 
bethought  him  of  Harding,  and  was  sur- 
prised he  had  not  called.  He  went  to  the 
house  Harding  lodged  at,  but  did  not  find 
him  at  home  ;  he  had  not  been  home  all 
night,  nor  this  morning. 

As  Archer  was  leaving  the  door,  Rody 
McMahon  came  running  up  to  inquire  for 
Harding.  The  same  answer  being  given, 
Rody  fell  into  a  sort  of  monologue,  as  he 
walked  along  by  the  side  of  Archer. 

"  Och,  sure  and  poor  Misther  Harding 
must  be  crossed  in  love,  and  that's  a  pity, 
savin'  yer  honner's  presence.  My  sowl ! 
what  a  power  o'  sighs  he  used  to  begin  to 
<heave  an'  swallow  down  in  Dublin,  afore 


they  were  half  out  of  his  brist,  tlie  Lord 
help  him.  I've  sayn  him  stand  wid  his  eyes 
shining  out  of  his  hid  like  a  dying  man  at 
his  last  prayer,  as  he  looked  upon  the  swate 
handsome  face  of  the  lady,  whom  God  for 
ever  bless ;  though  for  the  matter  o'  that 
she  might  ha'  given  one  farewell  look  be- 
tween the  curtains  last  night,  anyhow  ;  for 
if  it  wasn't  Harding  that  I  saw  on  the  shady 
side  o'  the  moon  while  I  was  rattling  in  the 
boults  o'  the  shutters,  my  fadther's  name 
wasn't  Pat.  And  now,  who  knows  but  he's 
been  to  dhrown  himself  under  the  salt  say  ! 
Och  !  orro  ollalu  .'" 

With  these  words  Rody  ran  off.  Archer 
stopped  short  with  a  pale  look  of  sudden 
intelligence  and  bewilderment.  He  held 
fast  by  an  iron  rail,  and  slowly  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

He  moved  a  few  paces  onward  towards 
his  lodgings ;  then  turned  abruptly  about, 
and  walked  hurriedly  towards  Mr.  Walton's 
cottage.  As  he  approached  it,  his  pace 
slackened.  Indignation  and  galled  pride, 
and  astonishment,  and  confusion  of  thoughts 
and  purposes,  seemed  conspiring  to  choke 
him.  He  again  turned  round  and  hastened 
home. 

In  a  strange  state  of  distress  and  feverish 
excitement  Archer  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day.  In  the  evening,  word  was  brought  him 
that  Harding  had  never  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  nobody  knew  where  he  was  gone. 
Archer  passed  a  night  without  sleep.  A 
multitude  of  conflicting  visions  struggled 
and  stagnated  in  his  brain.  By  the  morn- 
ing this  condition  was  no  longer  endurable, 
and  he  accordingly  went  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  Mary. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  he  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  he  found  no  one.  The 
servant  said  Miss  Walton  would  be  down 
directly. 

"  She  intends  to  see  me  alone,"  murmured 
Archer  with  bitterness  ;  "  she  has  something 
to  tell  me — of  a  pleasant  kind."  A  sound 
was  upon  the  stairs — a  measured  pace  in 
the  passage. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mary  entered.  She 
looked  very  serious,  and  not  very  happy ; 
but  had  a  hrm  air,  as  though  she  came  to  do 
something.  She  offered  her  hand  to  Archer 
with  extreme  kindness,  and  seated  herself 
beside  him,  gently  holding  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  My  dear  Archer,"  said  she,  "  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  you  this  morning.  I  scarce- 
ly slept  all  night.  I  was  just  about  to  send 
for  you,  as  I  have  something  important  on 
my  mind,  which  I  wish  to  tell  you,  that  we 
may  speak  of  it  together,  as  dear  friends 
who  wish  each  other  all  happiness  this  world 
can  afford." 

"  Yes,"  said  Archer,  rather  dryly,  though 
with  evident  emotion. 

"  And  who  desire,  therefore,"  proceeded 
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Mary,  with  a  steady  look  in  Archer's  face, 
"  to  avoid  any  position  which  is  likely  to 
produce  unhappiness  to  either,  or  to  both — ■ 
perhaps  certain  to  produce  it.  I  have  felt 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  often 
felt  so,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  regard 
that  exists  between  us — and  which  I  am 
sure  will  always  exist — that  the  nature  of 
that  regard  was  not  all  we  had  originally 
lioped  and  believed  in.  It  has  always  been 
!i  limited  regard ;  there  has  always  been 
something  deficient  and  unsatisfactory  in  it. 
^e  must  at  last  open  our  eyes  to  this  truth, 
and  we  must  end  our  dream,  because  it  can 
lead  to  no  good  result." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Archer,  with  passionate 
earnestness,  "  tell  me  one  thing,  Mary, — 
have  you  allowed  that  man  to  pay  personal 
attentions  to  you — to  pay,  what  are  called — 
addresses  ?" 

Mary  had  entered  the  room  v/ith  the  fixed 
intention  of  speaking  all  the  truth  out,  which 
related  to  Archer  and  herself,  without  the 
least  reserve  or  hesitation ;  but  she  did 
hesitate  a  moment  at  this  imexpected 
and  pointed  question,  bearing  reference, 
as  she  naturally  supposed,  to  Mr.  Short. 
She  had  hoped  that  Archer  knew  no- 
thing about  the  absurd  and  unpleasant  af- 
fair. But  she  quickly  answered,  "  Not  by 
the  least  encouragement  from  me." 

"  Then  he  did  pay  you  attentions — ad- 
dresses— somehow — that  is,  without  encour- 
a<,'cment !"  exclaimed  Arclier  ;  "  and  you 
received  them  without  intending  it  !  Women 
do  these  things  sometimes.  I  never  expect- 
ed it  of  you ;  but  here  it  is.  One  question 
lao.-e.     Did  he  ever  make  you  a  proposal  ? 

Mary  felt  herself  turn  sick  v/ith  vexation 
and  pain.  As,  however,  Archer  evidently — 
it  appeared  so — knew  all  about  the  affair  of 
the  dinner-party.  Mary  answered  after  a 
pause — "  I  cannot  deny  bat  he  presumed 
to " 

Archer  threw  aside  Mary's  hand  from  his, 
and  started  up  from  his  seat.  '•  There  is 
honor  ! — there  is  delicacy  ! — gratitude — de- 
cency— fitness — propriety — yonr  respect  and 
consideration  for  yourself  and  for  me  !  This 
accounts  for  your  sudden  perception  of  our 
limited  sympathies — the  something  deficient 
and  unsatisfactory.  What !  have  you  then 
found  this  superior  sympathy  in  the  timber- 
yard  ? — this  something  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory in  boat-sailing,  and  the  sound  of  the 
adze  ?  Is  all  that  has  passed  between  us  to 
be  compromised  to  a  gross  materiality,  or  a 
self-sophistication  in  the  guise  of  reason,  but 
as  mad  as  purblind  lunacy  could  desire  ? 
Am  I  set  aside  for  this  ?  And  for  this  man, 
the  last  of  all  who  should  have  dared  even 
in  a  dream  to  have  approached  your  image, 
far  less  to  have  passed  like  a  shadow  be- 
1  ween  us,  and  then  with  his  heavy  shadow 
to  overcome  you.    I  lifted  liis  soul  out  of  the 


earth  ;  and  he  has  used  the  upper  ground  I 
gave  him,  to  cast  dust  upon  me.  I  found 
him  with  the  mind  of  Orson  !  and  I  have 
helped  him  to  be  a  courtly  Valentine  !  I 
found  him  with  a  mind  on  "  all  fours," 
and  I  taught  him  to  walk  erect,  that  he 
might  at  length  look  up  to  the  woman  I  lov- 
ed, and  play  the  gallant  outside  her  moonlit 
window  ! .  I  saw  him  ;  1  know  everything  ;  I 
see  what  I  have  done,  and  what  you  have 
done  ;  but  I  do  not  yet  see  what  shall  come 
of  it." 

Archer  hurrio^  out  of  the  room,  and  left 
the  house,  leaving  Mary  holding  her  fore- 
head, and  endeavoring  to  understand  the  force 
of  words  which  she  had  felt  most  painfully, 
without  half  knowing  their  application  and 
purport.  By  degrees,  however,  the  truth 
broke  upon  her.  She  saw  that  he  had  nev- 
er meant  Mr.  Short,  and  that  he  must  mean 
Harding.  There  was  no  one  else  to  whom 
his  words  could  apply. 

Mary  felt  bitterly  the  injustice  of  Archer's 
remarks,  yet  she  could  not  but  in  some  de- 
gree pardon  them,  when  she  saw  the  mis- 
take he  had  fallen  into,  partly  through  her 
own  admission,  as  it  seemed.  She  wrote  to 
him,  therefore,  on  the  instant,  explaining  the 
misunderstanding  into  which  they  had  both 
fallen,  and  showing  him  what  she  had  intend- 
ed was  to  terminate  the  engagement  between 
herself  and  him,  as  she  now  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  it  could  not  lead  to  their  mu- 
tual happiness,  though  this  determination  on 
her  part  was  not  attributable  to  any  personal 
feeling  of  hers  towards  any  other  man. 

She  despatched  this  letter  by  Rody,  who 
hastened  with  it  to  Archer's  lodgings.  Not 
finding  him  at  home  Rody  would  not  leave 
the  letter,  as  he  had  some  instinct  that  it 
was  of  importance ;  but  he  kept  it  safely 
in  liis  pocket  until  next  morning,  saying 
nothing  about  the  matter,  as  it  was  evident- 
ly a  secret,  and  also  not  to  disturb  the  mind 
of  his  young  mistress.  When  he  took  it  in 
the  morning  he  was  infonned  that  Mr.  Ar- 
cher had  left  Portsmouth  by  the  early  train 
with  no  intention  of  returning.  Rody  there- 
fore left  the  letter,  saying  nothing  about  it 
for  the  same  reasons  as  before. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NORTH  WALES. — THE  RUINED  WATEE-MILL.-- 
MEETING    OF    THE    TWO    MEN. 

It  was  early  in  the  night,  and  the  moon 
looked  out  but  sparely  from  a  ridge  of  drift- 
ing clouds.  A  long  track  of  shadow,  broken 
only  by  the  yet  decpp'-  black  of  straggling 
clumps  of  trees  seemed  lo  lead  the  wander- 
ing steps  of  Archer  towards  a  spot  where, 
with  feelings  far  more  happy  and  hopeful, 
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he  had  enjoyed  the  picturesque  gloom  of 
the  old  ruined  water-mill  in  North  Wales. 
Then  it  was  a  melancholy  sentiment,  not 
without  a  certain  tender  pleasure,  in  which 
he  had  indulged;  now,  it  was  a  troubled 
soul  and  a  gloomy  heart  that  brought  him 
here.  His  own  feelings  being  unbearable, 
he  had  felt  a  necesity  of  going  somewhere, 
tinder  the  old  fallacious  hope  of  self-escape, 
and  he  had  hurried  off  into  Wales,  merely 
because  it  had  a  vague  sort  of  attraction 
for  him.  He  had  arrived  upon  the  marshy 
bank  of  tlie  stream  before  he  well  knew 
where  he  was.  The  faint  moon  looked 
through  the  clumps  of  trees,  and  touched 
the  water  here  and  there,  with  uncertain 
gleams. 

What  is  the  use  of  describing  the  kind 
of  scenery  which  has  been  described  in  so 
many  books  before?  or  why  portray  feel- 
ings which  must  already  be  well  under- 
stood by  most  people  who  have  duly  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  this  man's  mind  since 
first  he  appeared  before  them.  Any  scene 
would  now  have  seemed  gloomy  to  him. — 
His  feelings  darkened  the  way  before  him. 
He  had  no  motive  for  walking  into  the  wa- 
ter— ancf  no  very  clear  reason  why  not. — 
He  did  not  care  much  abolit  anything. — 
He  saw  that  he  had  never  been  loved  as 
he  would  have  wished  to  be  ;  and  it  did 
glance  across  his  mind  that  he  had  scarce- 
ly deserved  it  of  the  object  he  had  select- 
ed, since  his  own  feelings  had  been  of  no 
very  deep  character  for  her.  Yet,  to  lose 
her, — to  have  her  carried  away,  or  even 
approached,  before  his  face — under  his  very 
eyes — while  he  never  perceived  the  origin 
or  progress  of  the  audacious  feeling  and 
purpose — abominable  in  Mary — atrocious 
in  Harding — unbecoming  and  shameful  in 
both — was  intolerable  to  his  soul. 

Filled  with  these  emotions,  he  had  reach- 
ed a  strip  of  red  gravel  and  sand  flanked 
with  rushes,  which  led  towards  the  old  mill, 
and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  man  emerge 
from  the  dark  ruins,  and  advance  to  meet 
him.  Archer  did  not  wish  to  meet  any- 
body, and  paused.  The  man  also  stopped. 
Archer  looked  on  each  side  of  him,  but 
there  was  nothing  but  rushes,  and  the  wa- 
ter. Not  liking  altogether  to  turn  back,  he 
walked  onwards.  The  man  did  the  same, 
and  they  slowly  approached  each  other,  un- 
til by  a  simultaneous  feeling  they  both  hesi- 
tated. A  pace  or  two  more,  and  the  recog- 
nition was  mutual.  Their  steps  became 
slower  as  they  approached  each  other. 

'•  Harding !  "  said  Archer. 

Harding  raised  his  hat,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  What  can  have  brought  you  to  this 
place  !  "  inquired  Archer,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
annoyance,  not  unmingled  witli  surprise  and 
disgust. 

.    A  deep  sigh  was  Harding's  only  answer. 
6 


"  When  I  heard  of  your  abrupt  disappear- 
ance from  Portsmouth,  without  taking  leave 
of  anybody,  or  leaving  word  where  you  were 
gone,  I  little  imagined " 

Here  Archer  paused,  rather  disconcerted 
for  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was 
exactly  what  he  had  done  himself.  How- 
ever, that  was  quite  a  different  matter. — 
What  a  man  does  himself  is  always  quite  a 
different  matter  from  what  another  person 
does  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  is 
to  be  viewed  in  quite  a  different  light.  He 
therefore  finished  his  remark  as  they  ap- 
proached the  ruins  of  the  mill. 

"  I  little  supposed  that  you  had  betaken 
yourself  to  this  place.  J  dare  say  it  has  its 
attractions.  But  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  I  add — if  I  had  at  all  anticipated  meet- 
ing you  here,  it  is  about  the  last  place  in  the 
world  I  should  have  set  my  foot  in." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  much  at  this,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher," said  Harding  ;  "  and  I  must  say,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  know  what  it 
is  not  to  like  to  look  a  man  in  the  face." 

"  You  have  certainly  taken  undue  and  dis- 
honest advantages  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  a  generous  interest  taken  in  you," 
replied  Archer,  somewhat  softened  by  Har- 
ding's last  remark. 

"  Not  so  much,"  said  Harding,  placing  one 
foot  upon  a  large  fallen  beam  of  the  ruins 
of  the  mill,  and  resting  both  hands  upon  his 
knee  in  a  thoughtful  attitude — "  not  so  much 
as  I  might,  perhaps." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Archer, 
in  a  voice  of  indignant  excitement. 

Harding  was  thinking  of  the  confidence 
Mr.  Walton  had  reposed  in  him  when  he  set 
off  to  Galway,  in  requesting  him  to  call  eve- 
ry morning,  to  see  if  Mary  needed  any  ser- 
vice he  could  offer ;  and  that  he  had  never 
abused  that  honorable,  and  to  him  delightful 
privilege,  by  attempting  to  see  her  personal- 
ly. He  had  merely  sent  up  word  that  he 
was  ready  to  attend  to  any  commands,  if  Miss 
Walton  would  let  him  know.  Meditating  on 
this  self-denial  with  a  melancholy  satisfac- 
tioi!,  he  therefore  repeated — "  I  have  indeed 
been  to  blame — but  I  have  not  taken  all  the 

advantages  of  circumstances  which  I 

might  have  done,  Mr.  Archer." 

Taking  it  for  granted — as  was  natural 
enough  in  his  excited  state  of  mind — that 
this  latter  remark  of  Harding's  was  a  direct 
insinuation  that  he  possessed  a  personal  influ- 
ence over  Mary,  if  he  had  chosen  to  exercise 
it — to  take  advantage  of  it — Archer  at  once 
lost  all  command  of  his  temper. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  repay  us  !"  cried  he, 
•'  for  having  overlooked  all  social  distinc- 
tions of  classes — set  education  and  station 
at  nought,  and  made  ourselves  your  equals, 
your  instructors,  your  friends  !  We  have, 
at  least,  not  deserved  this  insulting  vaunt. 
If  Miss  Walton  has,  in  the  remotest  degree. 
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laid  herself  open  to  such  an  insinuation,  that 
you  siiould  venture  to  give  it  utterance  to 
anybody  in  the  world  is  most  base, — and  to 
do  so  in  my  hearing  is  something  worse  than 
I  can  iind  words  to  denounce  as  it  deserves. 
Perhaps — who  knows  ? — but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  was  meditating  upon  something  to 
advance  your  efforts  at  education — some- 
thing that  would  best  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  mind — you  were  busily 
engaged  in  selfish  schemes  to  my  injury  ; 
and  having  protested  and  vowed  never  to 
leave  your  order  as  a  working  man,  you 
presently  turn  aside  to  indulge  in  ambitious 
projects  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  all  sorts  of  treacherous  manoeuvres  and 
hypocricies." 

"  This  is  not  so !"  said  Harding,  lifting  up 
his  head. 

"  Not  so,  do  you  say  ?  How  else — what 
else  can  your  conduct  be  ascribed  to  ? — and 
to  what  sort  of  feeling  can  anybody  attribute 
the  abominable  insinuation  of  which  you 
have  just  been  guilty  ?  You  have  put  a 
gross  and  shameful  construction  upon  the 
interest  a  fine-spirited  woman,  grateful  for  a 
service  rendered  to  her  father,  has  shown 
you  ;  and  you  now  revenge  yourself  for  the 
discomfiture  and  dismissal  you  have  received 
from  her.  by  a  boast  of  that  kind  which,  a- 
mong  equals,  a  man  has  to  answer  for  at 
the  risk  of  his  life." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  boast  you  allude 
to  !"  exclaimed  Harding,  "  and  I  care  no- 
thing for  my  life." 

As  Harding  said  this,  he  pressed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart.  The  action  seemed  to 
increase  Archer's  rage. 

"  A  man's  uprightness  and  strength  of 
heart,"  continued  he,  "  is  not  only  shown  in 
going  onwards,  but  in  retiring,  and  in  si- 
lence— not  so  much  in  seeking  to  overcome 
another,  as  in  self-sacrifice.  If  you  had 
found  the  slightest  feeling  rise  within  your- 
self, approaching  a  personality  towards  one 
whom  inequality  of  position  in  life,  of  educa- 
tion, of  habits,  manners,  appearance, — nay, 
of  dialect,  should  have  made  you  regard  as 
placed  beyond  your  social  sphere  of  hope — 
you  should  have  trembled  at  it  as  a  ruin  and  a 
wrong,  certain  to  bring  on  error  and  sorrow. 
Added  to  this,  in  your  case  there  stood  the 
man  in  your  way  whose  feelings  you  should 
have  beeri  the  last  to  outrage.  If  you  re- 
garded him  as  a  dreamer,  you  should  have 
recollected  that  his  dreams  were  your  work 
— his  work  your  wages — his  theories  your 
action — his  moonshine  your  only  path  into 
morning  ; — but,  like  the  rest  of  the  brutal 
world,  you  overlook  or  trample  upon  the  in- 
tellectual seed  which  is  your  harvest." 

"  How  have  I  done  any  part  of  all  this  ?" 
said  Plarding.  "  I  have  sought  to  gain 
nothing — and  I  have  nothing,  except  my 
pain." 


"  One  thing  you  sought  —  recollect. — 
While  the  man  who  had  stepped  out  of  his 
own  class  to  make  himself  your  friend,  v/as 
staring  thoughtfully  up  in  the  air,  an.xious  to 
help  you,  and  such  as  yon,  to  the  same  ele- 
vation, you — struggling  in  tjie  soil  where  the 
evils  of  a  bad  social  scheme  had  cast  you — 
you  cruelly  and  stealthily  thrust  your  hand 
out  of  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and  seize, 
or  try  to  seize  the  fairest  of  his  hopes." 

"  Now  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Archer,"  ex- 
claimed Harding.  "  The  accusation  is  false, 
and  most  unjust.  I  have  never  tried  to  seize 
any  hopes  of  yours — I  have  never  had  any 
of  my  own.  No,  I  have  made  no  efiTort  to 
gain  even  "a  look." 

"  You  say  that  you  are  wrongfully  ac- 
cused. What,  if  she  herself  should  have 
told  me  ?" 

"  Told  you !"  cried  Harding — "  impossible  ! 
What  could  Miss  Walton  have  told  you  ? 
She  did  not  know  it  herself.  There  was 
nothing  to  tell — that  is— nothing  of  which 
she  could  be  at  all  aware." 

Archer  was  now  confounded  in  his  turn. 
The  whole  air  of  Harding — voice,  look,  ges- 
tures— were  those  of  a  man  who  felt  strong- 
ly the  truth  of  his  assertions ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  strong  and  galling 
recollection  of  Mary's  own  admission  of  an 
actual  declaration  of  some  kind  on  the  part 
(as  it  appeared)  of  Harding.  When  Archer 
again  thought  of  this,  it  filled  him  with  un- 
speakable indignation.  He  looked  Harding 
full  in  the  face  with  all  that  keen  bitterness 
of  soul  which  a  man  of  intellect  and  studious 
habits,  when  forced  into  a  personal  position 
in  which  he  feels  himself  wronged  and  in- 
sulted, can  feel  perhaps  more  intensely  than 
any  other  class.  Without  uttering  another 
word,  he  tlirned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
across  the  strip  of  sandy  gravel. 

The  unmerited  bitterness  of  the  scorn 
was  not  unfelt  by  Harding.  He  immediately 
followed  Archer. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  me  with  such  con- 
tempt ?"  said  he  ;  "  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it.  All  that  I  have  to  accuse  myself 
of — as  a  wrong  to  you,  and  a  yet  greater 
grief  to  myself — has  only  been  matter  of  in- 
ward feeling.  I  have  kept  it  to  myself.  I 
intended  nobody  should  know  anything  about 
it.  How  you  have  come  to  the  knowledge,  I 
cannot  conceive." 

But  Archer,  like  many  other  quiet  and 
j  sensitive  men,  after  much  emotion,  and  many 
I  conflicting  thoughts,  having  at  last  settled 
down  in  a  fixed  impression,  remained  inexo- 
rable to  all  further  representations.  He  lis- 
tened to  Harding  with  a  sort  of  cold  hatred, 
and  continued  to  walk  on  without  a  word  of 
further  reply. 

"Why  am  I  treated  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Archer?"  said  Harding,  in  a  voice  of  sup- 
pressed passion.    "  I  repeat,  that  my  de- 
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claration  is  perfectly  true — and  tlierefore  T 
ought  not  to  be  repelled,  in  my  defence  of 
myself,  with  scornful  words,  or  contemptuous 
silence.  You  did  not  begin  with  me,  when 
first  I  knew  you,  in  any  such  way  ;  and  per- 
haps you  have  taught  me  to  think  too  much 
of  myself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  declare, 
before  we  part,  never,  in  all  probability,  to 
meet  again,  tliat  I  have  done  nothing  to  for- 
feit the  good  opinion  you  once  had  of  me, 
and  which  you  encouraged  me  to  regard  my- 
self with.  Not  only  myself,  but  my  class. 
I  remain  the  man  I  always  was — or  better. 
Ves,  better  and  higher,  not  only  for  what 
my  head  owes  to  you,  but  for  the  very  feeling 
ot  my  heart,  which  has  been  my  ruin  for  life 
— which  will  now  drive  me  to  fly  my  native 
shore,  and  which  has  cost  mo  all  your  friend- 
ship, and  even  your  commonest  considera- 
tion. As  for  my  own  private  feelings  in  this 
matter,  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  them.  It  is 
a  right  of  nature.  And  suppose — for,  as  you 
still  do  not  deign  the  least  notice  of  me,  it 
really  does  provoke  my  memory  to  run  back 
to  several  things — suppose  I  actually  had 
dared  to  love  one  my  superior  in  station,  and 
that  there  v/as  no  breach  of  trust  or  delicacy 
in  declaring  it  to  her,  why  shonld  I  vol  de- 
clare it,  if  there  has  been  any  truth  in  the 
equality  of  men,  which  you  were  used  so 
eloquently  to  teach  me  ?  But  now  all  this 
is  altered,  and  looks  quite  another  thing. 
Now  you  taunt  me  with  such  expressions  as 
'  social  distinctions  of  classes ' — my  superiors 
'  setting  education  and  stadon  at  nought,'  to 
condescend  to  be  my  equals.  Was  it  not  ac- 
tually so,  then — after  all  ?  And  v/as  I  only 
flattered  with  the  belief — not  indeed  that  you 
might  derive  a  gratification  to  your  intellec- 
tual, or  social  pride,  by  the  act  of  con- 
descending wrbanity  and  philanthropical  in- 
terest, but  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
me  to  strive  upwards  for  something  I  could 
never  attain — equality  ?" 

This  was  too  much  for  a  student  and  a 
speculative  philosopher  to  bear  ;  and  Archer 
felt  compelled  to  reply. 

"  All  that  I  said  to  you  on  those  points," 
said  he  coldly,  '•  was  perfectly  true — and 
more  than  mere  abstract  theory.  All  men 
should  be  politically  and  socially  equal;  and 
one  station  in  life,  correctly  viewed,  is  no 
higher  than  another,  all  being  of  one  human 
family.  But  the  world  is  not  yet  advanced 
enough  to  reduce  these  theories  to  practice 
in  all  respects." 

"  I  am  a  mechanic,"  said  Harding,  "  and 
I  am  proud  of  it.  Not  because  it  is  a  better 
or  worse  position  than  any  other  in  society, 
but  because  it  may  be  as  independent  as  that 
of  the  poet  or  philo-^opher — more  so  than  that 
of  the  noble  or  th  king — and  is  always  a 
very  useful  thing  ii  the  world." 

"  Very  true,"  sa  d  Archer  calmly.  "  I 
cannot  hear  any  moia  of  this,  as  I  am  happy 


to  say  we  have  arrived  in  front  of  the  farm 
where  1  lodge." 

So  saying.  Archer  pushed. aside  the  little 
white  gate,  and,  passing  through  the  garden, 
entered  the  house,  leaving  Harding  standing 
outside. 

A  most  painful  state  of  mind  was  Harding's 
at  this  moment.  About  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, he  had  been  to  take  a  silent  farewell  in 
Portsmouth — unseen  or  unknown,  as  he 
imagined — of  the  window  of  that  room  which 
contained  all  he  held  most  dear  on  earth  ;  in- 
fluenced by  a  similar  feeling,  he  had  hur- 
ried down  to  the  spot  where  he  was  attracted 
by  so  many  memories,  before  going  on  board 
the  ship  at  Caernarvon ;  and  here  he  had 
met  the  one  man  of  all  the  world  whom  it 
was  most  trying  to  meet — concerning  whom 
he  had  so  many  strong  associations — and 
what  a  meeting  it  had  been.  He  felt,  as  the 
door  of  the  farm-house  closed,  and  all  was 
darkness,  as  if  the  world  had  now  shut  him 
out  of  hope,  and  he  had  nothing  left  but  to 
wander  away  an  exile. 

Were  Archer's  feelings  much  more  com- 
posed ?  They  certainly  were  not.  Ho 
threw  himself  into  a  chair.  It  had  been 
most  painful  to  him — and  as  he  sat,  a  throng 
of  recollections  came  crowding  upon  him, 
which  made  everything  look  worse. 

A  letter  lying' upon  the  table  gradually 
drew  his  attention.  It  had  arrived  by  the 
post  while  he  was  out. 

From  Portsmouth,  and  Mary's  hand-wri- 
ting. He  opened  it  slowly,  and  with  no 
pleasing  anticipations.  But  in  it  he  quicldy 
saw  the  mistake  under  which  he  had  labor- 
ed— and  with  it,  how  much  he  had  wronged 
both  Mary  and  Harding.  As  for  Harding. 
all  that  he  had  said  was  manifestly  true. 

Archer  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  across 
the  garden  into  the  darkness.  But  Harding 
was  gone.  He  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  called  his  name  aloud  several 
times  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

DISASTERS    OF  MESSRS.  SHORT  AND    BAINTON. 

MISS      JUDITH     WALTON. HER     SERIOUS 

DISCOURSE     WITH    MARY. — MART     ACCOM- 

FANIES     ELLEN    LLOYD    TO     WALES. RUIN 

OF   MR.    WALTON. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  concern  !"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Walton,  suddenly  opening  Mary's  door, 
one  morning  before  she  was  up.  In  each 
hand  he  held  an  open  letter.  His  face  was 
lathered  for  shaving,  and  he  was  enveloped 
in  a  thickly  wadded  dressing-gown.  "  Here 
is  one  disaster,  and  here  is  another.  Two 
disasters  by 'the  same  penny  post." 
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"  What  has  happened  ?"  said  Mary,  silting 
up  in  bed. 

"  Every  bad  thing  that  could  happen," 
cried  Mr.  Walton,  "  has  happened — is  hap- 
pening— or  is  about  to  happen.  It  is  tlie 
sure  forerunner  of — of — a  forerunner  of — 
Mary,  dear,  just  wipe  the  lather  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  mouth — pah  ! — the  sure  fore- 
runner of — and  nostrils  too — puff! — the  sure 
forerunner  of  utter  ruin  to  the  most  patriotic 
schemes  ever  devised  to  make  a  fortune." 

"  But  tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  happen- 
ed," said  Mary,  reaching-  her  shawl  from 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  folding  it  round  her 
shoulders. 

"  Why,  Bainton  has  been  shot  at  with  a 
blunderbuss  loaded  with  pebbles  and  rusty 
nails." 

"  And  wounded  ?"  cried  Mary. 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Walton,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Not  killed  !"'  ejaculated  Mary. 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  cried  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, petulantly.  '"And  seven  fine  new 
smacks,  the  decks  of  which  had  just  been 
laid  down,  all  launched  in  the  night,  into  the 
open  sea,  during  a  gale  of  wind,  and  nothing 
seen  or  heard  of  them  since." 

«  Why— how  ?" 

"  Why,  poor  Bainton  merely  sent  away 
eighi;  or  ten  Irish  hands  Vv'ho  were  working 
in  his  yard,  because  four  or  five  Scotch 
boat-builders,  and  one  Frenchman,  happened 
to  offer  him  their  services." 

"  But  Mr.  Bainton  ?"  pursued  Mary. 

"Oh,  Bainton's  not  hurt,  hang  him — he 
might  have  been  sure  when  he  discharged 
the  Paddies  that  it  would  be  certain  to  come 
into  the  heads  of  some  of  them  that  we  did 
not  wish  to  employ  them,  even  in  helping  us 
to  carry  away  their  own  fish." 

"  And  the  other  letter  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  Uh,  confusion  worse  confounded  1"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Walton,  throwing  himself  un- 
coTisciously  into  a  theatrical  attitude. — 
"Short  arrived  from  Scotland  to  Galway 
with  five  spick  and  span  new  fishing-smacks, 
rigged  and  manned,  and  with  nets,  and 
hooks,  and  things,  all  ready  for  wholesale 
fishery,  but  the  Claddagh  colony  of  wild 
Irish  fishermen — many  of  whom  had  expect- 
ed to  be  engaged  in  the  boats — in  fact,  I 
think  when  I  was  there,  I  half  promised  it 
— ^became  furious  at  this,  and  the  other  morn- 
ing, in  broad  daylight,  they  went  in  a  body 
and  set  fire  to  the  smacks,  and  then  ran,  with 
howls  and  curses,  towards  Short's  house. 
Short  heard  and  saw  them  coming — twigged 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  only  had  just  time 
to  get  astride  upon  a  horse,  and  gallop  away 
without  his  hat.  The  howling  Caddagh 
men  followed  at  his  heels,  intending  to  tar 
and  feather  him,  and  the  horse  too — or  at 
least,  kill  him." 

"  Had  you  not  better  go  to  your  room  and 


finish  dressing,  papa  ?  we  can  speak  of  this 
further  after  breakfast." 

"  I  have  not  told  you  all  yet.  Poor  Mrs. 
Bainton  has  died  of  fright.  Bainton  says, 
that  as  he  has  lest  Harding,  he  has  no  one 
he  can  rely  upon  to  continue  the  operations 
where  he  is,  and  of  course  he  cannot  stay  to 
be  shot  or  bludgeoned ;  he  therefore  says  he 
must  withdraw  from  the  undertaking.  As 
for  Short,  he  writes  like  a  madman." 

Mr.  Walton  struck  his  forehead,  and  left 
the  room,  saying,  as  he  crossed  the  passage, 
"  I  shall  get  my  death  of  cold." 

While  affairs  were  in  this  position,  there 
arrived  at  the  cottage  the  rich  spinster  sister 
of  Mr.  Walton,  to  whom  previous  allusion 
has  been  made.  Miss  Judith  Walton  never 
entered  a  house,  but  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  she  made  herself  acquainted  with  all  the 
gossip,  scandal,  vexatious  facts,  and  illiberal 
surmises  current  in  the  house  and  neighbor- 
hood, and  what  each  person  thought  of  each 
person  on  the  ill-natured  side  of  the  mind. 
Her  skill  in  pumping  servants,  laundresses, 
and  tradespeople  exceeded  belief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  her 
arrival,  she  requested,  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, to  have  a  little  private-conversation 
with  Mary. 

"  I  am  of  course  aware,  Mary,"  said  she, 
in  a  formal  voice,  "  that  you  have  broken 
off  your  engagement  with  Mr.  Archer.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  I  hope,  that  it  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  and  I  commend  your  pru- 
dence and  good  sense — prudence  and  com- 
mon sense — so  far  as  that  matter  is  con- 
cerned. He  was  a  man  of  no  profession — 
had  not  definite  standing  in  soci-e-tee.  He 
had  evidently  passed  his  life  in  a  useless 
way — idle  and  fruitless  studies,  leading  to 
no  substantial  income,  and  appearing  to  have 
considerable  pretensions  founded  upon  noth- 
ing certain.  His  uncle,  I  am  told,  is  a 
respectable  man  enough,  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  have  no  belief  that  he  will  realise 
any  of  his  nephew's  expectations.  They  are 
not  upon  very  friendly  terms  I  understand. 
I  therefore  commend  your  final  decision  ex- 
tremely, and  think  you  have  acted  with  be- 
coming propri-e-tee." 

"  I  should  do  wrong,  aunt,"  said  Mary,  "  to 
allow  you  to  think  that  any  of  the  reasons 
you  have  adduced  had  the  least  influence  in 
causing  me  to  break  off  my  engagement  with 
Mr.  Archer." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Mary.  It  seems  I  gave  you  credit  for  some- 
thing more  than  you  possess." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  coolly. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  fi  st  to  intimate  a 
change  of  sentiments,"  ao  Jed  Miss  Judith, 
spitefully. 

"  It  is  ended,  aunt,"  suid  Mary,  "  and  I 
should  be  glad  not  to  speak  further  upon  it. 
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My  admiration  and    sisterly    regard,    Mr. 
Archer  will  always  have." 

Miss  Judith  Walton  drew  in  a  long  breath 
at  this,  and  her  expression  of  face  assumed 
the  character  of  an  angry  bird  in  a  cage. 
She  gave  a  strut  and  a  flounce  across  the 
room,  and  then  returning  to  Mary,  began  to 
speak  in  a  sharp  and  very  quick  voice. 

"  I  have  heard  all  about  your  affair  with 
the  man  Harding.  It  has  been  very  closely 
hushed  up ;  but  how  is  it  possible  such  a 
thing  could  be  kept  close  ?  His  constantly 
hovering  about  the  house — his  throwing 
himself  in  your  way  in  the  streets — his 
calling  every  morning  of  his  life  to  see  you 
while  in  Dublin — his  patrolling  nightly  in 
the  character  of  an  amorous  swain,  round 
this  very  cottage — his  standing  and  beating 
his  breast  under  your  window,  are  among 
the  most  audacious  things  the  world  ever 
heard  of !" 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  some 
of  them,"  said  Mary,  coloring, "  and  all  the 
rest  are  grossly  misinterpreted." 

"  What  should  I  think,"  exclaimed  Miss 
J  udith,  "  of  the  scene  that  took  place  at  Mr. 
Short's  house  in  Dublin,  where  this  ruffian 
mechanic  pulled  the  scarf  from  your  shoul- 
ders, and  was  only  prevented  by  the  timely 

entrance  of  Mr.  Short,  from " 

"  I  beg,  aunt,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  that 
you  will  cease  to  repeat  these  coarse  calum- 
nies— these  shameful  perversions  of  all 
truth." 

"  Perversions  do  you  call  them  ?  Did  not 
this  mechanic  absolutely  pay  court  to  you — 
pay  you  addresses,  in  his  rude  way  ?  Did  he 
not  even  venture  so  far  as  to  make  some 
proposals  ?" 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Mary,  "never,  by 
word  or  look,  or  movement.  And  you  must 
allow  me  to  tell  you,  aunt,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  should  consider  the  affection  of  such 
a  man  as  Harding,  nothing  but  an  honor  to 
any  woman,  however  indisposed  she  might 
be  to  accept  it." 

"  Have  I  lived,"  cried  Miss  Judith,  with 
upraised  hands,  "  have  I  lived  to  hear  one  of 
my  family  utter  so  degrading  a  sentiment — 
the  love  of  a  mechanic  no  disgrace  to  a  wo- 
man of  education  and  gentility.  We  are 
come  upon  pretty  times  if  a  mechanic  is 
thus  allowed  to  creep  up  the  sleeves  of  gen- 
tlefolks, and  be  treated  as  their  equal,  till  it 
quite  turns  his  head." 

"  How  many  members  of  parliament  were 
once  mechanics  ?"  inquired  Mary.  "  How 
many  influential  merchants  were  once  me- 
chanics ?  How  very  many  men  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts — and  even  the  fine  arts 
— were  mechanics  ?  How  many  benefac- 
tors of  their  species  in  these  and  many  other 
ways  were,  in  the  commonest  acceptation  of 
the  word,  working  men  ?" 
Miss  Judith  Walton  stood  confounded  for 


several  seconds  with  her  mouth  open  ;  but  a 
keen  thought  flashed  upon  her  mind,  and 
gathering  herself  up  for  an  overwhelming 
blow,  she  cried,  or  rather  screamed,  "  And 
when  this  shipwright  genius  of  yours  be- 
comes a  member  of  parliament,  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  his  paying  his  addresses  to  a 
niece  of  mine — provided  his  qualification  is 
bona  fide." 

With  these  words  the  gown  and  petti- 
coats of  Miss  Judith  M^'alton  flapped  against 
the  wall,  and  she  retired,  leaving  the  field 
to  Mary,  who  began  to  put  her  hair  in  order 
with  a  smiling  face,  after  all  this  fluster. 

Mary  gradually  fell  into  a  train  of  thought 
which  resulted  in  the  determination  to  adopt 
the  course  which  she  felt  best  suited  to  the 
position  of  affairs  ;  and  with  this  view  she 
immediately  sought  Ellen  Lloyd.  The  con- 
ference did  not  last  long,  and  when  it  termi- 
nated Ellen  Lloyd  remained  standing  as  if 
in  a  rapturous  dream,  while  Mary  hastened 
to  prepare  for  their  immediate  departure  for 
the  cottage  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Walton  offered  no  opposition  to  Mary's 
going,  as  he  had  been  made  aware  by  his 
sister  of  her  very  unpleasant  scene  with 
Mary,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  his 
daughter's  absence  at  this  juncture,  for  a 
visit  of  a  week  or  so,  might  prevent  a  rup- 
ture of  a  kind,  which,  for  her  sake,  he  was 
very  an.xious  to  avoid. 

The  ladies  in  question  accordingly  depart- 
ed the  next  morning,  after  taking  leave  of 
Miss  Judith  Walton,  a  ceremony  which  she 
took  care  to  render  as  disagreeable  as  pos- 
sible, under  the  guise  of  most  scrupulous 
politeness. 

Mr.  Walton  had  never  agreed  very  well 
with  his  sister,  as  may  be  readily  imagined. 
He  now,  however,  did  his  best  to  repair  the 
breach  between  her  and  Mary.  He  took  her 
about  to  see  the  wonders  of  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport ;  he  went  little  excursions  with  her, 
and  got  up  several  dinner  parties,  to  which 
he  usually  invited  one  or  other  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  performed  with  him 
in  "  Titus  Andronicus."  Miss  Judith  Wal- 
ton was  rapidly  advancing  to  her  most  amia- 
ble state  of  mind,  and  had  even  got  up  a  little 
flirtation  with  the  morone-faced  major  who 
had  played  Aaron,  when  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Bray 
and  Toller,  in  which  the  whole  capital  of  the 
Anglo-Celtic  Company  was  lodged — and  Mr. 
Walton  saw  that  he  was  quite  ruined. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

ARCHEK's  solitary  lodging. AN  UNEXPEC- 
TED VISITOR. INWARD  HISTORIES. LAND- 
MARKS AND  STAR-STEERING. 

The  wind  blew  high,  in  the  twilight  of  an 
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autumnal  evening,  as  Archer  sat,  with  a  de- 
sponding and  vvretched  face  at  the  window 
of  his  solitary  lodging.  It  was  a  lonely 
farm-house,  near  the  sea.  Fronting  his  win- 
dow was  a  broad  lawn,  with  one  old,  black 
fir-tree  in  the  middle,  whose  lower  boughs 
extended,  in  a  wide-sweeping  circle,  down  to 
the  grass,  which  was  unshorn  and  deep. 
The  lawn  was  terminated  by  a  stone  wall, 
not  quite  breast-high.  On  the  otlier  side  of 
this  was  a  great  j)loughed  field,  bounded  at 
the  opposite  end  by  a  high  bank  of  shingles, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea,  which  it  thus  hid 
from  view,  except  when  in  seasons  of  tem- 
pest and  high  tide  tlie  white  points  of  the 
spray  sprung  up  and  dashed  over  it. 

The  wind,  though  warm  for  the  time  of 
year,  blew  yet  more  strenuously ;  but  be- 
tween the  gusts  Archer  thought  he  heard  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  distance,  singing — it 
seemed  as  if  in  response  to  the  wind.  Pres- 
ently, a  dusky  figure  ascended  the  bank  of 
shingles,  and  remained  there  a  minute  or 
so,  looking  black  and  solid,  against  the  pale 
green  and  platina  streaks  of  the  dying  twi- 
light. The  figui'e  then  descended  the  shin- 
gle bank,  and  crossed  the  ploughed  field  ra- 
pidly, vvilli  a  gait  curiously  partaking  of  the 
elastic  and  the  lounging.  He  approached  in 
the  direction  of  the  farm-house  ;  and,  an-iv- 
ing  at  the  stone-wall,  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  it,  and  vaulted  over  into  the  deep  grass 
of  the  lawn.  Archer  rose  with  emotion,  and 
hastened  out  to  meet  him.  It  was  Michael 
Salter. 

Archer  greeted  this  unexpected  visitor  with 
all  the  cordiality  of  a  reviving  heart,  (forbe- 
fcides  personal  regard,  he  felt  as  if  help  and 
stxength  had  come  to  him,)  mingled  with  the 
profound  admiration  and  intellectual  respect 
which  many  crowdingreminiscenccs  of  their 
former  acquaintance  inspired.  They  enter- 
ed the  house  together. 

Michael  Salter  was  a  short  and  rather 
thick-set  man,  whom  a  casual  observer  might 
have  taken  for  a  Welsh  farmer,  or  perhaps 
a  curate  with  a  "  living"  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  while  to  others,  his  grey  blue  eyes, 
and  almost  flaxen  hair,  hanging  in  long 
waves  upon  his  shoulders,  might  have  sug- 
gested a  Saxon  origin.  He  had  a  bald  mo- 
nastic crown.  A  great  black  silk  shawl  was 
wound  several  times  round  his  neck.  As  to 
his  age,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  age 
cannot  be  well  guessed  within  twenty  years 
— varying  with  his  mood  and  subject  of 
thought  or  discourse,  from  thirty  to  fifty.  He 
slowly  unwound  his  long  black  shawl,  with 
a  smihng  face,  threw  it  into  his  hat,  which 
it  nearly  filled,  and  seating  himself  in  front 
of  Archer,  said,  in  a  gentle,  low-toned  voice, 
(singularly  at  variance  with  the  tones  he  had 
just  been  giving  out  on  the  sea-beach,) 
"  Well ;  I  come  hke  a  weird  brother  to  visit 
you.     I  heard,  by  accident,  of  a  melancholy 


'  gentleman  with  a  book,  in  these  parts,  and  it 
struck  me,  for  several  reasons,  that  it  might 
be  you  ;  so  I  cam.e,  as  you  see,  upon  a  high 
wind,  v;hicli  just  dropped  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shingles.  How  has  it  fared  with 
you  this  many  a  day  ?  You  look  in  good 
case." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  not,"  said  Archer,  half  re- 
lapsing into  his  morbid  state.  "  I  am  in  a 
very  bad  case — ruined  in  heart  and  hope,  and 
in  nearly  all  my  future  prospects." 

"  I  should  never  have  conceived  it,  to  look 
at  you.  Perhaps  you  only  fancy  it.  Some 
things  have  gone  painfully  with  you,  and  so 
you  feel,  for  a  time,  that  all's  over  with  you. 
But  I  can't  think  this  is  really  so." 

"It  is,"  murmured  Archer — "I  begin  to 
fear  it  is.  Jly  youth  has  passed  from  me, — 
and  where  is  my  maturity  ?" 

'•  Why,  in  another  and  stronger  youth,  to 
be  sure.  At  any  rate,  you  are  well  in 
health." 

•'  Pretty  well,"  said  Archer,  "  but  getting 
very  sick  of  myself,  and  all  things." 

"  Do  not  talk  in  this  way.  You  are  in 
good  health,  I  see  ;  rather  thin,  but  that's 
best  for  a  literary  man  ;  pale,  too,  but  this 
is  you  know,  the  natural  '  hue  of  thought ;' 
and  for  the  rest,  it  is  a  grievance  which  you 
have  taken  to  heart  more  deeply  than  wise- 
ly ;  and  you  will  get  over  it." 

"  What  do  you  allude  to  ?  Have  you " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  certain  pandean  ech- 
oes of  the  woods,  where  tall  masts  are 
grown,  and  have  pieced  together  the  skirts 
and  breast-folds  of  sundry  floating  clouds 
concealing  the  capricious  boy— archer." 
(Here  Salter  smiled  with  a  look  of  kindly 
interest,  and  his  voice  sunk  to  a  sweet  tone, 
while  his  blue-grey  eyes  shone  with  humor- 
ous intelligence.) 

"  You  astonish  me,"  said  Archer.  "  How 
can  you  have  heard  anything  of  this  ?" 

"  Ah,  one  does  come  to  hear  things  some- 
times, in  the  strangest,  roundabout  way,  or 
in  an  equally  extraordinary  direct  line.  The 
world  is  full  of  electricity — mentally  no  less 
than  physically.  We  are  one  moment  work- 
ing some  new  engines  in  England,  and  the 
next  draining  a  marsh  in  India ;  we  are  walk- 
ing up  a  dark  lampless  street  in  Portsmouth, 
— and  presently  we  are  wandering  round  a 
dazzling  obelisk  in  Egypt,  with  upturned 
eyes,  and  sun-scathed  fingers,  as  we  copy 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  our  parching  paper ;. 
— perhaps  we  are  asking  dark  questions  of 
some  unmoved  queenly  mystic  of  a  sphynx, 
or  perhaps  speculating  in  front  of  an  enor- 
mous god,  who  sits — a  bulk'  of  stone,  Vv^ith 
thoughtful  lips,  sealed  up,  yet  half-smiiing, 
and  eyes  turned  inward  on  eternity.  The 
familiar  and  the  sublime  alternate  in  us,  with 
easy  transitions.  Now,  we  look  at  a  beau- 
tiful young  girl's  face,  seen  by  gas-light 
through  a  shop-window  in  Paris ; — we  turn 
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down  a  dark,  narrow,  vice-bewilderod  pas- 
sage,— monsters,  or  their  victims,  jostle  us  ; 
and  the  next  moment  we  shoot  up,  and  find 
ourselves  close  beside  the  brightest  star  of 
night,  and  struggling  with  its  rays,  which 
alone  prevent  our  entrance." 

Archer  shifted  himself  on  his  seat  with  a 
look  of  rapture,  and  took  a  long  satisfactory 
breath.  He  felt  carried  out  of  himself,  and 
all  the  peity  interefts  and  cares  of  life,  even 
as  he  had  been  in  former  days  when  listen- 
tening  to  the  magnificent  abstractions  and 
outpourings  of  Michael  Salter. 

"  By  similar  electricity  of  thought,"  con- 
tinued Salter,  "  our  friends'  secrets  are  some- 
times brought  to  our  tinglinjj,  but  not  imper- 
tinent ears  ;  for  even  sympathy,  when  unde- 
sired,  may  be  best  displayed  by  shunning 
knowledge." 

"  Sympathy  like  yours,"  said  Archer,  "  so 
perfectly  generous,  so  devoid  of  the  least 
tinge  of  egotism,  selfishness,  or  mere  curi- 
osity, could  not  be  felt  otherwise  than  glad- 
ly and  gratefully.  1  wish  you  would  let  me 
tell  you  my  whole  story — my  inv/ard  history, 
and  as  much  of  external  events  as  may  be 
needful  to  illustration — since  last  we  met." 

"Tell  me  the  inward,  [  shall  guess  most 
of  the  correlative  outward  things.  But  is 
there  any  good  in  telling  me  this — will  my 
hearing  it  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?" 

"  Of  tlie  greatest  use,'  exclaimed  Archer ; 
"  I  shall  thereby  obtain  a  relief  to  my  feel- 
ings, which  I  cannot  otherwise  find,  and  shall 
be  enabled  to  see  my  best  course,  in  that  fu- 
ture, whicii  at  present  fills  my  mental  vision 
with  little  else  but  pain,  and  doubt,  and  per- 
plexity, and  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  futil- 
ity of  all  exertions.  Can  one,  so  full  of  all 
manner  of  energies  as  you  are,  listen  with 
any  degree  of  patience  to  this  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  first,  because  I  would  show 
myself  a  friend,  and  also  because  I  shall 
hope  to  communicate  a  Promethean  spark, 
to  re-illume  your  sphere  of  man.  Besides, 
these  sorts  of  intellectual  confidences  and 
autobiographies  are  always  a  compliment  to 
any  one  who  is  chosen  as  their  depository. 
So,  proceed  at  once.  Begin  in  the  middle — 
I  can  dart  back  upon  the  threads,  from  time 
to  time,  as  we  go  on." 

Archer  began  with  his  engagement  to 
Mary  in  Canada,  and  then  by  degress  he  told 
Michael  Salter  all  his  history — all  his 
troubles.  He  hesitated  a  little  when  he  ar- 
rived at  his  last  interview  with  Mary,  and 
with  Harding.  Men  who  watch  the  opera- 
tions of  their  own  minds,  are,  nevertheless, 
open  to  self-sophistication,  almost  equally 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind,  when  their 
own  personal  feelings  are  concerned.  Ar- 
cher, however,  was  not  unconscious  that  in 
his  final  behavior  to  Mary  and  to  Harding, 
he  did  not  make  a  very  magnanimous  figure ; 
but  he  tried  to  "  account"  for  it  all  by  the 


pardonable  mistake  under  which  he  had 
acted.  He  therefore  hammered  his  way 
through  this  part  of  his  story  as  well  as  he 
could,  I  hough  Michael  Salter  remained  pro- 
vokingly  silent  during  every  pause.  Archer 
also  passed  rather  slightly  over  Ellen  Lloyd, 
except  that  he  spoke  rapturously  of  her  with 
reference  to  music  and  poetry.  He  briefly 
stated  the  straitness  and  precariousness  of 
his  worldly  circumstances,  at  which  his  lis- 
tener smiled  with  an  amused  expression. 
liHstly  he  came  to  literature.  Here  he  was 
diffuse  on  every  point — here  he  unbosomed 
his  struggles  and  griefs,  and  aspirations,  and 
despondencies,  without  reserve. 

IJnring  all  this  time,  Michael  Salter  had 
sat  reclining  back,  with  his  heels  upon  the 
upper  rail  of  his  chair,  his  arms  folded,  and 
his  chin  upon  his  breast.  He  now  slowly 
unsettled  himself,  and  drew  his  chair  near  to 
Archer. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  speak  first,"  said  Mi- 
chael Salter  in  a  low-toned  voice,  "  of  that 
part  of  your  narrative  which  relates  to  Misa 
Walton,  and  to  Harding." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Archer,  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  has,  no  doubt,  been,"  pursued  Michael 
Salter,  "  a  very  painful  business.  As  to 
your  final  conduct  in  the  matter,  you  seem 
to  have  behaved  just  as  badly  as  men  always 
do  in  such  afl[kirs.  I  know  there  is  this  ex- 
cuse, that  you  were  acting  under  erroneous 
impressions  ;  n(;vertheless,  from  you,  a  train- 
ed intellect,  one  fiuniliar  with  subtle  specu- 
lations— a  poet,  and  a  man  of  letters, — par- 
don me,  if  I  say  one  might  have  expected 
better  things.  You  have  written  to  Miss 
Walton,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Arther,  rather  hesitatingly  ; 
"  yes — but  I  have  not " 

"  Not  posted  the  letter  ?" 

"  i\o." 

"  Oh,  fie  !  her  conduct  has  really  been  no- 
ble and  straightforward,  and  in  all  respects 
without  reproach.  If  her  love  for  you  had 
ceased,  do  not  forget  that  yours  had  ceased 
first.  That  seems  clear — and  it  is  equally 
clear  to  me  that  you  never  had  any  passion 
for  each  other.  You  were  thrown  together 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  had  an  accidental 
moment  of  mutual  tenderness.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  treat  this  as  a  serious  afl^air 
for  life.  But  after  all  that  subsequently  oc- 
curred— and  at  last,  not  to  write  !  Oh,  send 
her  the  letter." 

"I  will — I  will,"  said  Archer;  "I  have 
not  treated  her  well  in  this  delay  ;  but  you 
can  apprehend  how  very  painful — " 

"  Yes,  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  our  own  feelings — and  very  often 
we  cannot  do  it.     And  Harding  ?" 

"  I  am  unable  to  write  to  him  at  present, 
as  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  gone." 

"  See  now  what  you  have  done  to  that 
man !      How  will  you  repay  the  injury  ? 
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You  lifted  his  mind  high  above  his  condition 
— placed  him  upon  a  level  with  yourself,  and 
assured  him  that  it  was  his  rightful  place — 
which,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  nut ;  for  he 
is  evidently  a  man  who  ought  to  lead  the  no- 
bler energies  of  the  hand-working  class,  and 
not  to  sit  with  idealist  workers.  Now,  what 
is  he  to  think  ?  what  reaction  may  not  his 
mind  sink  into  ?  He  will  consider  himself 
as  one  who  has  been  deceived  and  led  astray  ; 
all  his  implicit  faith  and  reliance,  all  his  best 
aspirations,  will  be  destroyed — and  disbelief 
in  the  moral  value  of  superior  intellect  will 
be  established,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  a  dog- 
ged resolve  to  abjure  every  species  of  re- 
fined knowledge,  every  poetical,  elevating, 
and  spiritualising  influence.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  goes  away  with  a  broken  heart." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?'' 

"  Write  to  him,  and  address  the  letter  to 
the  care  of  some  friend  of  his,  to  be  forward- 
ed. Sooner  or  later  it  will  find  him.  Your 
letter  found  me  by  that  means,  after  we  had 
lost  sight  of  each  other  for  years." 

"  Perhaps  he  may  write  to  Mr.  Bainton." 

"  That  will  do,  I  dare  say.  But  while  you 
have  explained  so  clearly  all  the  points  of 
deficiency  in  sympathy  between  yourself  and 
Miss  Walton,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
have  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  various  sym- 
pathies which  manifestly  do  exist  between 
yourself  and  her  golden-haired  friend." 

"  Abstract  sympathies,"  said  Archer,  "  sim- 
ilarity of  tastes — I  see  whom^you  allude  to." 

"  Such  abstractions,  for  instance,"  contin- 
ued Michael  Salter,  "  as  a  devoted  love  for 
all  poetical  things  ;  a  fine  sense  of  Art,  in 
its  widest  and  noblest  sense ;  an  imagina- 
tion harmoniously  blending  with,  and  en- 
hancing the  understanding  ;  a  graceful,  syl- 
phide  form — eyes,  equally  dovelike  and  ethe- 
real." 

"  How  can  you  possibly  collect  all  these 
'  abstractions,'  as  you  call  them,  from  any- 
thing that  has  fallen  from  me  ?"  exclaimed 
Archer,  with  evident  emotion. 

"A  most  fascinating  naivete,'^  pursued  Sal- 
ter, with  humorous  gravity — "  a  voice  of  that 
sweetness  which  sinks  into  the  hearer's 
breast.  As  to  the  devoted  feeling  she  en- 
tertains towards  you — " 

"  You  surely,"  interrupted  Archer,  turn- 
ing pale,  "  you  surely  do  not  say  all  this 
merely  from  what  I  have  told  you  ?  You 
have  known  Ellen  Lloyd!" 

Michael  Salter  smiled.  "  Yes,  she  was 
once  a  pupil  of  mine." 

"  A  pupil !" 

"  I  got  involved  in  difficulties  from  the  to- 
tal neglect  of  my  worldly  affiiirs,  and  as  it 
was  requisite  to  do  something,  I  went  to  Bel- 
gium, and  was  organist  in  one  of  the  cathe- 
drals there  for  some  years.  The  Miss  Lloyds 
passed  a  summer  in  Brussels,  during   wWch 


time  I  gave  lessons  to  Ellen  Lloyd,  then  a 
girl  of  sixteen." 

"  YoQ  astonish  and  delight  me,"  said  Ar- 
cher. "  This  accounts  for  her  style.  She 
plays  the  piano-forte  with  a  sostenuto  eflTect 
that  has  always  reminded  me  of  an  organ ; 
and  she  continually  introduces  cathedral 
chords,  in  preludes  to  herself,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  soaring  harmoniously  round 
the  vault  of  heaven." 

"  I  know,"  said  Michael  Salter.  "  But  to 
return  to  the  matter  of  literature.  I  feel 
with  how  pure  a  devotion  you  have  pursued 
your  studies.  You  are  the  model  of  what  a 
literary  man  should  be ;  a  devout  reader,  an 
earnest  thinker,  a  careful  student, — possess- 
ing a  philosophical,  and,  in  its  highest  sense, 
a  practical  mind,  grafted  by  patient  toil  upon 
a  poetical  one  ;  you  have  invention,  struc- 
ture, and  draw  character  with  a  subtle  hand  ; 
you  are  an  honest  politician,  with  a  good 
smack  of  the  violence  of  the  times ;  and  you 
have  a  strong  and  polished  pen,  with  a  clear 
and  pungent  style.  But  all  this,  and  more 
of  the  kind,  will  not  make  you  a  popular  au- 
thor. You  want  force  of  character  in  your- 
self; a  stronger  individuality.  Excuse  my 
saying  this,  for  I  do  it  in  all  true  regard. 
You  want  will  and  active  passion ;  some- 
thing of  that  reckless  energy  which  forces  a 
way  through  all  obstacles  and  minor  consid- 
erations, and  which,  besides  making  its  iden- 
tity felt  in  the  literary  world,  makes  also  a 
personal  impression  upon  contemporaries. 
You  stand  aloof;  you  write  notes ;  you  nev- 
er go  near  any  of  them  ;  they  take  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  you,  and  therefore  give  you 
no  help  by  their  public  criticism  and  notice. 
If  you  were,  by  fortune,  or  by  personal  char- 
acter, independent  of  all  assistance,  this 
isolation  were  very  well,  if  you  liked  it  best ; 
but  as  matters  stand  with  you,  it  may  be  ru- 
inous." 

"  But  my  circumstances,''  interposed  Ar- 
cher, "  do  not  now  enable  me  to  frequent 
the  society  even  of  literary  men,  whose  hab- 
its are  generally  inexpensive.  Besides  an 
indisposition  to  much  society,  a  variety  of 
adverse  circumstances  environ  me." 

"  Thai"  said  Salter,  "  is  just  what  I  meant 
to  exclaim  against.  You  allow  circumstan- 
ces to  command  you — not  your  soul,  but  your 
external  man — for  more  than  need  be.  You 
want  more  confidence  ;  a  more  powerful  con- 
viction of  your  own  truth.  Those  who  have 
this,  walk  in  and  out  where  and  when  they 
please.  Self-confidence,  undisguised,  and 
rejoicing  in  its  own  strength,  disturbs  and 
humiliates  others  who  are  weak  and  small  of 
soul,  and  makes  them  tingle  all  over  with 
spite  and  resentment,  as  one  often  sees ; 
while  to  the  truly  powerful  spirits  nothing  is 
more  delightful.  It  illustrates  what  they 
feel.  They  recognise  in  it  a  man  full  of 
something  great,  who  has  an  implicit  belief 
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in  that  greatness,  and  in  himself.  These 
are  the  men  to  seek.  And  circum- 
stances are  in  favor,  and  not  against  one 
like  you,  in  doing  so." 

"  I  cannot  do  so,"'  said  Archer ;  "  I  have 
lived  a  solitary  life  too  long,  so  that  any  such 
efforts,  if  not  out  of  my  power,  are  extreme- 
ly distasteful  to  me." 

"  Then  don't  do  it,"  said  Michael  Salter, 
proudly. 

"  T  cannot  abandon  literature,"  added  Ar- 
cher, with  a  depressed  air  ;  "  neither  does  it 
appear  that  I  am  very  fit  to  succeed  in  it. 
But  w^hat  else  am  I  fit  for  ?" 

"  Do  not  think  of  abandoning  it,"  ex- 
claimed Michael  Salter,  "  nor  seek  to  live  by 
it.  You  have  the  highest  qualities  for  it,  if 
you  will  abandon  thoughts  of  popularity  and 
reward.  Live,  my  friend,  how  you  can  ;  a 
trifle  will  suffice,  as  you  do  not '  mix  with 
society  ;'  and  devote  yourself  more  than  ever 
to  the  labor  you  delight  in,  and  the  art  in 
which  you  excel.  If  your  dreams  be  high 
and  well  founded,  they  will  some  day  germi- 
nate into  corresponding  works,  and  take  their 
due  position  among  the  structures  of  immor- 
tahty.  Why  should  we,  who  can  devise  new 
things,  lose  so  much  time  in  the  scraping  and 
poHshingof  outsides  ?  Leave  after-times  to 
'  find'  a  publisher,  and  correct  your  proofs. 
But  now,  while  you  live  and  are  full  of  over- 
flowing, pour  it  out  into  the  best  vessels  that 
come  to  hand,  whether  of  gold  or  of  iron, 
of  porphyry  and  jasper,  or  of  common  clay. 
See  !  Archer,  here  is  a  memorandum  of  my 
work  during  the  last  year." 

Michael  Salter,  after  searching  in  two  or 
three  deep  pockets,  exhumed  a  folded  paper, 
which  he  thrust  into  Archer's  hand. 

Archer  opened  it,  and  began  to  read. 

"  Virtue  in  the  cradle,  and  Vice  in  the 
school,  being  an  Essay  on  training  for  the 
Ideal  and  the  Practical,  in  their  highest  nat- 
ural Relations." — "  A  Plan  for  altering  the 
Climate  of  India,  so  far  as  relates  to  Poison 
in  the  Air." — "  How  to  render  a  whole  Army 
insensible  for  half  an  hour — granted  a  few 
hours'  time  for  the  erection  of  a  certain  Gas- 
ometer." "  How  to  devise  the  greatest 
work  mankind  now  wants,  and  how  to  die 
in  the  best  way  to  '  set  it  forth,'  *and  teach 
devotional  belief  in  it." 

"  Another  time  !  another  time  !"  cried 
Michael  Salter,  "  read  the  rest  alone.  But 
in  your  own  book,  my  friend,  and  your  pros- 
pects from  it,  do  not  be  deceived.  It  will 
take  its  silent  place  beside  such  labors  as 
you  will  find  in  that  paper.  It  will  give  you 
a  literary  future  ;  it  will  do  nothing  for  your 
present  life.  Such  is  the  condition  of  letters 
in  our  country  ;  such  the  state  of  knowledge 
in  the  world,  which  especially  prides  itself 
upon  its  practice  and  its  facts.  Write  your 
book ;  bestow  all  your  best  pains  upon  it — 
and  cast  it  upon  the  waters  of  the  noblest 


seaward  river,  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  the 
world,  as  the  world  is,  which  would  starve 
us,  precisely  because  it  needs  what  we  have 
to  teach." 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Archer,  "  I  am  full  of 
hope  that  I  do  not  work  in  vain,  although  I 
may  never  live  to  see  the  results ;  but  some- 
times my  spirit  desponds — my  heart  almost 
dies  within  me  ;  I  recollect  how  many  have 
toiled  all  their  lives  under  a  delusion — a  false 
estimate  of  their  own  powers,  or  of  the  im- 
portance they  attach  to  their  ruling  passion ; 
and  at  these  times  it  seems  to  me  that  all  I 
have  done,  or  can  do,  will  put  forth  no  roots 
in  the  grave — will  lift  no  self-renewing  head 
to  shoot  upward  towards  the  morning." 

"  Hope  for  no  more  of  nature  and  mankind 
than  truth  and  justice  ;  expect  no  less  ;  and 
smile  at  destiny,"  exclaimed  Michael  Salter, 
rising  with  energy.  "  The  common  seed 
readily  finds  a  soil ;  the  winds  may  carry  it 
whither  they  list, — and  the  common  weed 
grov^eth  where  nothing  else  will  'spring; 
but  the  lustrous  palm-tree,  the  mighty  cedar, 
and  the  bright  ecstatic  flower  claim  their  pe- 
culiar earth  and  air,  which  most  assuredly 
they  find,  or  else  sink  back  upon  the  bosom 
of  their  Creator.  To  do  his  utmost,  and  to 
expect  the  least  reward,  or  none,  is  »man's 
best  virtue  and  wisdom.  Does  this  destroy 
thy  hope  ?  doth  it  cast  a  mist  before  thy  pros- 
pect, and  damp  thy  energies,  which  would, 
rather  have  followed  the  giants  of  an  hour  ? 
Hope  ever — but  hope  strongly — that  is,  with 
a  heart  of  aspiring  flame,  and  the  wings  of 
reason.  Each  ,atom  in  each  planet  has  its 
appointed  duty,  its  work  and  its  wages  ;  but 
the  workman,  make  what  else  he  may,  ma- 
keth  not  his  own  hours.  Primitive  substance 
and  its  periods  of  being,  are  beyond  us.  We 
see  that  law  here  in  all  our  noblest  labours — 
our  grandest  designs — for  God  is  a  large  and 
truthful  paymaster ;  but,  to  use  a  homely 
figure,  with  a  high  reverence,  he  always 
payeth  his  laborers  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  never  on  the  Saturday  night.  First  the 
work,  then  the  patience  ;  then,  if  any,  the 
reward.  The  Sunday  of  God  and  man  must 
intervene — a  day  of  rest  set  apart  from 
earth-labor  for  looking  upward,  and  feeling 
upward,  after  your  own  way ;  a  day  to  adore 
the  star  you  have  chosen  as  the  type  of  an 
immortal  course,  and  by  whose  divine  smile 
you  wish  to  steer  through  the  troubled  surge 
of  life.  Is  not  this  a  sustaining  thought ; 
do  not  these  emotions,  rooted  in  eternal  na- 
ture, give  to  us  a  just  self-centred  power  ? 
You  are  called  a  flimsy  dreamer  ?  a  dealer 
in  mysteries,  or  strange  words.  By  whom  ? 
By  what  manner  of  men  ?  Why  shrink 
from  the  finger-mark  of  the  foolish,  or  why 
be  moved  by  the  lowing  of  heavy  oxen  ?  I 
am  a  dreamer,  a  visionary  ;  one  who  prays 
in  the  moonlight,  or  the  sunlight,  or  the  spir- 
it-light of  any  mystery,  any  science,  any  art ; 
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and  I  glory  in  the  appellation.  I  am  a  wild 
speculator ;  a  dreamy  abstraction  man  ;  one 
who  has  by  no  means  a '  well-regulated  mind' 
— an  enihusiast — a  believer  in  all  noble  pas- 
sions— all  exalted  aspirations — no  star  of  all 
the  host  of  heaven  is  too  high  or  too  far  off 
for  my  burning  desire,  my  belief  in  Immen- 
sit3' — and  Infinitude  ;  my  soul's  supreme  en- 
dowment of  illimitable  flight.  And  if— let 
me  breathe  it  into  }*our  deepest  chords  of 
being  ;  if  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave,  all 
the  pride  of  earth,  and  the  world's  estima- 
tion of  external  form  and  action — all  which 
constitute  the  smaller  part  of  a  sublime  in- 
tellect's glory,  must  return  to  its  original 
elements,  and  seem  to  fly  asunder  for  ever, 
I  will  yet  hope,  in  the  grand  revolution  of 
mortal  time,  when  each  atom  is  once  again 
where  it  was,  in  connection  with  others  com- 
bining to  make  a  special  human  form,  thus 
once  again  produced, — that  the  countless 
centuries  have  not  rolled  about  these  atoms 
without  purpose,  and  that  yet  grander  physi- 
cal principles,  whether  of  colossal  shape, 
intenser  nerve,  or  multiplied  senses,  may  be 
conferred  upon  us  for  inconceivable  new  la- 
bors, by  the  Creative  Breath  which  ordains 
and  directs  our  spiral  ascensions  towards  an 
ineffable  eternity." 

Tears  of  excitement  were  in  Archer's 
eyes,  as  Michael  Salter  suddenly  advanced 
and  grasped  his  hand.  Before  he  could  rise 
and  see  clearly,  he  found  himself  alone. 

He  foliowcd  hastily,  but  by  the  time  he 
readied  the  door,  Michael  Salter  had  crossed 
the  lawn,  and  was  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
stone  wall.  The  dusky  figure  of  the  enthu- 
siast dropped  leisurely  over  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  a  brilliant  star-light  night,  and 
his  form  was  distinctly  visible  all  across  the 
ploughed  field.  He  ascended  the  bank  of 
shingles ;  paused  a  moment  on  the'  top,  gaz- 
ing upward  at  the  starry  firmament,  and  then 
disappeared  on  the  other  side. 


CHAPTER  XXVIl. 

THE  THREE  WISE  MEN. — ARCHER  MEETS  A 
NEWLY-MARRIED  COUPLE  IN  WALES. — HIS 
VISIT  TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  THE  MISS  LLOYDS, 
— SCENE  BETWEEN  ARCHER,  MARY,  AND 
ELLEN  LLOYD.    ' 

With  feelings  revived,  a  mind  more  at  ease, 
and  energies  more  elastic  and  hopeful,  Archer 
fell  to  work  with  great  assiduity  the  morn- 
ing after  his  interview  with  Michael  Salter. 
His  enthusiasm  had  received  new  fire  as 
from  above.  He  resolved  to  put  forth  the 
best  of  his  spirit — the  whole  of  his  strength 
— into  his  philosophical  novel.  "  The 
"  Three  Wise  Men"  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  works  in  the  language,  and  its  merits 


would  be  speedily  acknowledged.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Michael  Salter,  who  thought 
a  manuscript  sufficiently  launched,  if  it  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  upon  any  other 
man's  mind — to  cast  everything  upon  the 
waters ;  to  throw  all  present  life  overboard, 
into  the  rolling  seas  of  the  future.  It  was 
possible  to  carry  this  spirituality  a  little  too 
far.  Exclusiveness  was  not  good,  even  in 
ethereal  things  :  and  since  man  was  made 
of  bfody  as  well  as  soul,  Archer  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  should  prefer  to  earn  some 
little  reputation  and  competency  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  The  "  Three  Wise  Men" 
would  fully  attain  these  things  for  him. 

Having  worked  incessantly  for  several 
days  at  his  novel,  Archer  began  to  find  that 
some  exercise  was  requisite  for  his  health. 
He  set  out  on  a  ramble  over  the  mountains. 
The  clouds  were  high,  the  heath  was  fresh 
and  odorous,  a  brightness  was  over  all  things. 
Arriving  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  mountain, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  looking  down  upon 
the  lovely  vale  leading  circuitously  towards 
-the  cottage  of  the  Lloyds.  .  He  stood  silent- 
ly gazing  downward,  rapt  in  thought.  Pres- 
ently two  figures  emerged  from  a  little  wood 
below.  Their  figures  and  movements  were 
familiar  to  him,  but  he  was  too  far  off  to  be 
satisfied  who  they  were.  He  walked  me- 
chanically down  the  mountain  towards  them, 
when  it  became  evident  that  they  had  recog- 
nised him,  and  were  beckoning.  One  of 
them  was  certainly  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd ; 
but  who  was  the  gentleman  at  her  side,  to 
whom  she  was  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
Welsh  scenery  ? 

He  lost  sight  of  them  for  a  time  in  his  des- 
cent, but  on  emerging  lower  down,  when 
they  again  appeared,  he  involuntarily  ejacu- 
lated, "  Karl  Kohl !  who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  him  here  !" 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  met,  and  after 
cordial  salutations.  Archer  could  not  refrain 
from  again  expressing  his  surprise  at  seeing 
Herr  Kohl. 

"  It  ist  not  so  wunderbar  that  I  befine  my- 
self here,  mit  my  dear  wife !"  and  he  point- 
ed to  Miss  Lloyd  with  a  bow. 

There  was  no  doubt  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Archer's  face  which  they  both 
found  perfectly  irresistible,  so  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Karl  Kohl  laughed  immoderately,  till 
they  were  obliged  to  sit  down  upon  a  bank  ; 
and  Archer,  perceiving  how  it  all  was,  and 
catching  the  infection  of  their  humor,  sat 
down  upon  an  opposite  bank,  and  laughed 
too. 

After  they  had  recovered  themselves,  Mrs. 
Kohl  proposed  that  they  should  return  to  the 
cottage.  On  their  way  thither,  she  made 
some  casual  remarks  concerning  her  sister, 
Ellen,  whereat  Archer  became  suddenly 
silent. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  inform  you,"  said 
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Mrs.  Koiil,  "  that  my  sister  was  accompanied 
home  by  Mary." 

Archer  stopped  short. 

"  We  had  heard,"  continued  Mrs.  Kohl, 
"  that  you  were  at  a  farm-house  in  this 
neighborhood;  and  in  fact,  our  stroll  this 
morning  was  chiefly  with  the  intent  to  dis- 
cover your  lodgment.  Mary  is  very  anxious 
to  sec  j'ou." 

"  To  sec  me  ?"  said  Archer,  "  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware — "  there  he  paused. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Kohl,  "  I  know 
all.     I  beg  you  will  accompany  us  home." 

With  the  air  of  a  man  who,  being  "  per- 
plexed in  tiie  extreme,"  slowly  goes  some- 
where without  intending  it,  and  vaguely  per- 
suades himself  that  he  does  not  intend  it,  and 
tirat  lie  is  not  really  going  there,  because  at 
any  moment  he  can  turn  back — Archer 
walked  abreast  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohl,  but 
keeping  as  far  off  as  the  pathway  allowed, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  wicket  gate  of  the 
cottage  lawn.  Here  he  paused  again,  and 
laying  one  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  little 
gatepost,  said.  "  I  think — "  when  Mrs.  Kohl, 
taking  him  kindly  by  the  arm,  led  him 
through  the  gate,  and  across  the  lawn. 

On  entering  the  cottage,  they  were  met 
by  Mary.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Archer. 
He  pressed  it  affectionately,  and  asked  if 
she  had  forgiven  him.  "  You  shall  judge," 
said  Mary,  in  a  soft  voice,  leading  him  on- 
ward to  the  inner  room. 

Before  Archer  well  knew  where  he  was 
going,  he  found  himself  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  with  Mary  standing  on  one 
side  of  him  ;  and  Ellen  Lloyd,  on  the  other, 
seated  on  a  sofa,  looking  pale,  as  if  about  to 
faint.  She  appeared  unable  to  rise  from  the 
sofa,  and  pressed  one  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  Edward  Archer,"  said  Mary,  en- 
deavoring in  vain  to  speak  without  trepida- 
tion, "  I  have  known  you  only  a  few  years, 
but  from  the  nature  of  our  acquaintance, 
the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  estimating 
your  tine  qualities  of  heart  and  of  intellect, 
have  been  too  numerous  not  to  leave  an  in- 
delible conviction  of  your  worth — a  convic- 
tion which  I  never  felt  more  strongly — and 
I  may  say,  though  it  may  seem  a  perversity 
and  a  weakness  of  nature — never  so  strong- 
ly as  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not  that 
my  inward  conviction  of  my  right  course 
wavers,  nor  that  my  decision  falters,  yet  I 
feel  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is 
much  in  you  upon  which  I  have  never  set  a 
due  value  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  these 
things  are  not  very  well  suited  to  my  own 
nature  and  character  ;  and  (sympathies  that 
have  to  be  created  or  assumed  by  habit  and 
time,  can  never  have  the  same  genuine  ef- 
fect upon  a  man  like  you,  as  those  sympa- 
thies which  are  spontaneous,  and  immediate." 
(She  here  took  Archer  and  Ellen  each  by 
the  hand.)     "But  what  I  think  of  you  in 


feeling  and  refinement,  I  cannot  better  prove 
than  putting  into  your  charge  the  treasured 
feeling  of  a  pure  and  devoted  heart."  A3 
she  said  these  words,  she  joined  their  hands, 
and  retired  a  few  paces  behind  Archer. 

Their  hands  trembled  violently — Ellen 
turned  her  face  upwards  towards  Archer, 
and  the  look  with  which  he  was  bending 
over  her,  caused  her  to  rise  up,  so  that  her 
head  fell  upon  his  breast,  down  which  her 
golden  hair  fell  in  a  stream,  as  he  folded  his 
arms  round  her. 

Archer  turned  tov/ards  Mary,  but  she  had 
left  the  room,  and  the  door  was  closed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MK.     WALTON     IN     PRISON. — MESSRS.     SHORT 

AND     SAINTON,     AND     THE      CREDITORS. 

DEATH  OF  archer's  UNCLE. — AN  ASSO- 
CIATED HOME. — archer's  HESITATIONS 
AND    ANXIETIES. 

In  a  narrow  room,  very  imperfectly,  not  to 
say  sadly  lighted,  by  a  small  window,  thick- 
ly coated  with  dust,  and  having  an  iron  grat- 
ing outside,  sat  Mr.  Walton,  in  a  meditating 
attitude.  He  took  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  applied  it  to  his  eyes.  He  returned  it 
slowly  to  his  pocket,  and  then  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  a  newspaper,  which  was  lying  at  his 
feet.  The  portion  of  the  paper  usually  de- 
voted to  dissolutions  of  partnership — bank- 
ruptcies— the  insolvent  debtors'  court,  and 
dreary  news  of  that  kind,  chanced  to  lie  up- 
permost ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  was  meditating  upon  these  thmgs. 
But  it  so  happened  that  this  paper  also  con- 
tained accounts  of  fresh  atrocities  practised 
by  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  Mr.  Walton  pre- 
sently relieved  his  troubled  breast  by  a  so- 
liloquy to  an  imaginary  dungeon  and  chaia 
in  Venice. 

Just  as  the  order  arrived  for  him  to  be 
shot,  after  undergoing  the  torture  of  his 
beard  being  pulled  out  by  a  hair  at  a  time, 
Mary  entered,  and  seating  herself  by  his 
side,  informed  him  that  his  captivity  would 
soon  be  terminated,  as  Me^rs.  Short  and 
Bainton  had  arrived,  and  called  a  meeting  of 
the  creditors. 

This  meeting  of  creditors  shortly  took 
place.  They  behaved  very  well,  on  the 
whole,  nor  would  there  have  been  any  dis- 
turbance or  difficulty  had  all  the  statem.ents 
and  explanations  been  left  to  Mr.  Bainton, 
as  was  originally  intended ;  but  Mr.  Short 
would  rush  in  with  an  oratorical  display  of 
his  doings  in  Scotland,  and  his  narrow  es- 
cape in  Galway,  which  created  much  dis- 
cussion, and  some  dissension.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Walton  unfortunately  advanced  "  to  the 
rescue," — and  then  out  came  the  whole  af- 
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fair  of  Titus  Andronicus.  A  scene  of  some 
confusion  ensued.  The  squanderings  of 
money  in  absurdities — wild  schemes — and 
imprudences,  were  severely  iiandled ;  the 
failure,  however,  of  Messrs.  Bray  and  Tol- 
ler, every  one  was  obliged  to  regard  as  a 
general  misfortune,  and  "  the  creditors  " — 
kindly  overlooking  some  things,  and  being 
considerate  on  other  points — came  to  the 
resolution  that  they  would  be  content  with 
taking  every  farthing  the  insolvents  pos- 
sessed. 

Not  many  weeks  after  this,  fortune  smiled 
upon  IMr.  Sainton,  who  was  reinstated  in 
his  building-yard  by  several  merchants,  two 
of  whom  frequented  the  same  chapel.  Equal 


Mr.  Karl  Kohl  thought  it  would  not  be  so ; 
and  Mr.  Sainton  gave  it  as  his  decided  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Downs  would  behave  very  well, 
provided  his  wife  were  with  him.  "  Ha ! 
ha !"  shrewdly  observed  Mr.  Walton,  "  I 
see — I  see  !  no  doubt  some  terrific  tartar  of 
a  woman.  His  spirit  of  opposition  has  no 
chance  with  her.  But  what  shall  we  do 
with  such  a  woman  in  the  house  ?" 

The  Associated  Homes  commenced,  and 
worked  admirably ;  the  expenses  of  each 
family  being,  by  this  means,  reduced  to  less 
than  one  half  they  would  have  amounted  to, 
had  the  parties  taken  similar  rooms  in  dif- 
ferent houses.  It  worked  well  also,  as  to 
cordiality,  notwithstanding   that   Mr.   John 


ly  fortunate  was  Mr.  Short,  who  suddenly  ,  Downs  was  domiciled  on  the  third  floor 
found  himself  elected  as  agent  of  a  Mining  |  His  wife  was  a  little  woman,  with  fair  hair. 
Company,  in  France,  at  a  high  salary.  This  j  a  sweet  low  voice,  and  a  gentle,  dove-like 
position  made  him  immediately  resolve  upon  ;  manner.  She  agreed  to  everything  he  said  : 
a  "  move  "  he  had  contemplated  ever  since  j  but  she  always  had  her  way,  while  he  fan- 
his  rejection  by  Mary,  chiefly  because  it  was  cied  he  had  his,  and  they  were  both  happy. 
an  excellent  move  in  itself,  and  also  because  It  was  not  long  before  Mary  had  a  con- 
it  carried  with  it  a  considerable  amount  of  i  veraation  with  Mr.  Sainton,  as  to  the  possi- 
vengeance.  It  was  that  of  making  an  offer  |  bility  of  founding  an  Institute,  which  should 
of  marriage  to  her  aunt.  He  did  so.  It  was  '  actually  be  for  mechanics  and  artizans.  Mr. 
declined — but  with  an  air  which  betrayed  a  I  Sainton  shook  his  head.  Mary  explained 
secret  gratification,  and  gave  every  hope.  I  that  she  meant  no  magnificent  building — no 
About  this  time  Archer  received  intelli-   regular  establishment,  with  all  its  expensive 


gence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle.  With  it 
came  a  brief  notification  that  the  will  had 
been  opened,  in  which  his  name  was  never 
mentioned.  His  uncle's  property  had  been 
left  to  some  distant  relations  in  Canada,  who 
had  behaved  very  ill  to  Archer. 

Meantime,  Mary  had  used  her  best  ener- 
gies to  cheer  her  father,  under  his  ruined 
circumstances — ruined  also,  as  they  were,  in 
prospective  hopes  ;  for  the  wealthy  Miss  Ju- 
dith did  actually  confer  the  honor  oS  her 
hand  upon  Mr.  Short,  with  whom  she  imme- 
diately departed  for  the  Continent.  With 
equal  activity  Mary  speedily  reduced  to  prac- 
tice the  original  project  of  Associated  Homes, 
which  had  failed  from  having  been  com- 
menced upon  a  large  building  scale,  instead 
of  a  boarding  scheme. 

Mary  commenced  with  one  large  house, 
which  had  four  rooms  on  each  floor.  She 
had  previously  communicated  her  project  to 
several  friends,  who  cordially  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  her  tindertaking, — and  the  house 
was  at  once  occupied  by  Mary  and  her  fa- 
ther, on  the  ground  floor ;  Karl  Kohl  and 
Mrs.  Kohl,  in  the  floor  above  them  ;  Mr. 
Sainton  and  a  friend,  in  a  floor  above  that  ; 
and  there  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
John  Downs  and  his  wife,  to  take  the  next 
floor  above  them,  the  attics  being  occupied 
by  the  servants.  To  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Downs  there  was  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Mary  feared  he  might  be  troublesome  ; 
Mr.  Walton  said  he  would  be  intolerable  ; 
and  Mr.   Sainton's  friend  said  he  would  be 


arrangements  and  appointments  necessarily 
corresponding  with  it — but  a  building,  or 
large  hall,  bare  and  dreary  as  the  fortunes 
of  those  who  were  invited  to  assemble  there, 
to  attend  lectures,  or  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, by  social  conversation  and  beneficial 
amusements.  Mr.  Bainton,  after  a  pause, 
again  shook  his  head,  but  by  no  means  so 
hopelessly  as  at  first.  He  said  he  knew  of 
a  capital  building,  or  rather  position  for  one, 
for  it  was  all  in  ruins.  He  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be  managed ;  and  thus  the  conver- 
sation ended  for  the  present. 

But  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  farm-house 
in  Wales,  where  Archer  was  residing.  At 
times  he  was  perfectly  happy,  because  he 
was  continually  in  the  society  of  Ellen 
Lloyd,  with  whom  he  totally  forgot  his  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  forgot  the  past,  and  finding 
an  elysium  in  the  present,  his  imagination 
scarcely  wandered  into  the  future.  When 
he  was  alone,  and  reviewed  his  day,  he  did 
not  sophisticate  himself  with  the  pompous 
popular  philosophy,  which  contemns  all  en- 
joyment of  the  present,  and,  by  way  of  being 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  itself  and  its  de- 
votion to  the  practical,  asserts  that  there  is 
nothing  so  excellent  and  noble  as  the  dream 
of  the  past  and  the  dream  of  the  future.  But 
what  Archer  could  not  reconcile  with  him- 
self, was  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  was 
not  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  position  to  enjoy 
the  present,  while  his  future  waa  so  very 
precarious.  For  Ellen  Lloyd  he  entertained 
a  devoted  affection ;    but  this  very  feeling 


sure  to  "  set  them  all  together  by  the  ears."  I  made  him  hesitate,  and  delay  their  union. 
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Since  her  sister's  marriage  she  had  barely 
sufficient  for  her  own  maintenance  ;  and 
ought  he  to  involve  her  in  his  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  likely  to  become 
worse  and  worse, — unless,  indeed,  his  philo- 
sophical novel  redeemed  them. 


CONCLUSION. 

FATE    OF  THE  "  THREE   WISE  MEN  " — AN  AU- 
THOR'S   GOOD   ANGEL ADDRESS     TO    ARTI- 

ZANS    BY    A    WORKING    MAN ARCHER    AND 

HARDING — MARY  AND  ELLEN — THE  INSTI- 
TUTE AND  THE  ORGAN — THE  IDEAL,  AND 
THE    PE ACTIO AL. 


"Messes.  «- 


and 


-,  present 


their  compliments  to  Mr.  Archer,  and  beg  to 
inform  hin!  that  the  way  in  which  they  do 
business  is  to  publish  works  on  commission, 
the  author  paying  all  expenses  of  print, 
paper,  advertisements,  &,c."  Another : — 
"  Messrs.  Harridge  and  Fenn  would  be  hap- 
py to  be  informed  if  the  author  of  the  "  Three 
Wise  Men  '  intends  publishing  his  work  on 
his  own  account,  or  by  private  subscription  ; 
if  the  latter,  would  be  glad  to  be  favored 
with  a  siglit  of  the  names  intended  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list."     Another  :  "  Messrs. 

* and  Son  return  their  best  thanks  to 

Mr.  Edward  Archer  for  his  obliging  offer  of 
his  philosophical  novel  entitled  the  '  Three 
Wise  Men,'  the  manuscript  of  which  they 
have  diligently  perused  with  much  pleasure, 
and  regret  to  say  ihey  are  compelled  to  de- 
cline its  publication."  Another  :  "  Messrs. 
Tooley  and  Grim  beg  to  return  the  romance 
of  the  '  Three  Wise  Men,'  with  many  thanks, 
the  publication  of  which,  their  literary  friend 
recommends  them  not  to  undertake ;  though 
he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  author  would 
sufficiently  modify  the  three  principal  cha- 
racters, so  that  they  should  be  recognised  as 
three  weli-knovv^n  living  persons  in  fashion- 
able or  public  life,  the  work  might  perhaps 
be  m'ide  to  take  rank  with  some  of  the  most 
successful  novels  of  the  season." 

There  were  several  others,  concluding 
with — ''the  publication  of  which  they  beg  to 
decline."  The  last  one  was  not  very  intel- 
ligible, at  a  first  reading  : — "  Sir,  we  have 
placed  your  work  entitled  '  Discoveries  in 
Science  '  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  emi- 
nent for  his  scientific  knowledge,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  your  book  is  one  of  great  in- 
trinsic value,  but  that  the  sale  would  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  expenses  for  diagrams 
and  tables  of  calculations  would  be  very 
considerable.  Under  these  circumstances 
you  will  perceive  that  we  cannot  undertake 
the  publication  except  at  the  author's  cost, 
&c."  Two  notes  placed  in  the  wrong  enve- 
lopes, readily  presented  the  solution  of  this 


puzzle,  the  note  intended  for  Archer  having 
no  doubt  been  transmitted  to  the  equally  un- 
fortunate devotee  of  science. 

"  These  letters  and  notes,"  murmured 
Archer,  in  reverie,  "  display  the  first  fruits 
of  my  assiduous  labors — my  study  and 
thought,  my  earnest  toils,  and  pains,  and 
exultations  through  the  day  and  night,  my 
aspirations  and  my  hopes,  my  expectations 
and  anxieties.  Fruits,  did  I  call  them  ?  say 
rather,  the  first  blights  which  almost  invari-  ' 
ably  fall  upon  the  literary  tree,  e»e  the  sea- 
son arrive  when  the  sun  and  the^arth,  the 
rains  and  the  winds,  are  likely  to  become 
propitious, — if  that  period  ever  arrive.  Some 
crude  youths  rush  out  at  once,  bare-headed, 
into  the  public  air,  and  a  fortunate  sun  bursts 
upon  them ;  others  come  forth,  armed  in 
proof,  after  long  watchings,  and  find  nothing 
but  clouds  over-head,  and  a  dead-wall  in 
front.  In  these  cases,  what  is  left  to  those 
who  have  something  within  them  worth  suf- 
fering for,  but  fortitude  and  patient  endu- 
rance ?  Meantime,  what  becomes  of  the 
human  being — his  real  life — his  domestic  re- 
lations or  position  ?  What  becomes  of  per- 
sonal happiness  ?  Nothing  lies  before  his 
actual  path  but  chagrin,  anguish,  and  all  the 
mean  troubles  of  life  ;  nothing  floats  before 
his  vision  but  the  dark  spectre  of  his  own 
fallacious  hope  !" 

The  day  on  which  Archer  sat,  indulging 
in  this  depressing  soliloquy,  with  all  the 
publishers'  notes  spread  out  on  the  table, 
and  the  rejected  manuscript  of  the  "  Three 
Wise  Men"  lying  with  sad  sprawling  leaves 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  room — was  singu- 
larly bright.  The  sun  shone  directly  upon 
the  window,  and  Archer  had  risen  and 
clo?ed  the  shutters,  the  brightness  being  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Through  the  aperture,  however, 
a  golden  light  streamed  across  the  room, 
just  as  he  had  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
the  door  softly  opening,  Ellen  Lloyd  came 
gliding  in,  making  a  picture  which  Rem- 
brandt might  have  painted  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Poor  Author  receiving  a  visit  from  his 
Good  Angel." 

We  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  leave 
him  in  such  hands.  In  some  such  way  as 
this,  whether  in  vision  or  reality,  genius 
finds,  if  not  its  full  reward,  at  least  its 
heart's  consolation  and  its  spirit's  blissful 
rest. 

Meantime,  very  great  advances  and  im- 
provements had  taken  place  in  the  "  Asso- 
ciated Home,"  near  Gosport ;  for  by  its  ex- 
cellent management  it  presented  so  many 
advantages,  that  many  more  proposals  to 
become  inmates  were  made,  than  could  be 
accepted,  however  eligible.  Mary  had  al- 
ready, in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  added 
the  houses  on  each  side  as  wings  to  the  one 
with  which  she  had  commenced,  and  more 
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rooms  were  still  needed  by  constant  appli- 
cants. The  projected  "Institute  for  Arti- 
zans"  liad  also  been  well  set  on  foot.  Mr. 
Bainton  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
ground,  with  the  vvhole  dilapidated  building 
upon  it,  and  a  new  and  spacious  hall  had 
soon  risen,  and  a  day  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  Institute  was  fixed.  It  was  announced 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  would 
be  commenced  with  an  Address  to  Artizans 
by  a  Working  Man. 

JNIany  were  the  friends  to  whom  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Institute,  and  among  others,  Mary 
and  the  rest  were  of  course  anxious  that 
Archer  should  come,  with  his  wife.  Good 
angels  do  not  visit  melancholy  poets  to  no 
purpose ;  and  Archer  and  Ellen  Lloyd  were 
now  happy  beyond  expression. 

The  evening  arrived,  and  the  great  hall — 
bare  of  all  ornament,  but  spacious,  lofty, 
substantial,  warm,  and  skilfully  ventilated—; 
was  adorned,  in  spirit,  with  crowded  heads 
of  thinking  artificers  and  mechanics.  Every 
seat  was  full,  and  every  pulse  was  beating 
with  a  novel  emotion — one  that  might  be 
interpreted  into  the  feeling  that  here,  at 
last,  was  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  of 
social  intercourse,  so  much  talked  of,  and 
boasted — but  from  whose  arena  all  these 
actually  working  mechanics  had  been  hith- 
erto comparatively  excluded. 

Mr.  Bainton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute,  first  ascended  the 
platform.  He  stated,  in  his  brief  way,  the 
design  and  intentions  of  the  Institution,  and 
that  its  main  difference  from  all  others, 
similar  in  designation,  was  simply  that  it 
was  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  called — and 
nothing  more  ; — but  to  be  as  much  as  that, 
he  thought  a  new  thing,  and  a  good  one. 
It  had  been  announced  that  an  address 
would  be  made  to  them  by  a  working  man. 
Before  introducing  this  man,  he,  Mr.  Bain- 
ton, would  merely  say,  that  by  the  use  of 
the  term  working  man,  he  did  distinctly 
mean  one  who  worked  with  his  hands — and 
that  the  building  in  which  they  now  were, 
which  had  risen  above  the  old  ruins  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  owed  its  existence  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  hands  of  this  same 
man.  The  applause  they  gave  was  no  more 
than  deserved.  In  conclusion,  he  had  to 
say,  that  being  without  family,  he,  Mr. 
Bainton,  had  seen  no  one  whom  he  so  much 
wished  to  adopt  as  his  son,  as  the  man  in 
question — who,  however,  had  gratefully  de- 
clined to  avail  himself  of  any  position  in 
society  to  which  this  might  lead,  and  had 
declared  his  resolution  never  to  leave  his 
class — and  that  in  the  event  of  becoming — 
as  he  should  become — the  possessor  of  pro- 
perty, he  would  still  work  as  a  man  among 
his  own  men-:-still  be  a  mechanic  or  artizan 
with  them — and  never  appear  in  any  other 


character,  or  acknowledge  any  other  desig- 
nation. With  him,  moreover,  the  first  idea 
of  this  Institution  had  originated. 

Mr.  Bainton  retired  amidst  great  and 
itiost  sincere  applause,  which  was  shared  by 
the  man  whp  now  ascended  the  platform  to 
address  the  assembled  crowd. 

Archer  started  at  the  sight  of  him,  and 
half  rose  from  his  seat.  The  altered  ap- 
pearance in  figure,  and  expression  of  face — 
both  so  much  refined  by  suffering  and  in- 
ward efforts — were  deeply  affecting.  What 
Harding  said  in  this  address,  Archer  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  far  too  tumultuous  to  ap- 
prehend with  any  clearness.  All  he  col- 
lected at  intervals  showed  him  that  Harding- 
had  been  in  Italy,  and  that  he  had  joined 
the  patriots  in  their  struggle  against  Aus- 
trian tyranny,  and  all  its  atrocities  cif  ven- 
geance and  cruelty — and  that  besides  fight- 
ing among  the  patriots,  he  had  instructed 
and  aided  the  insurgents  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  building  boats  to  assist  their  ope- 
rations. The  closing  words  Archer  dis- 
tinctly heard : 

"  Friends — Brothers — Fellow-workmen  I 
Let  us  all  be  of  one  mind  in  this  ;  that  while 
we  seek  to  obtain  a  just,  an  adequate  re- 
ward for  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  wo  are  not 
to  forget  that  we  have  intellects  to  cultivate 
as  well  as  earth  to  till — understandings  to 
fabricate  and  discipline,  and  imaginations 
to  fill  with  visions  of  beauty  and  of  strength, 
as  well  as  hands  to  hew  wood  and  to  draw 
water.  I  was  taught  this  by  the  only  spi- 
ritual pastor  and  master  I  ever  had,  and  I 
shall  only  use  the  words  after  him  when  I 
say  to  you,  let  the  workmen  of  all  countries 
look  at  the  stupendous  edifices  that  adorn 
their  cities — whether  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
or  St.  Paul's  in  London — and  let  them  feel, 
our  hands  built  all  these  things,  which 
other  and  higher  minds  saw  in  dreams  be- 
fore us.  Let  us,  then,  reverence  their 
'  visions  and  their  faculties  divine,'  but  say 
to  ourselves,  we  also  have  souls  to  ascend, 
hearts  of  large  scope,  and  minds  for  higher 
acts  than  any  political  institutions  have  yet 
taken  into  their  calculations.  And  some 
day  we  also  will  build  according  to  our  own 
designs  ;  but  humbly  and  in  homely  fashion 
at  first,  as  in  these  walls  which  now  sur- 
round us." 

Harding  descended  amidst  prolonged 
plaudits.  Many  pressed  hastily  towards 
him  ;  but  the  first  that  took  him  by  the 
hand  was  Mary.  "  Let  me,"  said  she, 
"  assist  you  in  this  great  work."  It  was 
loo  much — the  tears  gushed  into  the  strong 
man's  eyes  more  copiously — when,  on  turn- 
ing aside,  he  found  his  other  hand  pressed 
by  Archer. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  a  sequel 
which  must  be  obvious.  Harding  and  Mary 
were  soon  afterwards  married,    all    their 
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friends  being  present  at  the  wedding',  except 
Archer,  who  had  a  bad  cold.  The  utmost 
cordiahty  existed  ever  after  between  Archer 
and  Harding,  and  all  the  circle.  They  fre- 
quently paid  each  other  visits.  Archer  con- 
tinued to  write  poetry,  for  a  future  time,  as 
he  hoped ;  and  as  their  means  of  life  were 
very  indifferent,  Ellen,  recollecting  the  ex- 


ample of  Michael  Salter,  became  organist 
of  a  little  Welsh  Church,  which  small  ad- 
dition amply  sufficed. 

Thus  does  each  dream  and  work,  and 
work  and  dream,  according  to  his  own  na- 
ture ;  and  the  world,  in  its  very  slow  way 
becomes  wiser  and  better  with  its  years,  by 
the  labors  of  its  best  thinkers  and  doers. 


THE   END. 


